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FOREWORD ( ae 9 Os 


The rising levels of life expectancy resulting frou: 
improved medical and public health services ‘and the 
phenomenon of superannuation and retirement associated 
with an urban industrial society have given rise to “an 
interest in the higher age-groups in the population and to 
the discipline of gerontology. This is a discipline to which 
medical men, psychologists and sociologists have equally 
contributed. Generally the studies undertaken in: this 
area have sought to identify and describe the problems 
faced by the aging generation. 


In this brief but insightful study of the Old People of 
Makunti, Mr. Marulasiddaiah has brought a social 
anthropologist’s point of view to bear on his subject. 
Instead of focussing merely on the problems of the old, he 
undertakes to delineate the role of the aged in a changing 
village society. He shows clearly how the old people of 
Makunti continue to perform the traditional! roles allocated 
to them in the wider family, kinship and caste system of 
the village and how simultaneously their status and power 
come to be challenged by the younger generation through 
leadership in the newer institutions of Panchayati Raj. 
There is a continuity in the fact that the older persons still 
play the roles of the indulgent and fond grand father, the 
arbitrator infamily quarrels and the arranger of marital 
alliances. They also serve as the representatives of their 
families at intra-familial and kin-group functions. In this way 
they serve to ensure kin-group as well as caste solidarity. 


Mr. Marulasiddaiah makes an important distinction 
between old age and advanced old age. He finds that 
generally persons between the age group of 55 and 65, who 
continue to keep physically active, and therefore economi- 
cally effective, manage to retain the headship of their 
families firmly in their own hands. But beyond that age 
level, as their physical capacities decline they may continue 


ll 


as titular heads but their authority passes from their hands 
to the younger generation. He observes that there is a recent 
trend in his village for family divisions to take place even 
during the life time of the parents, particularly as the 
parents move from the state of old age to that of advanced 
old age. 


Along with the study of the role of the aged in the 
village society, Mr. Marulasiddaiah gives other insights 
about family life in Makunti. He talks of the interesting 
‘divisions of parents’ that often accompanies the division 
of assets and property in a family. He says that when- 
ever such divisions take place the sons seem more inclined 
to prefer to take responsibility for their mothers than their 
fathers, whereas the daughters-in-law show a preference for 
the care of their fathers-in-law rather than their mothers- 
in-law. Healsoshows how in the midst of a patriarchal 
and patrilineal social structure the daughter in the family 
sometimes wields effective authority with the support of 
her parents. He cites a number of cases where the 
widowed or divorced daughter who has returned to stay 
with her parents begins to take an active leadership in the 
social as well as economic spheres of family life. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Marulasiddaiah’s study is limited to 
one village and it is largely exploratory and descriptive in 
its approach. Even so it points up a number of facts 
which would indicate that the processes of change in the 
traditional society affect the aging generation somewhat 
differently from the manner in which they seem to affect 
the aged in an urban industrial complex. Mr. Marula- 
siddaiah’s study, though a modest one, is certainly a very 
welcome addition to social anthropological literature in this 
field. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Chembur, Bombay-71 M. S. GORE 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN | 


‘ The oriental ideal of filial piety ’ says A.R. Chandler, 
‘gives authority, security, honour and a sense of immorta- 
lity to the older generation ’* In the sacred books of the 
East and in its folk literature a glorified image of the older 
person is given. It is believed that man, through passing 
years, acquires knowledge adequately and gets sufficient 
wisdom (as he is likely to undergo rich and variegated 
life-experience) and becomes capable of guiding younger 
people in almost all the spheres of their activity and there- 
fore is in a position to command respect from the latter. 
It is further believed that the older persons in peasant 
societies occupy conspicuously important positions and 
they are supposed to be the repositories of the traditional 
values and the resolvers of conflicts that might arise among 
younger people in their economic and wider social activi- 
ties. How far this glorified image of the older person 
corresponds to his counterpart in the Indian village isa 
problem that I found worth investigating. 


In this connection I should like to quote a paragraph 
from Faina Jyrkila’s book ‘ Society and adjustment to 
Old Age’, which gives in a nutshell the findings of 
different studies made in different regions and at the same 
time suggests the trends witnessed in the position of older 
people. ‘“‘..It can be said’’, the author says, ‘‘ that in 
primitive societies the aged have generally occupied leading 
positions and roles for as long as they have been able to 
maintain their physical strength, property rights and magi- 
cal powers. In these societies the respect towards the aged 
has been generally stressed. However, after arriving at the 


; “Chandler, A. R. ‘The Traditional Chinese Attitude Towards Old 
Age’ in Journal of Gerontology, 1950. P. 254. » 
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final stage of decrepitude, old people in many of these 
societies have been abandoned, rejected or even killed. 
There also have been differences in the treatment of the 
aged in different types of societies. The attitude towards 
the aged has been most favourable in the familistic, 
particularistically oriented peasant societies. Under the 
impact of western ideas, with societies starting to turn to 
industrialization, the attitude towards old people has also 
changed. In modern  universalistic-achievement-oriented 
societies, it can be said to be rather negative. The posi- 
tion of old people in these societies greatly reminds one of 
the decrepit members of primitive societies, who were 
abandoned and rejected, although this abandonment takes 
place nowadays at a stage where old ‘people still ‘possess. 
their physical and mental powers.’’ * | 


India, like any other developing and politically nascent 
country, is subjected to the forces of industrialisation and 
modernisation. Planned economy and the policy of the State 
to bring democratic socialism into effect in order to estab- 
lish a Welfare State have intensified the changes both in the 
urban and rural communities. An increased number of 
industries, severe pressure on cultivable land, especially due 
to increasing size of population, urban attractions-these 
are some of the modern forces that have given a fillip to 
the rural youth to migrate to urban and industrial centres. 


It is evident that the population movement has been 
creating a wider gulf between urban and rural areas in the 
sense that the cities are growing ‘younger’ while the 
villages are growing ‘older’. It is said that due to this. 
kind of migration and its disruptive consequences in the 
villages the disabled and older people are left behind. 
Whether this kind of new situation has put severe strain 
on the pense jsaahie in the ae is poet issue worth 


— — 


*Faina Tyeitla, Society and Adjisioame To Old Age, Transactions of 
the Wostormarcl: Bociety e: Vol.” ‘Y, Ba ieee Rta 
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studying by those who are deeply interested in social 
change and social problems in India. 


Empirical knowledge is increasingly found essential 
by social scientists to verify the hypothetical theories and 
to gain aclear picture of the social problems and their 
implications. In the light of the knowledge thus acquired, 
theories governing social structure and the function of the 
village community could be more clearly understood. An 
effort is made here to study this aspect as well. 


It has been the experience of the developed countries 
that their older population has been put to severe adjust- 
mental and medical problems, especially due to rapid 
industrialisation and attendant social consequences. 
Since the developing countries in the East have 
been progressively accepting industrialisation as a 
decided solution for their progress, their rural economy 
and society are boundto be deeply affected. It is high 
time that students of Social Sciences madea study of 
existing conditions and also of changes due to industrialisa- 
tion, so as to prepare a base for further intensive studies. 


Besides, India has introduced the Community 
Development Programme to change the outlook of rural 
people towards life asa whole. Through this programme 
the specially trained personnel is bringing changes in the 
rural society*.. How far this Project» has affected ihe 
earth-bound, tradition-minded people of “little tradition ’ 
is also a problem to be gauged.. The issue that is also 
probed in the study is whether the Community Develop- 
ment Programme, as is being implemented, has any 
substantial imprint on the way of life of. the rural people, 
especially with regard to the older generation. 


Moreover, an assessment. of, the position of older 


* See Dube, S. C., India’s’ Changing Villages, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1958., particularly Chapter IV. 
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people in the villages of India is necessary so as to provide 
a base for further investigation in the field of gerontology. 
An anthropological study of a_ particular community 
focussing on a particular age group would throw 
light, I believe, on other social phenomena of the commu- 
nity life. 


Since India has progressively been introducing welfare 
measures to help different handicapped sections of society 
to overcome their inadequacies, older -people are also 
covered under different types of welfare measures. The 
Government of Mysore, for instance, introduced an old- 
age pension scheme in 1964 under which every person 
above the age of 70 and without any means of livelihood 
would be given Rs. 15 per month*. Besides, the State 
Government has issued directions to its employees not to 
neglect their parents. These are some of the instances to 
show that the State has also exhibited its concern for the 
aged. How far this kind of measure will benefit the 
older persons is yet to be assessed. But this much could 
be said that the governmental measures and efforts of 
private social welfare organizations coupled with other 
social forces are sure to improve the social position of 
the older people in India. 


The purpose of the present study, to speak in other 
terms of what is said earlier, is to make a preliminary 
assessment of the role played and the sort of problems 
encountered by the older people of the rural community in 
India. The issues mentioned above are the ones that led 
me to undertake the present study. Besides, my nearest 
kinsmen, who died of old age, created in me a curiosity 
to know more about the life of the older people. It may 
be mentioned here that there are no specific studies made 


*Deccan Herald, an English Daily, Bangalore, Vol. XVI. No. 60., 
March 3, 1964. Scheme came into effect from Jan, 1965. (See. 


Govt, of paysore G.O, No, FD — 446 PEN: 64, ‘dated 15th 
Dec., 1964). | . 
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in India on the role of the older persons and their problems 
particularly in relation to the rural community. This is also 
one of the reasons why I have taken up the present study. 


An attempt is made here, therefore, to describe the 
role of older people in a small rural agricultural commu- 
nity in the western part of Mysore State with the 
conviction that the micro-study helps the students of 
Indian rural society develop an insight into social 
dynamics. 


There are about 315 households in this community, 
and the people, mostly agriculturists, are divided into 
eleven major castes and a number of sub-castes. The 
village is about six miles away from Dharwar city towards 
the south-west. I made several expeditions to the 
village and stayed there for days together, between 1960 
and 1963. 


An interview guide was prepared to collect informa- 
tion. But participant observation was mainly used to 
gather the necessary details for the purpose of gauging the 
pattern of life of the people, particularly that of the aged. 


There is a Math or a monastery of Lingayats* in 
the village where a Swami (monk) of about 25 years 
used to reside. I stayed there for some days during my 
investigation. The primary reason for my selecting the 
Math for my accommodation was personal convenience. 
From the research view-point also the Math was found to 
be suitable as some of both the old and the young people 
of the village gathered there during the night, and I 
could converse with them and get the necessary informa- 
tion. Moreover, the Swamiji was of great help to me in 


*Lingayats are vegetarians. The people in the village of my study 
are predominantly Lingayats. 
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bringing me in close contact with the people and in 
collecting information. | 


It is not out of place.to speak about my caste status 
here. Since J came from one of the Lingayat priestly 
group, namely, Jangam, it was not difficult for me to 
identify myself with the people who did not wait for long 
to recognize me as one among them. 


Of the castes, Lingayats form the majority group, 
more than 60 per cent of 1630 people (in 1962). Jangams 
are a subcaste and they are accepted by Lingayats and 
some other lower caste people as their priests. Besides, 
the Jangams claim equality in status with the Brahmanas of 
the State. There were 11 Jangam families in the 
village. The Swamiji of Virakta Math was alsoa Jangam, 
a classificatory grand-son of one of my informants, 
Gowramma. | 


In the beginning I was recognized as a Sahib (an 
official) whom one should fear and communicate with 
from a distance. But my caste status and my experience 
in the rural community of my birth helped me dispel any 
suspicions entertained by the villagers. Gradually I began 
to be considered as a Swami (Priest). To demonstrate 
their recognition some people began even to prostrate 
themselves at my feet. For it is a custom in the region 
of Lingayats and other lower caste people to respect the 
Jangam by prostrating themselves before him and by 
touching his feet. Some times I was invited for rituals 
in the capacity of a Jangam, ‘you may bea professor in a 
university, you are a Jangam for: us’, said Kallappa 
Angadi, an elderly person who is the acknowledged leader 
of the village. I should like to give an’ incident which I 
find to be quite revealing. The incident reveals the 
position of an old woman and the place of the Jangam, 
and in addition, the .pattern of life prevalent in the 
community. : 
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.. Once I wanted to call on Basavanthamma, a widow 
of 75 years old, who lived separately from five sons in a 
small dilapidated hut. The old woman was feeding her 
grand-daughter with the leftovers of a Jawar roti (cake 
prepared of a kind of cereal, a staple food of the region) 
inside the hut when I happened to call at her place. 
Basavanneppa, who had taken me to the old widow, 
shouted. from outside the hut as we were approaching it 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mother, Swamiji has come’’. To this 
the old woman said, ‘“‘ My goodness! Tell him that I am 
the poorest of the poor, I cannot give him any thing !’’ 
And Basavanneppa thought of playing a joke on her, as he 
found a clue forthat in her reply. He said, ‘“‘No! He 
will not go away unless and until you have paid him 
something !’’ To this the old lady replied, ‘‘ Tell him not 
to trouble me. I am without food myself and how can I 
pay anything to him? I have been working in the field of 
Huthakkanavar Sivappa; when he pays me my wages I 
shall be able to give something to the Swamiji. Let him 
come tomorrow !’’ 


This incident shows how the Jangam is regarded in 
the community. The Jangam is a person who is expected 
to travel and to preach to his religious disciples. He has 
to get his daily needs by accepting  ‘‘ Bhiksha’’ (alms) 
from the people. He might be given grains or coins. 
Since I happened to bea Jangam I was accorded that 
position. Moreover, the incident also demonstrates the 
poor life led by the widows who are living alone | in the 
peeveonity. 


- | used to pay visits to alist all nowies ait?! to make 
enquiries about their welfare. This. was very’ much 
appreciated by the villagers. And they used to wonder 
how I could remember so many names and the types of 
relationship that they had with each other.. Whenever 
I happened to meet them at Dharwar they used to enquire 
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about my welfare and ask the reason why I had not 
visited their village for days together. 


Since my main interest was with older people, I did not 
find any difficulty in getting acquainted with either women 
or men. In the beginning I did not try to talk to young 
women as it is unbecoming of an adult, especially a 
stranger, to talk toa young woman particularly when 
she is alone. But gradually I began to get acquainted 
with young women through their mothers-in-law, mothers, 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons and daughters. They 
began to enquire about the welfare of my wife and 
children. . 


Courtesy demands that one should not break the 
conversation in the middle. And this stood in my way 
of gathering more information and observing the intrica- 
cies of rural life more adequately. For, I was ‘ preven- 
ted’ by rural youth and some village leaders, by their 
kind treatment, from contacting some of the older persons 
for along time. They would offer me tea in the village 
tea-shops, and pan, and begin talking about the Univer- 
sity, the political situation in the State and the Country. 
When I mentioned my desire of meeting a particular old 
man, a young man of the group would laugh loudly and 
comment, ‘‘ What would you get from that poor, illiterate 
fellow, Sir? You ask me whatever you want, I shall 
give you’”’ or another would say, ‘“‘ What is it that you 
would get by meeting old hags? Do you think they will 
give you correct information? They are first-class cheats ! 
Don’t you know that those people who claim to be elders 
and leaders of the village have eaten away all the money 
collected to erect a temple for Goddess Dyamavva ? ”’ 


Well, this kind of conversation also helped me, as I 
could get different attitudes expressed about the position 
of older people. But I could have gathered more and 
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relevant data if I had enough time to spend with the aged 
as well. 


The old people were generally cooperative in my 
research. Some of the old people visited my house at 
Dharwar and took food with me. Some old people invi- 
ted my wife and children to participate in the village 
festivals. But the invitation, when extended to us, was 
more often from their sons and daughters than from them- 
selves. 


It is to be mentioned here that there were some 
older persons, leaders of the village, who did not very 
much appreciate my study, as they entertained a fear that 
I was sent by the Government to study the leadership 
pattern of the village and to investigate into their misdeeds. 
The Panchayati Raj, or village self-government introduced 
by the State has ‘dislodged’ the informal leaders with 
young men, the eldest among them being not more than 
50 years of age. Besides, those who were in ‘ power’ 
earlier were found to have ‘misappropriated’ village funds 
and this, they thought, was being investigated by me. 
But later on even they began to develop confidence in me. 


The Patil or the village headman, though he was 
courteous, was rather elusive whenever I used to call on 
him for looking at village records. It was obvious that 
he was not willing to give me some of the village records 
which would have helped me understand the community 
life better. It is said that the Patil was expecting some- 
thing from me in return of his favour. 


I developed friendship with village teachers, some of 
whom were outsiders, and with the secondary school and 
college students of the village. The teachers during their 
leisure hours and the students during their vacation, 
helped me in filling in some schedules, in keeping 
diaries of older persons and in getting an insight into the 
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intricate relationships existing between older persons and 
their nearest and distant kinsmen, their friends and 
enemies, their castemen and other villagers. 


In my study I did not depend on the questionnaire 
and I did not resort to statistics to explain the structural 
and functional position of the aged. The data is gathered by 
myself on the basis of my interview with my informants 
and on my observation. I have tried to make use of the 
village records and the records kept in the Taluka office 
(The Taluka is a sub-division ofa District. Makunti 
village belongs to Dharwar Taluka.) The methods that I 
have used in studying the role and problems of old people 
would suggest that it is more anthropological in character. 
I have taken help from studies made by social anthropo- 
logists and sociologists who have contributed to the study 
of gerontology. 


It is to be noted here that since the study is made 
against the total life of the village community, the older 
generation is viewed as a vital part of the social structure 
of the village. It would be an empirical as well as a 
theoretical blunder if the old people were shown as an 
isolated group in the village. It is hoped that the picture 
of the life of the older persons, as is given in the following 
pages, might prepare a base for further investigation. 


THE COMMUNITY I CHOSE 


Makunti* is a tiny village of 315 houses, witha 
population of 1630. It is 6 miles away from Dharwar, a 
District Headquarters, to the south-west, lying in a_ hilly 
tract of Mysore State. It does not have a metalled 
motorable road connecting towns. Only during fair 
weather could motors wheel down to the village. The 
District authorities have built an approach road to 
Dharwar-Haliyal road which is metalled. At the 4th mile 
from Dharwar if we turn left, we enter into a rugged mud 
road leading to Makunti. The village is about 2 miles 
from the Masur Katri (a cross road named after a nearby 
village Masur). On the way to Makunti we cross Masur, 
smaller in size than Makunti. We have to travel another 
mile to reach the village. : 


The first object to be seen is a tiled building in which 
the Village School is housed. There is a well (for the use 
of Harijans) in front of it, and paddy fields around. On the 
left a few yards behind is the village graveyard (Smasana). 
Next we come across a new housing colony on the left, the 
site of which is being known as Kamana Hakkalu, where 
houses are constructed according to the specifications pre- 
scribed by the National Extension Service, under which the 
required loan for constructing houses was secured.** A few 
yards upon the right is the Harijan Colony known as 
Holegeri or Madarageri, where the untouchables of the 


village reside. 


es 


| *Pseudonyms are used to prevent the identification of places and 
persons, 
_. **Under the Five Year Plans the Government of India has idiiténed 
this scheme of developing the rural community. to extend 
_ services to-the rural people on a larger scale. 
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Immediately before the Holegeri the village traditional 
boundary is marked. At the entrance is a tea shop and a 
flour mill next to it. If we go further we see a 
lane running towards our right on both sides of which 
and at the end, a cluster of huts and houses stand. It 
is a part of Talavara Keri, where the people of Valmiki 
caste, one of the lower castes, reside. On our left is the 
Hanuman temple in front of which a peepal tree nods its 
branches. Under the tree and on the right side of the 
path is the village gemnasium (Garadimane) It is a 
small building with a very small door. We have to climb 
down the steps, if we want to see the inside of the struc- 
ture as it is in the form of a pit. There on the verandah 
we meet Basappa Angadi, an invalid old person (70 years), 
talking to Maligappa (110), the oldest of the older persons 
in the village. Perhaps we see Channabasamma, oldest 
woman (90) who claims to be older than Maligappa. You 
may find one or two other older persons conversing with 
each other and chewing betel-leaf and arecanut. One or 
two children would be found playing on the road. In the 
Hanuman temple, a stone structure, you find young and 
old sitting or having a siesta. 


From that temple a lane runs to the left leading to 
another part of Talavara Keri. There are some Lingayat 
houses on the right side of the lane. In front of the 
temple there is a brick-walled house meant for the Village 
Level Worker.* Formerly there was a tea shop on that 
site. 


From there the road which is narrowed at that point 
takes us to the village centre. On the road we find 
buffaloes, calves, men and women going here and there. 
On the right there is a very narrow lane and it is 
appropriately named as Sandina Oni. It is also called 


eS 


*Village Level Worker, known as V.L.W. is an all round worker 
under C.D. Programme at the village level. He is generally 
assigned 10 villages for bis coverage. Our V.L.W. has 9 villages, 
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Yaligara Oni, as there are two rich families of that name. 
On both the sides therc are the houses of Lingayats. It is 
a blind lane which ends at a farmyard of Gangannanavara 
Kallappa. 


If we cross the Sandina Oni we enter a circle, called 
Ura Katri (village square) where four streets meet. 
Towards the left there runs a street called Bolemmiyavara 
Oni, named after a joint family of Jangams. On both 
sides of the street mostly Lingayats reside. One of the 
houses in the right row belongs to a Maratha caste family. 
The Marathas are ‘socially’ upper class non-vegetarians, 
and they are also called Areru; the term, perhaps, is 
derived from Sanskrit word Arya. Roughly about half a 
furlong from the square, the street runs to take a turn to 
the right. There is also a small lane running to the left 
connecting the one that originates from the Hanuman 
temple. At the fork stands a small hut of another 
Maratha, a devotee of Lord Pandarinath of Pandarapur, a 
famous religious centre in the south of India. 


If we go further south, we have a small lane running 
towards our right which leads us to the village Virakta 
Math. It is in that Math that I used to stay during my 
field study. On the left a road leads to a village well, 
constructed in 1954. On the site of the well formerly 
there was a pond from which people used to get water for 
drinking and bathing. Cattle also used to havea dip in 
the pond. After they started using the water of the new 
well which is equipped with pulleys, the villagers have not 
been suffering, they say, from malaria and guineaworm 
diseases. Near the well there is a small structure, called 
Horagin Math, which means the Math situated outside the 
village. One of the past Swamis lies buried in that Math 
and the gravepit is worshipped. The Math and the well are 
surrounded by paddy fields. If we stand at the well and 
look across the fields, we see the village tank, used for 
washing clothes and cattle, and also for bathing. 
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From the fork we have to turn to the right and walk 
up the street, called the Viraktha Math Oni, for abouta 
hundred yards to come across a lane to the left which 
leads to Kelageri Oni. Near that corner we see an old 
man Kotabagi Mallappa lying on the verandah of his house 
and shouting at the children playing on the street. If we 
proceed further we see from a distance the village Panchayat 
Hall, called Grama Kendra or Kalyana Kendra. It is 
one of the new structures in the village. When we reach 
the Panchayat Hall we see two streets to our left: one 
street to the south leads to Kadi, where buffaloes and 
bullocks are made to fight during the Deepavali festival, 
and thence on to a nearby village, Bellatti, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Group Panchayat* of Makunti ; 
and the other street runs further up to the west from the 
Panchayat Hall. That is named after a Desai-family, the 
big landlord of the village who, at present, does not stay 
in the village. There is another road which goes from the 
village Panchayat Hall to the Katri. The distance between 
the Katri and the Panchayat Hall (popularly known as 
Kendra) is about 50 yards. 


In the Kendra and on its Verandah we find one or 
two old people sleeping, the ‘ ever sitting ’ Vice-President 
of the Panchayat council, and some youths conversing 
about a case, at times raising their voices suddenly. — 


On the Viraktha Math street both Lingayats and 
Muslims live.. And on the Desai street stay Lingayats, 
Uppars, Badagis and Muslims. 


Intersecting the Desai street where runs a lane, 
Kattiyavara Oni, which disappears into the dry fields 
(Hakkalu), The Desai Oni turns to the right leading to 
another street, Dyamavvana Oni, bent like a bow and to 


— 


*Group Panchayat is a system introduced by the Government to 
bring more than one village under one unit’ for administration. 
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the left leading to fields in between two houses of old 
people, one of Kallimani Kallappa and another of 
Hiremath Karithangevva. On both the streets Lingayats, 
Badais,g Madivals (of Lingayat caste) reside. Behind 
the street there is a cluster of huts in which Valmikis live. 


_A Street starting from Badagera Lakshamma’s house 
takes us to the village Katri through Dyamavva’s Oni 
taking a curve to the right after 50 yards. On that 
street reside Lingayats, except for two families of Pattar 
and Valmiki. Onthis street we meet the village leaders 
Kallappa Angadi, Sivappa Gangannanavar and Danappa 
Sanniniani. 


The village has, thus, nine streets and lanes, some 
wide and some narrow. When compared with some 
other villages in the Mysore State, the © streets 
are tolerably wide. Partly because of neglect and partly 
because of topographical ups and downs and the soft and 
loamy soil, the streets get converted into muddy paths, 
and there are pools of water during the rainy season. 
Since “the village is located on the border of the hilly 
region of Western Ghats showers are he la during the 
season. | 


fi vinteatanl Badagis, Muslims; some Valmikis and 
some Harijans have either stone or unbaked brick houses 
for their habitation. The rest live in huts constructed 
with mud, bambo-sticks and forest grass. Since the fields 
of the peasants surrounding the village, especially towards 
south, west and east, are in the valleysand forest areas, 
it has been possible for the villagers to collect wooden 
and grass material required for the construction of their 
houses and for preparing their agricultural implements. 
However, there are occasions when the villagers get 
caught by the forest officers while the former stealthily 
bring forest wood by felling trees. Some of the rich and 
‘influential ’ peasants make friends with the forest officers: 
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and get cartloads of forest wood without a _ licence. 
Forest officers are given a paltry sum of money or some 
quantity of paddy for the favour. During Deepavali 
(October-November)peasants go with their bullock carts 
atnight to the forests and hills nearly nine to twelve 
miles away, to bring bamboo sticks to be used for roofing 
their verandahs, fencing their farm yards, building cattle- 
pens, constructing huts, weaving barns, preparing plough 
rods etc. Old men would narrate in colourful words the 
adventures they had in their younger days. They would 
tell in a hushed voice their skill in having escaped the 
eyes of the forest officers. Gundugovi Sangappa would 
describe in detail how he challenged an officer and how 
he succeded in bringing huge logs of wood from the top of 
the hill to his village. 


The village site measures seventy-eight acres. The 
land belonging to the village, including cultivable area, 
measures roughly five thousand acres, of which 1500 acres 
are paddy-growing wet land (called Bhatta-gadde), fed 
by rains and small tanks, 2500 acres are of dry-crop- 
growing land and 1000 acres are covered with forest and 
waste land (pada bhoomi). Most of the Jand, 4655 acres 
including the forest and waste land, is owned by the 
villagers, while 175 acres belong to the State Government, 
and the rest is owned by other villagers who have been 
either cultivating it themselves or giving it to Makunti 
people on lease. | 


The village soil is generally brown and in_ patches 
black. Excepting 6 families, atl the peasants depend on 
rains for cultivation. The staple food of the villagers 
consists of preparations made of jawar and rice, which 
they grow in their own lands. In addition, the villagers 
grow various types of millet, pulses and a limited 
quantity of sugarcane and cotton. Whatever else they 
require they get from the Dharwar market for than: 
consumption. ; | oth 
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A word about the type of the houses. Almost all 
the houses have farm yards just adjacent to their backs. 
The farm yard is known as Hittilu. The hay of paddy 
and jawar is stored in that yard. There are some plants 
like curry leaf trees and flower plants; and certain kinds 
of creepers are also grown there. Some people grow 
chilli, bitter-gourd, eggplants and such other common 
vegetables of the region. We may see one or two 
eucalyptus trees grown in the yard. The tree is a new 
entrant to the village vegetation brought from the forest 
department, which has been popularizing it in this region. 
The farm yard is used, besides, to dump garbage. This 
is also the place used by the children and the physically 
invalid old people for defecation. One can, for instance, 
see Basavannevva Sankin, an old woman of 80 years, 
crawling towards the Hittilu for the purpose. 


Cutting the house into two parts, a passage runs 
from the front to the rear door leading to the farmyard. 
This is known as Husi in Kannada, the local language. 
Husi means false or waste. It is said that since this 
corridor could also be used by the untouchables it is 
considered to be not a ‘ real part’ of the house. However, 
the passage is also roofed. Generally, on the right side 
of the passage cows, buffaloes and bullocks are tied to the 
pegs fixed in the manger. In the wall facing the cattle, 
the deity, Kariyavva, the protector of cattle and crops 
from diseases, is installed in a recess or a niche. 


The cattle pen is a low lying part of the house while 
on the left side of the gangway ona raised platform, the 
kitchen-cum-bathroom and store room-cum-worshipping 
place are located. Many houses do not have a chimney 
to let the smoke out. There is only one house, a_ black- 
smith’s, having a modern oven, popularly known as 
‘Smokeless Chula’ introduced by _ officials of the 


Community Development Programme. 
2 
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The huts. do hot have any corridors in the middle. 
There is only one door which'is both the entrance and the 
exit, - The roof is gertérally renovated once in two years. 
Nowadays it has not been possible for the hutrdwellers, 
they say, to repair their huts and keep them. strong and 
tidy, as the government has restricted’ the selling of -trees 
and bamboo groves. “Qh! this is Kaliyuga’?,*, sighed 
Chilime »Mariyappa, an old man of -70 years who was 
smoking a bidi-(a country cigar) in front of) his haute. to 
CxPPFES his reaction&: to the ehanges lis Old: ; 

‘aaheials 

‘The village is Bee eT by a pqurigili Bee 2p ‘of 
13 members,;. Another village Bellatti a mile, to the south 
isincluded under :the jurisdiction of the Panchayat, 
Excepting two, all the members are from Makunti, The 
chairman (Sarpanch). is “also from Makunti, The local 
self-government was faretiiced in 1952 in this village by 
the erstwhile Bombay'State.** From that date upto 1960 
there were three elections, At present (1964) the Patil 
has been working ‘also as the secretary of the Panchayat. 
Hé:is about 55 years old and a Lingayat. He has: come 
from « Atabagatti, a village about 9. miles away, The 
chairman. is. also. of the’ same. age and a Lingayat.. The 
vice-chairman, also a Lingayat, is from Bellatti ana Ae : ha 
mide the Panchayat Wallb ‘his home. 

vIn the valine thibre are Sei ctiee ltestistxh pany ‘blest 
Ritts, goldsmiths, tailors, agricultural labourers, | shops 
keepers, merchants dealing in paddy, ee and govern- 
ment: OFF GATS ani Reaghers! Hols 2 neq oligo sal 


idy ; 1% 


Paraatdipg s to the, Hinds piusie, thace arg ‘dian Aves, namely 
retayuga, Kr itayuga, waparayuga and Kal iyuga. 
| Age, it -is beliévéd, people get corrupt, ‘social ie ay is ranibane 
everywhere, and, sacrilegious activities: are. ingyperep! Cua shttgi 2 


9° **1n 1956 ‘yom the recommendation of the States: “Reorganization 
Commission the States in India were reorganized. Makunti was 
transferred to Mysore from’-Bombay along with otkér villages 
of Dharwar district. 
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There is a flour mill operating at present. Efforts were 
made by a teacher, an elder brother of the owner of the 
flour-mill and by a rich young man to run their own mills, 
But they gave up the efforts after some time. Owing to 
the introduction of the flour mill, the people of this and 
nearby villages began to give up the traditional way of 
grinding grains with the help of grinding stones. _ Salagatti 
Thippamma, an old widow of 80 years, expressed her 
anxiety about the future. Showing a wooden grinding 
stone used for husking paddy, now lying idle in front of 
her house, she said, ‘‘ God only knows what is in store for 
us! Young people have stopped grinding grains. They 
spend their time instead in grinding savoury in the village 
tea shops !’’ That is how she reacted to my query’ about 
the stone. The Makunti people take jawar and paddy in 
headloads and in carts to Dharwar also for grinding and 
husking in the mills-at Dharwar on Tuesdays when they 
go for marketing, as they feel that they can get it done at 
cheaper rates there. a 


The agriculturists and others use traditional imple- 
ments in their work. A paddy thrasher, introduced by 
the N. E. S. is lying idle in the Kendra. , There are four 
cycles, two of them being used by two ‘elderly persons, 
one by the secretary of the Rural Co-operative Credit 
Society and another by an‘'‘unmarried old man-~ of 70 
years. There was a cycle repairer who used to lend cycles 
on hire. Since he found the trade to be unprofitable, he 
wound up his business and went to ae in search of 
a job. 


The social structure of the village may be understcod 
by studying the caste structure. There are eleven castes 
which are further divided into a number of subcastes. 
There are two instances of excommunication from the 
caste, a Valmiki from Masur has become a Holeya by 
living with a traditional prostitute of the Holeya caste; 
and a Lingayat woman married a Valmiki after her 
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divorce. 
generally grow anddie in the same. 


People in Makunti are born to the caste and 


In the following 


table the names and their hierarchical position of the 


castes are given. 


Castes, Subcastes and their Hierarchical Position 


in Makunti 


A- VEGETARIAN (HINDU) 


I Lingayat 

1. Jangama 
- Panchamasali 
. Banajiga II Jain 
Sada 
. Hande Rahuta 
. Sivasimpi 
. Madivala 
. Hadapada 


oN ND MN SY WN 


B, NON-VEGETARIAN (HINDU) 


IlI Panchala 
1. Badagi 
2. Pattara 


IV Maratha V_ Bhavasara Kshatriya 
1. Jadhav VI Uppara 
2. Burkhi VII Kuruba 
VII = Valmiki 
1. Valmiki 
2. Naik 
IX Odda 


Bandi odda 
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X Muslim 
1. Sheik 
2. Sayyad 
3. Nadaf or Pinjara 
4. Jatigar 


D. NON-VEGETARIAN (UNTOUCHABLES) 


XI Harijans 
1. Holeya 
2. Madiga. 


The people of Makunti have retained many of their 
traditional occupations. 


All the Lingayats excepting the Sivasimpi, Madivala 
and the Hadapada have been for generations cultivators. 
The Sivasimpi is a tailor. There are 6 sewing machines. 
But three of them are used by non-Sivasimpis. One is 
kept by a Panchamasali, an intelligent and ‘ cunning ’ son 
of an elderly person, and two of them are used by 
Bhavasara Kshatriya who have immigrated from Belgaum 
side, north of Makunti. 


The Madivalas are traditional washermen of the 
community. But they do not wash the clothes of lower 
caste people like Holeyas and those of Muslims. The 
Hadapada are barbers who shave the men of Makunti 
excepting the Holeyas. The young peopie have started 
getting their hair cut at Dharwar or Hubli. They find 
that the blade used by the Makunti barber Basavanneppa 
is not sharp and the barber does not apply scented soap 
while he shaves their chin. 
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Jangamas of the Lingayat caste are the priests. They 
officiate at various rituals from birth to death, particularly 
of the Lingayats. They are also invited by non-Lingayats 
excepting the Muslims, on certain ceremonial occasions. 
A Jangama who is 60 years old worships the Gaddige 
(Grave pit) of aSwami buried in the Viraktha Math. 
His stepson Veerayya was serving the present Swami while 
I was doing my study in Makunti. The old man Mallayya 
goes round the village on Mondays and Thursdays to 
collect flour and rice respectively. Among the Jangamas, 
again, there are two subgroups, one the Hiremaths and 
the other the Mathapathis. The former is the superior 
of the two. The Hiremaths are considered to be- purer 
people and so they (the men) are invited by Lingayats on 
Mondays to their homes; they are worshipped and fed 
with sweet dishes. Every Monday is a holiday for the 
farmers, . They and their bullocks relax. On that day 
they take a bath (rarely done on other days) and. worship 
the Gods Basavanna, Kariyavva and pay visits to the 
Viraktha Math. The Mathapathis worship the corpse before 
its internment. .While the corpse is being worshipped in 
the grave pit, the Hiremath man places his right foot on 
the head of the corpse and the Mathapathi man or woman 
worships the foot along with the corpse*. (In Makunti 
Sivavva, a widow of 75 years old, does this) . . 


Other Lingayats are cultivators, ‘Some fi them run 
tea shops. A widow, Karadiguddada Balavva of 80 years. 
is known for her delicious preparations. She runs the tea 
shop only occasionally and ‘closes it suddenly when she 
finds herself short of money or when her customers have’ 
deceived her by not paying pa the Cues, ; 

There are two notisendtas of » Banajiga subcaste. 
One family is engaged in cultivation and the other is a 
single man household, The: occupier is commonly known 


oo 


‘This |is cited as.an evidence to. prove the inferiority. of the 
Mathapathis, : 


as 
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as Settar who is unmarried, though 70 years of agé. He 
is an immigrant from a nearby village. Settar’s is a 
trading caste. The term Setti is the corrupt form of thé 
Sanskrit.term Sreshti, which means the noblest... Another 
term, Banajiga is also derived: from the Satiskrit - term, 
Vanifya which means trade or commerce.. The oné who is 
etigaged -in Vanijya. is the Vanija or Banajidatt There: are 
two’ subcastes among Banajigas, of whom the Seelavantha 
subdivision is said to be superior to the ordinary Banajiga. 
The Settar of Makunti -is‘of the Seélavantha® subdivision. 
These Banajigas of Lingayat group are the counter part of 
the Vaisyas in “the fourfold division ofthe “Hindu: class 
system*.' This is‘also one of the’ arguments’ put forth: by 
Lingayats for claiming to eles to -an. independent 
religion. i 218 yoll Quoty 16 | 


ne AN section of Panchina sat a 1 subcaste of the: Sipe yay 
took to blacksmithy three generations ago. There are five 
families‘in a big house whichvis subdivided:dueto partition. 
All’ the blacksmiths are cognates. Halappa Katmmar mildly 
corrected’ me;i when I enquired’ whether. they “'were 
Kammars by caste, by saying “that they..were Panchama-+ 
sali, and he showed his silver casket** worn on his “petson 
to prove his statement: The agriculturists’ get their’ iron 
implements made and repaired by the blacksmiths. They 
pay them in kind generally once’a? year: during’ the harvest 
season. The payment ‘is called Aya, the traditional 
erlonomic institution popularly being followed in Karnatak: 
(Mysore State). It regulates the relationship” between. 
agriculturists and village functionaries. There is a tendency 
in’ Makunti to break ,this... traditional -system. Some 
agriculturists pay the blacksmiths in cash as ‘well'6n the 
basis of the Bis and the quan sity of work done. 


+ The Hindu peaee fold st ae Ein ‘is pen 2 ‘as Caine: Brah- 

jo, mana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra are the divisions of the system. 

ie Eis -Lingayats. wear; either «a: silver of:ia. wooden | ‘casket in which 

atheir personal God (¢alled Ishta Linga) is kept. Janganas may 

boven Rag the Ishta Linga in a: saffron cloth and Boal it. nb sa cep neck 
does Jaor tie it to theirléeftar.m ) cl giir leis 
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There is only one elderly person among the black- 
smiths, who is about 60 years old. He recently (in 1963) 
lost his wife, and he is worried about the management of 
his family. He is regarded as a saintly person who does 
no harm to any and who speaks no harsh words in 
his conversation. His eldest son, astudent in a secondary 
school at Hubli, is provided with accommodation and 
food in a Veerasaiva Math that runs a free boarding home.* 


A note on a certain Lingayat movement is to be 
given here. In the Kannada speaking area, where 
Lingayats are nearly 19% of the total population, there is a 
movement started to claim independent religious status for 
the Lingayats. According to some of the leaders of the 
Lingayat group they are not a caste. This idea was 
propagated during the census in 1961, when the Lingayats 
were requested to mention their religionas Lingayatism or 
Veerasaivism and not as Hinduism. The census authorities 
seemed to have consented to record according to expressed 
desires of the Lingayats. This plea is made on the ground 
that the Hindu religion is structured on the basis of Vedas, 
while the Lingayat faith is based on Agamas. Besides, 
the very important point emphasized is that the Lingayat 
religion has provision for proselytism, while the Brahmanic . 
tenets do not allow non-Hindus to enter the fold of the 
Hindus.t This means that only birth determines one’s 
religion in the case of Hindus and notso in the case of the 
Lingayats. Besides, Veerasaivism does not have faith in 
transmigration of Soul.; Therefore the Lingayats may 


—_— — 


*In Karnatak, free boarding homes for students are organized by 
caste councils and Maths. The Lingayat Swamis have been in 


forefront in this field of providing facilities to the poor students 
particularly of Lingayats. 


+ However the Arya Samaj has started converting people to Hindu- 
ism. 


$‘‘ Veerasaivism differs from the orthodox creed of Vedic traditions 
in essentials. It deviates even from the other kindred faiths of 
Saivism, which do not completely break off from the Vedic 
foundations. In this new faith there is no place for the sacred 
fire and the sacrificial rituals. The social gradation or rank such 
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rightly claim that Veerasaivism or Lingayatism is not a 
subsect of and an improvement on Hinduism; nor is ita 
caste.* 


The centre of this movement is Dharwar, where a 
Veerasaiva Math has been playing a dominant role in 
keeping the Lingayats of the region united and working 
together for their good. Now, the young people of 
Makunti, especially those who happen to visit Dharwar 
and participate in different religious ceremonies organized 
by the Math are found to have accepted the ideas in 
favour of Lingayats belonging to a separate, and at the 
same time universal, religion. During my study in the 
village there were occasions for me to listen to the argu- 
ments put forth by some of the young Makunti Lingayats 
in favour of this idea. However, when the agrument 
turned towards the discussion of the basic codes of conduct, 
morals and religious life, the older persons would 
enthusiastically say, giving illustrations from _ their life- 
experience, that the basic codes were, in a sense, related to 
the Hindu way of life. 


There is only one Jaina family immigrated from a 
nearby village and it is participating in the village life as if 
it were of the Hindu caste. For it celebrates all the village 
festivals along with the Hindus and regards the Jangamas as 


ee re ee 


as a Brahmana or a Sudra and the fourfold scheme of life like 
the celebate, householder, etc., are not entertained. The sacra- 
ments or the rituals are reduced to the minimum, the most 
esssential being only three, initiation, marriage and funeral. 
The soul being pure, it is free from physical pollutions or im- 
purities which need not be observed. No privileges of birth, 
sex or religious order are recognised on the spiritual plane; all 
are treated on the footing of equality. Consequently a woman, 
a low-born or a lay house-holder is entitled to spiritual eleva- 
tion to the same extent as a man, a high-born or an asce- 
tic monk, provided he follows the proper discipline’’. (Desai, 
P.B. Basavesvara and His Times, Kannada Research Institute, 
Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1968, p. 322.) 


*The term Jati which is translated into the English Language as 
*“‘caste’’ means a group of those people who are born and not 
converted to it. 
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its priests for certain purposes. Moreover, the headiof 

the family, aged 45 years, has taken Deeksha (consecra- 

tion or initiation) froma Lingayat religious Guru residing 

in an adjacent district, Bijapur. The cult of that Swamiji 

is being spread gradually, and it is taking deeper roots in 

the region of Makunti. The followers are being organized 

into a militant group elsewhere if not in Makunti.:«'This 

has given another dimension to the faction-ridden commu- 

nity. The Jain taiks most of the time about philosophical 

and intricate problems of life, especially those connected. 
with the relationship between the Great» Soul or 
Paramatma and the Personal Soul or Atma. He asa 

bangle seller, and so he goes round the villages surround+ 
img Makunti. The young men, especially those who :ate 

to marry and those who have divorced their wives, are 

interested in him. He sits with old. women in theirshouses 
and ‘talks of things very strange to them.’ He is the one who 
brings news from Kurabagatte, Ballodi, Sulla, Jodalli:. 
Navalur, Gokul, Yerikoppa, Hullambi, Ambalikoppa, 
Gidada-Hubballi and other villages where the Makunti» 
people have their near and distant relatives, friends and: 
enemies. His words are very much valued particularly by 
the old women of Makunti.. He had taken a major part 
in driving out the Swamiji of Viraktha Math as he found: 
that the latter was an obstacle. in the spreading of his’ 
Guru’s cult. Jn one of the general elections ‘a person: 
belonging to his Guru’s cult was one of the contestants-for 
a seat in the State’s Legislative Assembly. “TheSwamiji 
of Viraktha Math supported a rival candidate, a Congress- 
man.*' The Congressman won the'election.' The village 
was; split into two groups due’ to this election, « The 
political force coupled with religious fanaticism and casteism 
has driven a wedge into the community life. =, 


7 Banchialas are traditional betideati According. to 


* A member of the dominant political party in India, All India 
National Congress Party. wa ber Peyiiog 
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the tradition there are five divisions among the -Panchalas 
namely the carpenters (Badagi), the goldsmiths ( Pattara. 
or Akkasali), the blacksmiths (Kammara), _ the . braziers 
(Kanchugara) and the!stone-cutter (Si/pakara), Of. these 
only three artificers are in the village. They are carpenters, 
goldsmiths and the blacksmiths. (The black-smiths are 
not Panchalas by caste but peevatst belonging ee the 
pe enemasall subcaste. ). bat ay 


The re eantiale are vegetarians and they enjoy equal 
status * with the Lingayats in certain respects. The 
Swamiji of the Lingayats is, on occasions, invited by the 
carpenters to their homes.* But the food is to be 
prepared by Lingayats if the. Swamijiis to eat. Out of 8 
carpenters’ families, three are of brothers, two have come 
from-outside, and the rest are cognates of the three ‘brothers. 
There are four provisional stores run by the carpenters. 
One Lakshamma an old widow of 65 years, the Village 
Council’s’ member, has run. for some time a restaurant 
with the assistance of’ her youngest son, who used to stay 
with her: \ But ‘the villagers who’ used to eat delicious: 
preparations, it is said, did not pay their bills for months. 
Lakshamma, therefore, closed her restaurant and resorted 
to selling puffed rice mixed with savoury; ‘didi etc. One. 
Lakshmana, an immigrant, has purchased a plot in Kamana 
Hakkalu and has built’ a: tiled house in which he runs a 
tea shop. Lakshamma’s other son Kalappa runs a shop 
and works simultaneously as a carpenter. The carpenters, | 
like blacksmiths, are also paid in paddy during harvest 
time. The Goddess Dyamavva, whose temple is located 
near their houses, is worshipped by these carpenters by 
turn. During the period of worship the family that wor- 
ships is entitled to receive any material offerings: given by 
the neal Even faa there is 4 new and sufficiently 


“* Badagera’ Harischandra: desired to have a son. He was told to 
fulfil a vow-'by ‘worshipping Viraktha Math Swamiji. Accordingly he 
invited the Swamiji.and treated him with all devotion. As a resutt of 
it, the people believe, hiS wife bore him a son. id & 2391 
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big temple for housing the Goddess, sometimes She is 
brought and kept in a two-roomed house of Lakshamma 
for the purpose of worship. The villagers, it is learnt, have 
contributed money and paddy to the construction of the 
temple. But the elders who were in charge of the execu- 
tion of the work are alleged to have misappropriated the 
funds. That is why the temple is _ half-constructed. 
Lakshamma fears that the ornaments of the Goddess 
might be stolen away. Moreover, the sanctorum 
(Garbha Gudi) is not built. These are the two reasons put 
forward by Lakshamma, when I enquired of her the 
reason for keeping the Goddess in her house. 


The carpenters wear the sacred thread and, therefore, 
they say that they are part of Brahmanic fold. There is a 
Guru of their caste also who visits their homes once a year. 
When I was busily engaged in collecting data one day I 
found all the carpenters being very enthusiatic, worried 
and running here and there. Lakshamma said, giving 
expression to her helplessness, ‘‘ What can Ido now, 
Swamiyavare ?”’ (that is how I was addressed), ‘* Our 
Guru has come from Yadgiri. He wants us to collect 
money and grains for him. We ourselves do not have 
enough to eat.’’ The Guru was accommodated in the 
Dyamavva temple. He was a simple old man of 67 
years wearing a shirt, a coat, a Dhothi and a turban. He 
was accompanied by his servant. I learnt that at Yadgiri, 
a Taluka headquarters ina neighbouring district, the 
Guru has a huge Math with all the paraphernalia necessary 
for upholding the prestige and honour of the head of the 
caste. 


It is a custom that the followers pay their respects 
to their religious head by prostrating before him , feeding 
him with delicious food and offering him money (known 
as Dakshina) and grains (Bhiksha). The religious head 
is also a resolver of not only religious but also family 
conflicts and difficulties. The carpenters’ Guru though 
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honoured when he visited Makunti, was not very much 
profited. He went with displeasure in his heart. ‘* Why 
should he not have blessed us with wealth?’’ Lakshamma 
expressed her reaction to the way her Guru left the village. 


There are two old people, one Lakshamma and another 
Tammanna among the carpenters. Tammanna who is about 
75 years old, speaks with such a shrill voice that a stranger 
may mistake the voice to be a woman’s. Heis known 
for his gift of prophesy. He is consulted by villagers 
whenever they have lost their cattle, when they want to 
start a new work or to go to another village. Tammanna 
calculates in his mind the movements of planets and tells 
his clients what to do. The clients pay him five paise 
(formerly an Anna was the standard coin paid on the 
occasion) with two betel leaves and two or three pieces 
of areca-nuts. Tammanna is married three times. 
The third wife is alive. | 


Lakshamma is known as Hebasur Lakshamma for her 
natal village is Hebasur, a village about 20 miles from 
Makunti. She has ahouse at her natal village given by her 
father. She is a widow and is highly respected in the 
village, especially in the Desai Oni. 


There were two Pattara (Goldsmith’s ) families when 
I started my work. Both of them were immigrants. 
Pattara Padmavva, my informant, came with her children 
when she was still young, and is now a widow. Her sons 
are engaged in carpentry and not goldsmithy. They also 
cultivate lands. Another family isitinerary. The young 
person Shankarappa was more interested, people say, in 
village politics than in his occupation. Hecame alone 
when I was just starting my field work. He settled down 
on the verandah (Jagali) of Kallagowdati Mallappa’s 
house and began getting customers not only from Makunti 
but also from Bellatti, Masur, Yerikoppa and other nearby 
villages. In the beginning the villagers were suspicious 
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of the goldsmith as it is prayerbial in this region that the 
goldsmiths are more often than not cheats.* However; 
Shankarappa gradually _ developed contacts and the 
villagers began to trust him, especially after’ he- broughy 
his wife and his three children, of whom the youngest 
was suffering from rickets. . Village women, particularlt 
daughters-in-law, | stealthily purchased gold through him 
with the money they managed to save by selling grains with 
out the knowledge of their husbands, fathers-in-law and/or 
mothers-in-law. Shankarappa could successfully convince 
the women, as his words were sweet and full of wisdom, 
Hewas: later on found to have been addicted to drinking 
country liquor or liquor (Sarayi), He found his friends 
among Thammanna, Marewadada Sarana and some young 
persons of Masur as they were also drinking illicit liquor, 
Within a year of his comingto Makunti- Shankarappa 
managed to collect gold ornaments worth nearly six thouta 
and rupees. , 


One day Jeyur Mallayya began to beat the gong at 
5330 a.m. in the Viraktha Math. (The gong was’ presen 
ted by a social worker who was working «as a . midwife 
under the Central Social Welfare Board’s Welfare Exten- 
sion Scheme.t) It was being beaten eyery early morning 
by Mallayya. It was the time for the Swamijito take bath 
and to perform, Sivapyja’ (worshiping: Lord Siya ‘in the 
form of /shta Linga). On. that day, I got up early, hearing 
the gong and went for ablutions. On. the ‘way. back,’ at 
the village well I heard three women conversing with 
anxiety in a a low tone. 1 overheard the: penveréation and. 


_ * A Kannada proverb. says that the ‘goldsmith would not leave 
even his sister’s gold unrobbed. 


+ The Government of India constituted 4 semi-governmental body, 
The Central Social Welfare Board, ‘in. 1953, to provide gtants- 
insaid to voluatary social welfare tlre and to ofganise 
welfare activities ‘for women aie ch ee, mace wn” pura’ 
areas, rd / ’ ‘ fi5 hdd < he i 


iS ISVS 35 cinta my cd 
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it wag: about Shankarappa.  Shankarappa had left the 
village. the: previous night without.the knowledge of the 
villagers. «The women who had given: gold ornaments 
realized that their wealth was plundered under their very 
noses. I began to get reports in the Math from. those 
who came to visit Swamiji. Shankarappa had sent his 
wife and children somewhere about fifteen days ago. 
Those women who had lost their wealth began to weep 
and curse their bad luck and Shankarappa. Those who 
had given the gold without the knowledge of their elders, 
I learnt, did not dare to complain or to express their 
anxiety and sorrow lest they should be found out. 
Shankarappa was not traced for months. But only vague 
reports» about his having gone to Raichur side were 
peacived and were being circulated round the village. 


The Dashes: a mnon-vegetarian caste, are beni! 
knownas Areru.. They claim to have descended from a 
military group, belonging to Sivaji, a rebel against.‘ the 
Moghal Empire in the 17th century A.D, The Areru 
are generally agriculturists, There were two among them 
who ‘were not agriculturists and they were working as 
Panchayat servants. There are seven families of Areru: 
Banappa is the leader of them as well as the elder of the 
village. His: is a joint family. -His elder sister who is a 
widow, and his younger brother live with him. There is 
another Areru. elderly person, Bhimappa, a pious man who 
says that. his life is dedicated to Lord Pandarinath of 
BARAATORETS 

There ; are four old widows among the Marathas. One 
is\Banappa’s elder sister Savavva, another is a Panchayat 
member Krishnayva, the third is Krishnavva’s sister-in-law: 
and the last is Areru Buddappa’s mother-in-law. 


The, Marathas, on occasions such as birth and. marri- 
age, “Snvite Jangama. priests. On such occasions they get 
food prepated by Lingayats as the Jangamas and Lingaysat 
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do not eat in the Areru family. When Areru Buddappa 
performed his daughter’s marriage, the elders who 
supervised the ceremony were Lingayats and the Jangama 
priests were given Dakshina on the occasion. I was also 
offered the seat of the priest. 


Uppars are either traditional salt makers or masons. 
But an Uppara who practises medicine says that they and 
their ancestors never produced and sold salt nor did they 
work as masons. On the other hand, he says, they were 
Patels, the ‘ rulers of village ’. 


There are two families housed ina building divided 
into two parts. The village Vaidya, the physician, is 
living in his father-in-law’s house. He, his wife and his 
three children are in the right wing of the house. He has 
a piece of land leased to a Lingayat for cultivation. In 
the second portion lives Ramanna, who has now taken to 
selling milk, with his wife. Recently, in 1964, Ramanna ’s 
mother died of old age. When his mother was alive, he was 
running a shop. Since he became insolvent he wound up 
his business. Afterwards he worked for some months as 
a Jeetha * in Bellatti and now is a milkvendor. 


There is only one Kuruba family. The Kurubas are 
traditionally shepherds and blanket weavers. Strangely 
enough there is not a single sheep in the village. Kury- 
bara Siddappa is a widower, living near Viraktha Math on 
the same street. [used to hear his drum beat during 
night. His two sons are working on their farm. 


There are nearly fifty Valmiki familes. Valmikis are 
also known as Naiks and Talawars. Talawar is a service 


*Jeetha isa system prevalent in Makunti region by which a person 
serves his master, an agriculturist, generally for a year for a 
agreed quantity of grains, an amount of money, two pairs re) 
dress and two meals a day. 
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title. For their traditional work they are given a piece of 
land on which they can raise crops. Since there are more 
than one family with an obligation to serve the village, and 
with the privilege of using the land, the three families are 
sharing the land sometimes in turn and at some other 
times together. This land has been a bone of contention 
for them. The rest of the Valmikis are agriculturists and 
landless labourers. 


The Valmikis are a non-vegetarian caste and are 
treated as lower than Areru. The Lingayats of Makunti, 
it is to be noted here, consider them to be Kappu jana, a 
coloured people, though the Lingayats also appear to be 
like Valmikis in their colour, varying from light brown 
to thick dark skin. Some times the Areru are also 
clubbed with Valmikis, for the purpose of considering 
social status. The Harijans are untouchables as they deal 
in leather work. The Muslims are outsiders as they are 
not Hindus. 


Among the Valmikis there was a custom of letting 
young women to be religious prostitutes, called Devadasis. 
But now the system is being discouraged. There is a very 
fat old woman of 60 years who lives in a hut with her son, 
her daughter-in-law and her grand-children. She isa 
Devadasi and a devotee of Goddess Yallamma.* When 
Il approached her for information she suddenly became 
angry with me and turned her blood red eyes towards me. 
“Why have you come tome? To make enquiries about 
the -Devata? How silly you are! And you dare to 


* The Goddess Yallamma is a powerful Goddess of the region. Her 
seat is at Saundatti, 22 miles north of Dharwar where every 
Tuesday and Friday people in thousands flock to worship the 
Goddess. Women irrespective of caste excepting Brahmins get 
themselves declared as devotees of Yallamma. They are called 
Jogathis. But all Jogathis are not from among_ the traditional 
prostitutes, and all the prostitutes are not Jogathis. 
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approach me! I need no help from you! Mother Yallavva 
is the protector of both of us, you and me! Go away! 
Get out of my sight!’ It had taken-us not less than 
20 minutes to calm her down. Ramanna who had 
taken me to her, explained to her on my earlier suggestion 
that I was only there to meet her, as a son meets his mother. 
Then Kuddavva, (that is how she is known in the village, 
for her sight is not normal and from a distance she appears 
as though she is blind) began to explain the high status 
she commands in the village and the way in which she is 
honoured by the people of all castes (excepting Holeyas) 
on the occasions of birth and marriage. 


Among the Valmikis there were ten elderly persons 
of whom the oldest (110 years, he was the oldest in the 
entire village) died in 1964. 


The Valmikis generally live in huts, and only six of 
them are either brick-built or partly stone-built houses. 
Durgannavat Kariyappa is the richest among them and 
Balur Banappa is the cleverest of the Valmikis in the estima- 
tion of the people. Balur Banappa is also a village ser- 
vant who avoided me whenever I called on him to get 
information. Banappa has married three times. The 
second wife is alive but divorced. She is running a 
shop near Hanuman temple. She was born in the Linga- 
yat caste. After divorcing her first husband she began to 
live with Banappa. Now she is addressed as Talavara Sakka+ 
ravva. According to the people she is ‘ Kulagettake’.* 
Sakkaravva bore Banappa a son and got afterwards 
divorced. People point out that Banappa has again started 
developing friendship with her. ‘‘Oh! What can he get 


“ Kulagedu’ is a term used in Kannada ‘to describe a position of a 
high caste man or woman becoming low caste by giving up the 
traditional way of life prescribed for and followed by the 
caste people. Kulagettake is used to describe sucha woman. 
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from her, she is rotten and old! Perhaps he goes to her 
shop to eat some savoury, drink tea and smoke bidi’ free 
of cost!’’ said Dyamanna Mulimani, a young man of 
30 years. I used to see Banappa at Sakkaravva’s shop 
often. Banappa was slightly disturbed and at times shy 
to talk about Sakkaravva. » 


There were two Odda families. One had migrated to 
another village. Another isa family of Bandi Odda. 
Oddas are of two types, namely Kallu Odda, the stone 
cutters who are specialists in manufacturing grinding 
stones and another Bandi Odda, the masons, specialists in 
building houses. Kamappa of the Bandi Odda subcaste is 
a landless labourer. His step-son is married and. lives in 
his wife’s village, Neralagi. 


When I once visited Kemappa’s house he was standing 
in a corner of the house while his wife was spreading a 
mattress for me to sit on. I looked at a photograph of a 
young cadet hung on a pillar and made enquiries about 
the photo: The woman said in harsh loud voice, ‘‘ This 
is of my son. He was born to my first husband. After 
the death of my husband I married this fellow!’ She 
pointed to Kamappa while she said this. She was found 
to be unlike any other woman in the village. She seemed 
to have been fully convinced that her husband was an 
incompetent and worthless fellow. She did not show the 
usual courtesy, expected of a wife when she talked about 
Kamappa, her husband. Kamappa pocketed the insult, 
and he did not react angrily at all to-her remarks !. 


I learnt from Kamappa a year after that incident that 
he had severed ties with his wife as she began to live with 
a Lingayat man. He said that it was a great relief to be 
rid of her. But he was very sore about. the way. he was 
forced to severe ties. He said he could have murdered 
that ‘rascal’ and ‘Tayigganda’;' (Tayigganda is a 
Kannada term which means the one who is having sexual 
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relations with ones own mother.) Kamappa was referring 
to the paramour of his wife. ‘‘ The elders of Makunti are 
no use. They are incompetent and corrupt. Tell me 
Sahab, would these Lingayat elders have kept quiet, 
ignoring the incident, if a Lingayat wife was spoiled and 
kept by a Odda man ?’’ [ sympathized with him. 


The Muslims are not a caste group in the strict sense 
of the term. But a majority of the Makunti people do 
not consider them to belong to a separate religion with 
whom they cannot have any socio-religious and economic 
relationship. The Muslims are cultivators. Rustum is 
a well known singer among the members of a Bhajana 
Mandali,* His brother is a wrestler and a competitor along 
with Hindu youths in Kamana Habba (a festival of burning 
the image of god of love, Kama) in bringing fire from the 
pyre of Kama setup by Holeyas. Mohammad isin charge 
of decorating Peerala Devaru, the God Allah. He keeps 
the ‘Devarw’ in the Kendra during Moharam, the festival 
of Muslims, and the Hindus of Makunti take more inte- 
rest in celebrating the festival than the Muslims them- 
selves. 


There are five families of Muslims in which there are 
four old people. Of the old persons, one is a widow, 
another is a widower, the third is married for the second 
time and the last is Desai’s agent. Ameenavya is a fine 
old widow of 70 years who has only one daughter 
married to a primary school teacher at Misrikoti, about 
16 miles from Makunti in the South. She stays with her 
daughter for six months ina year. The widower, Am- 
eenavva’s brother-in-law, has two sons who are married 


*Bhajana Mandali is a group of people which sits in Viraktha Math 
in the evenings to sing devotional songs by beating drums, 
cymbals and playing harmonium. The Bhajana Mandali_ sings 
also while corpse is worshipped and being taken in funeral 
procession. 
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very recently in 1964. The third and the youngest among 
them is living away from the village in his fields on the bank 
of a rivulet, Bedati Halla. He is acultivator and his wife 
is a vegetable-vendor. Saidu Sab, known. by this name, is 
believed to have occult or esoteric power. He is said to 
have dried the crops of those people who had tried to 
harm him. Therefore he is feared by Makunti people. 
Pinjara Kasim Sahab is an old man of 65 years who has 
been deputed by the Desais to supervise the tenants. He 
has a history of having worked with terrible decoits during 
the 1930s in the Belgaum and Bijapur areas of the State. 
Now he is considered to be an aged tiger, having no phy- 
sical strength to try his old feats. He is with his wife and 
children. His married daughter is often found staying 
with him, as her husband has run away with a Valmiki 


woman. 


The Holeyas are the untouchables*. There are about 
twenty households of them. The Harijan is a term first 
used by Mahatma Gandhi to bring all the untouchable castes 
under one fold and to raise their socio-religious status. 
According to tradition, the untouchables are on the other 
side of the Chaturvarna system. The colony occupied by 
them is known as Holegeri. The Holeyas deal in leather 
work. They carry dead animals, skin them and tan the 
leather and prepare shoes and those leather articles required 


by the village agriculturists. 


The Holeyas are rarely addressed as Harijans by 
Makunti people. When I asked a boy of 12 years to show 
the house of Harijan Sangappa, the boy wanted to know 
whether I desired to go to ‘Holeyara Sangappa’. Sangappa 
is the leader of the untouchables and he is also a member 


*Indian Constitution dees not recognize them as untouchables. The 
State has abolished the practice of untouchability. But in 
Makunti the law has not yet been effective. 
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of the Village Council. He wasthe only one who stood 
for the election of a reserved seat for Harijans. (One seat 
for the Harijans of the Makunti Village Council is reser- 
ved under the provisions of the Village Panchayat Act.) 
Sangappa is at the same time the richest among the Hole- 
yas and he is economically better off than many of the 
Lingayats. 


As already described earlier, the untouchables occupy 
the lowest rung of the social ladder in Makunti. But they 
are allowed to go through ‘Husi’ in the house of Lingayats 
to the farm-yard. There was also a custom among them 
asamong the Valmikis, of letting young women to be 
Devadasis. There are still two Devadasis.. One Valmiki of 
Masur developed an interest in a Devadasi of Makunti with 
whom he began to live. He was excommunicated and was 
refused re-entrance to his caste. Even after his ‘wife’ 
died he is staying in Makunti with his children.: His 
mother, whom I contacted later, was very sorry for her 
son’s bad fate. ‘‘ Though he is excommunicated we treat 
him with affection when he visits us. But he has to eat 
sitting ona lower place, in a clay plate ’’ said his mother 
with emotion. Her eyes were filled with tears when she 
said this. 


The castes in Makunti co-operate with one -another 
in many ways. The agriculturists seek help from car- 
penters, blacksmiths and Holeyas particularly in their 
operations. The Jangama priests, the barbers, the washer- 
men, the goldsmiths and the tailors are essential 
functionaries who have certain religious functions to 
discharge on the occasions of birth, tonsure, initiation, 
marriage, death and other such occasions of an 
individual’s life crises, and in community ceremonies and 
celebrations. ‘The Talavars, Areru and Oddas are working 
as village servants and messengers nct only for the Pan- 
chayat but also for individual families in carrying message 
of birth, first menstruation, death and the like. In 1963 a 
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village post office was opened. The people have started 
using this new agency to send their messages to. their 
relatives and friends. __ But still the traditional messengers 
have a vital role to play. People are bound thus, by the 
Aya system known as Jajmani system in North India.* 


The agriculturists require the help of landless 
labourers to work for them in their farms and homes. 
A traditional system of Jeetha is very much prevalent in 
Makunti. Irrespective of caste, children and adults are 
working as Jeetha servants in the agriculturists’ - families. 
The Jeetha servants are generally poor and landless. They 
are either sent by their parents or have accepted the work 
on their own. Jeetha servants are generally unmarried. 
Some of the elderly persons whom I studied, had, in their 
younger days, worked for years as Jeetha servants. 


The Desai brothers though not living here have 
amajoc portion of wet rice land, dry-crop lands and forest 
land .in the village. Their lands are. leased to some of 
the village agriculturists for cultivation. The tenants 
are occasionally summoned by the Desais when they pay 
visits to the village. There are tenants who depend 
entirely.on the Desai lands; some of them have 
their. own lands in .addition. The Desais have leased 
their lands on the condition that the tenants pay a fixed 
quantity of grains or an amount of money, known as 
Lavani, regularly, once a year. But one Brahmin, a 
bachelor from Dharwar, who had stayed for two years in 
the village, put new ideas into the tenants’ heads and made 
them refuse to pay the entire Lavani to the Desais. Accord- 
ing to the new laws governing the tenauacy, they were told, 
the peasants need not pay somuch. The Desai refused 
to receive the paltry sum offered by some of his tenants. 
The tenants on the advice of the Brahmin began to send 


we 


*See Oscar Lewis, Village: Life in North India, University of 
Illinois Press; Urbana, 1958, particularly Chapter two, pp. 55-84. 
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the money by Money Order through the post office. But 
the Desais rejected the money. The tenants spent that 
money as well. It is said that there are tenants who owe 
the Desai six to eight years’ arrears of Lavani. Some of 
the tenants who also instigated the rest had without the 
knowledge of the others,- been paying the Lavani. Now 
the tenants who are defaulters are found to be in 
difficulties. They say they were not only misled by the 
Brahmin of Dharwar but also deceived by their own elders 
of the village. This dispute, however, has been one of 
the sources of bringing people together as well as 
increasing conflicts in the village. 


There are three main temples of Basavanna, 
Dyamavva and Hanuman. There is a Viraktha Math 
where a Swamiji used to stay. In the Holegeri there are 
two tiny structures in which God Renuka and Goddess 
Kariyavva are kept and worshipped. The Basavanna is 
worshipped by a Jangama, the Dyamavva by a Badagi, the 
Hanuman by a Valmiki while the Renuka and Kariyavva 


are worshipped by the Holeyas. The Allah of Muslims 
is worshipped by Muslims. 


In addition to these the God Kalmeswara’s temple 
is located in the south west about a mile from the village. 
It is said that Kalmeswara is the original God of the 
village, for the village was formerly located around that 
temple. It is believed that the village has a historical 
significance since it was one of the important towns of 
Kadamba rulers of thirteenth century A.D. It is 
said that in the Kalmeswara temple* there were stone 
inscriptions which were removed by the Government long 
ago. The village, according to the belief, was shifted to 


——— 


*Also known as Siddalingeswara temple (?) South-Indian Inscripti 
Vol. XV, Archaeological Survey of India, Manager of Bubiteatons. 
Delhi, 1964, P. 285. (These stones are now in the Kannada 
Research Institute, Karnatak University, Dharwar). 
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the present site to which people from villages, Ayyana 
Katte, Tavarekatte and Chennnikoppa, which were 
located round Makunti, came, deserting their villages, and 
settled down in this village long long ago. That is why 
even now the people worship the deities of those 
deserted villages as well. One is Basavanna; two others 
are Kariyavvas. I learnt that once a year Lambanis 
(an Ex-criminal tribe) from Bijapur visit Tavaragatte 
Kariyavva as she is said to be their family Goddess. The 
Kalmeswara God is worshipped by a Jangama of Makunti 
who is given a piece of land for his work. 


The deity Kariyavva is worshipped in almost all fami- 
lies, particularly of the agriculturists. For the Goddess is 
believed to have the power to protect crops and cattle 
from pests, rodents and other diseases. In the fields under 
banyan trees, neem trees or tamarind trees, the deity Kari- 
yavva is worshipped. The ‘image’ of Kariyavva is not 
very much different from any ordinary stone available 
there. However, the place of worship is treated as sacred 
and one should not walk on the place with foot- 
wears on. | 


The gods, goddesses and deities play an important 
role in uniting the people, particularly on festive occasions. 
Dyamavva’s festival is an expensive affair. That is why 
it is rarely celebrated. Old people refer to the Dyamavva 
festival celebrated about 45 years ago when they estimate 
their age and speak about certain incidents that happened 
to them. The names of the villagers are typical in the 
sense that most of them are named after the gods and 
goddesses ; for example, Kallappa, Basappa, Dyamappa, 
Hanumanthappa, Kariyavva, Kallavva, Basavva, Dyamavva 
are very common. These days, however, changes are 
witnessed in naming children ; new names are creeping in. 
It isan example of urban influence, for strange names 
found very much in Dharwar and other such towns are 
being borrowed by Makunti people. For example, there 
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are children with names like Santha, Neelamma, Pushpa, 
Annapurna, Kamala. Strangely enough, the boys lag 
behind the girls in getting new names. : 


There are five merchants who purchase paddy in 
Makunti at cheaper rates and take the load to Dharwa . 
in hired bullock carts to sell to the rice mill owners. One 
Hanumantha who had dealt in paddy trade for fifteen, 
years disappeared one fine morning. He was said to have - 
borrowed money from many people and had not paid to- 
some people the price of the paddy he had purchased from 
them. When calculated, it was found that he owed nearly 
ten thousand rupees. He was a nice person who used 
to oblige village women by purchasing delicious and artis- 
tic things for them. It is also said that some of the 
villagers owed some thousands to him. His wife, an honest 
and hardworking woman, is said to have never received 
any amount from him for her expenses. Another Sannell- 
appa, an old person, has given up trading since he has 
become Bankrupt. He has tried to get a paddy stock of 
Yaligara Mariyappa in order to re-establish his trading 
relations with the rice mill owners but failed at his 
attempts as he was found out to bea cheat. 


There are two outsiders who advance money to the 
agriculturists during the sowing season in the months of 
May and June and get paddy during November and 
December at cheaperrates. They have tremendous con- 
trolnot only on the people who sell paddy to them but 
also on others. They have played their part in creating 
and then in resolving some of the village quarrels. Their 
assistance is sought in many things, especially in meeting 
lawyers, attending court’s work, influencing Taluka and 
District officials, as they are from Dharwar. One of them 
opened a provision-cum-tea shop, but failed to earn 
enough money. So he closed down the business.and con- 
{ nued his old trade. | 
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Apart from these there is a Jangama widow Gangamma, 
a resident of Dharwar, who purchases paddy at Makunti. 
She invites to her place and entertains people like Badigera 
Lakshamma who are hospitable to her and who help: her: 
in getting paddy at cheaper rates. sy 


People of Makunti get their chemical manure and 
seeds from Dharwar and Hubli. The Community Develop- 
ment personnel help some of the leaders in procuring 
necessary things from the government. The V.L.W. is 
approached by moneyed people and Panchayat members 
to get some favours from him. . To get a loan is not easy 
unless the people have personal relationship with V.L.W, 
and other officials. The Patil, the chairman of the Pan- 
chayat, Angadi Kallappa, Sannimani Danappa, Kallimani 
Kallappa, Arera Banappa ‘circle’ Sangappa are some of 
the leaders whose assistance is essentia! to get things done 
at government offices and in the courts. For, they know 
very well the people concerned at Dharwar. More- 
over, the Talathi or the village. record-keeper’ stays 
at Dharwar. He is a Brahmin by caste. His help is 
sought to get Jands and houses transferred or registered in 
their names. The Talathi rarely visits Makunti. With 
the assistance of the Patil and some leaders he has been 
maintaining his grip over the people of Makunti. 


To get bullocks of good breed, called Mudla,* one 
has to go to far-off cattle-markets like Davanagere which 
is a hundred miles away. . Mallappa Gangannavar and 
Nagayya Bolemmi are good at examining the features of 
bullocks and baffaloes and at discovering defects in them. 
Mallappa is known for his visits to different cattle-markets 
and for his skill in selecting good varieties of bullocks. 
He purchases bullocks when they are young, rears 


*Mudla means ‘of East’. The type of bullocks which are. generally 
of 44 feet in height and 5 feet length and look delicate are 
called Mudla. They are brought from the markets of the East, 
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them well and sells them after getting some service from 
them ata higher price and thus gains profit. There are 
occasions when sellers of cattle of the Mudla variety come 
from the East that is, from the castern part of Mysore 
and the western part of Andhra Pradesh with their flock 
of young bullocks to seJl-them to the peasants on credit. 
They generally speak Telugu and wear red dhotis and 
white shirts. They may occasionally wear turbans. They 
collect their money periodically. There are people in 
Makunti and in other nearby villages who purchase bul- 
locks on credit and fail to pay the money on stipulated 
dates. So the bullock sellers ‘drag’ the purchasers to 
the Kendra and request the village leaders to settle the 
matter. Some times the bullocks are returned with com- 
pensation or the purchaser is fined for having failed to 
abide by his words. 


Generally people prefer country bred bullocks. Some 
moneyed people go in for male buffaloes who are fero- 
cious and sturdy andcan withstand heavy work. I learnt 
that formerly, about 20 to 30 years ago, there were more 
male baffaloes than at present in Makunti. Satura 
Seethavva, Talavara Bhimappa, Kallola Basappa are the 
ones who have male buffaloes. During the Deepavali 
festival male buffaloes are taken to Kadi for the fight. In 
earlier days, I was told, the buffalo-fight was an occasion 
worth observing. ‘‘Oh! these days both cattle and men 
have lost their vigour! They have no courage and they 
are incompetent for fighting or for watching the fight. The 
people eat Dosi (pancake) in the hotels and lose their 
health. They have become cunning instead of being 
straight-forward! ’’ said Tarihal Ishappa, a widower and 
a Vedanti,* while I was observing one of the buffalo- 


* Vedanti is one who is having the knowledge of a branch of Hindu 
philosophy. But in rural Mysore Vedanti is the term used to 
describe any person who always talks about religion and morals 
and teaches ethics. 
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fights on a Deepavali day. Buffaloes are brought from 
the deep south and west of the Malnad areas of the 
State. 7 


The village is administered by a council of members 
elected by the people according to the rules laid down by 
the State. Bellatti is another small village of 500 popula- 
tion brought under the jurisdiction of the Makunti Group- 
Village-Panchayat. From Bellatti there are two elected 
members of whom one is the Vice-President. Eleven 
members are from Makunti and the president is one of 
them. Of eleven members,. two are women (widows) 
belonging to the Areru and Badagi castes, one is a Badagi 
one is a Holeya and the rest are Lingayats. The secretary 
is the Patil of the village. Though this formal Panchayat 
council is working, the informal group of older persons is 
equally powerful in regulating the village affairs collectively 
as well as distributively. 


I have to point out here that the village is woven 
into a wider net-work of socio-economic relationships of 
communities in the region of thirty miles radius and some- 
times stretching upto 100 miles. 


The Makunti people go for marketing to Dharwar on 
Tuesdays. The women carry rice, pulses, chilli, tamarind 
milk and other village products to sell, and they purchase 
vegetables, oil, jawar, cloth and such other consumer 
articles in the market. Young persons take bullock carts, 
loading them with paddy, hay and people. Old women 
more than old men are found shopping in the Dharwar 
market. 


Some of the younger persons stay over the night to 
visit films. They spend their night at provisional stores 
whole-sale agencies, restaurants and, if they have developed 
acquaintance, with women of illrepute. 
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The people of Makunti know the places and take the 
help of. experts in treating physical and psychological 
ills in surrounding villages and towns. In Salakina Koppa, 
2 milles from Makunti, there is one Dyamanna who 
has mastered a particular drug and sacred chants, with 
the help of which he is supposed to cure eyesores, and 
wounds on the. back (Betala Hunnu) and children’s diseases 
supposed to have been. caused by evil stars, evil 
spirits or evil eyes. Dyamanna does not give any 
medicine to the patient to swallow or to apply 
but simply goes to a nearby field, performs Puja in the 
name of his favourite deity and pulls out a particular plant 
by the roots. This action of his is called ‘Gida Kiluvudu’. 
Gida means a plant or a shrub and Ki/uvudu means pulling 
it out by the roots. After this performance he returns 
home and tells the patient to go to his or her home. It is 
not even necessary for the patient to go himself personally. 
Anybody can go as arepresentative. But the patient or 
the representative will have to take two betel leaves, some 
pieces of arecanut, thirtyone paise and, if possible a 
coconut. It is believed that as the pulled _ plant 
dries, the disease will also get cured. Kasim Sahab of 
Makunti is one of the persons who got his wound. cured. 
Dyamanna is 60 years old and he was very happy to 
receive me when I paid him a visit. He narrated his 
story of how he acquired the art of healing the wound and 
curing diseases. I expressed my surprise at his health, 
pointing out especially to his perfect teeth. He smiled 
and said they were dentures. 


At Dharwar there is a family which has specialized 
in curing snake-bite. The snake-bitten person should go 
to the Brahmin’s family with a coconut. If the old man 
is there at the time he will come out with a tumbler full 
of water, pour the water on the ground near the doorstep, 
take a pinch.of mud and smear it on the spot where the 
snake has bitten.-.Then the person can go, with full 
confidence of survivIng the bite. Any, members of the 
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Brahmin family can perform. this when the old man is 
away from home. This performance or process of curing 
is called ‘Niru Hakisuvudu’, literally meaning ‘‘ getting 
water poured’’. Like these experts, there are people in 
Gidada: Hubballi and Hunasikatte who cure dogbites. 


At Hubli and Dummavada there are specialists who 
pierce copper rings through the patient’s ear, or give a 
charmed anklet to be worn. By this, children’s diseases, 
wounds, especially scrofula of the throat (known as 
Ganda Male Hunnu) are believed to be cured. The experts 
are goldsmiths. ‘They attract people due to this faculty 
and get a good number of customers who intend to get 
their ornaments made, repaired, renewed or to sell and 
purchase them. On Thursdaysand Sundays the experts 
make charmed rings ; they are like talismans and on those 
days people throng to their houses. Huttakkanavar 
Shankara and Badagera hae s child got such rings 
made by the experts. 


At Hebballi, about 15 miles from the village, to 
which one can travel by bus from .Dharwar, there is an 
Ayurvedic Clinic run by a Vaidya who is a _ blacksmith by 
caste. The physician has specialized in treating mentally 
disturbed people, in addition to curing physical diseases. 
He has learnt this art from his grandfather who was also 
known for this art of healing. Makunti people do visit 
him-to get treatment. Chitti Paravva’s elder son of 
Makunti was found to be mentally sick. He used to beat 
his widowed mother and his younger brother black and 

-blue with whatever material that was available to him 
-.and he often used vulgar and loathsome words. Once he 
forcefully snatched money and ornaments from his mother 
and ran away, only to hand it over to an unknown person. 
Once he sold a calf for a small sum and nobody knew for 
what purpose he had spent the money thus got. He was 
a turbulent young person who would attack any. person, 
excepting Kallimani Kallappa. The boy was tied toa 
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peg in a bullock cart and taken to the government mental 
hospital at Dharwar. But his disease was not cured 
there. So he was removed to Hebballi Ayurvedic Clinic 
where he got some relief. But ultimately he was taken to 
a remote village in Karwar District, where he was cured 
with a herbal medicine. 


I must mention here how some of the people get 
their vague fears dispelled and deep-seated desires realized 
by consulting a fortune teller who is a devotee of 
Rasavanna at Marewad (a village about 10 miles away). 
The devotee is an old man of 70 years’ who belongs to 
Amminabhavi village (a village very near to Marewad). 
He goes to worship the God Basavanna (the Bull God) at 
Marewad. On Sundays, and especially on newmoon 
days, people from different villages within the radius 
of 30 miles gather round the old man to know 
their fate and to consult him about their plans of 
acquiring land, purchasing houses and cattle, about 
taking treatment from a particular physician ete. 
The old man, Bhoopanna, sits in front of the temple, 
having smeared Vibhuti (sacred ash) all over his body, and 
listens with astounding patience to the enquiries made by 
his clients. With ‘a smile on his lips and a twinkle in his 
eyes’ he gives satisfactory replies in a musical tone. 
Mostly women form his clientele. Angadi Basalingappa, 
a widower of 70 years of Makunti, is a regular visitor, 
along with others to Marewada Basavanna. Once he 
complained of pains in his knee joints when I met him on 
my way to Makunti while he was returning from Marewada. 
He said, ‘‘ Well, let God Basava give me strength to take 
his Darsana (to visit him), if He wants. I have been going 
there for more than 25 years to His temple io pay homage 
to Him. It is His will that enables me, or does not, to 
visit Him often! ”’ 


This is how the people of Makunti are connected with 
other communities by seeking help from the magico-religious 
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experts and traditional Vaidyas. In Makunti itself 
there are five people specially consulted by people 
from nearby villages as well as by the local people. 
Badagera Thammanna reads the movements of planets and 
tells the whereabouts of your cow, Meti Basappa gives 
medicine to children’s diseases, Saidu Sahab assists you 
with his occult power if you have a revenge to take against 
your enemy, Honnur Basappa ties a charmed thread round 
the neck of your cow or buffalo and makes her start 
yielding more milk, and the Jangama Gadigayya fixes the 
auspicious day for your daughter’s marriage or for sowing 
paddy. 


Thus the experts and the leaders in these spheres, 
both in Makunti and the communities around, have been 
playing a vital role in linking the communities and in 
maintaining a wider operational regional community. 


Apart from these links intimate and regular contacts 
are established in the spheres of family, kinship and caste. 
The daughters of Makunti go as daughters-in-law to 
Hunasikatti, Hullambi, Jodalli, Pudakalakatti, Amaragola, 
Navalur, Kurubagatti, Dharwar, Gidada Hubballi, Heb- 
balli, Ambalikoppa and other villages; and from there 
come the daughters-in-law of Makunti. Though alliance 
between grooms and brides are found among the people 
in the village itself preference is given to outsiders. 
Excepting Dharwar and Hubli, the nearby towns, people 
of Makunti have marital relations established mostly with 
neighbouring villages only. The radius of the kinship ties 
is not more than thirty miles. There are not more than 
four instances of bringing brides from, or giving them to, 
communities beyond thirty miles from Makunti. 


On the occasions of birth, marriage-festivals and 
funeral ceremonies, relatives gather together and 
renew and strengthen their bonds of kinship, through 
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[4239 
which is also strengthened the net-work of the wider com- 
munity. Caste people go to other places and come from 
other villages to Makunti for consultation with, and 
help from, the leaders of their caste. The post office 
and the two. bus stations about 14 and 2 miles away, 
respectively have gradually enabled people to develop 
more contacts with their relatives and friends living in the 
region.* 


But the people of Makunti have something different 
to say with regard to the frequency of the meetings of 
relatives. Formerly, marriages used to be celebrated for 
nearly a week, and therefore relatives were able to stay 
for longer periods together, which gave them enough time 
for strengthening their ties. ‘‘ But now the people have 
become very clever,’’ said Buddikayi Fakkirappa, aged 
80 years and blear-eyed. He continued in a tone of 
dissatisfaction, ‘They go to Ulavi Basappa’s temple at 
Dharwar or to Someswar (near Dharwar) with a couple 
of people, eat a meal there, perform the ceremony of 
tying Tali,t and return in the evening. The relatives are 
required to go directly to those places and not to the 
family of the bridal party. This is Kaligala,”’ 


The cost of living is going up, and the people of 
Makunti are mostly in debt. I was told that about 20 
years ago Makunti was a prosperous village, with plenty 
to eat and spend. ‘‘ Then there was Chinnada Hoge (Smoke 
emitted from Goldsmith’s furnace)! in the village ’’ said 
Kallangadi Sivappa while he was narrating how people 


*Bus service from Dharwar was introduced in 1967. 
tTali is a wedding-necklace, equivalent to wedding ring in its function. 


{This is commonly used to describe the Golden Age of the past. 
Chinnada means of gold and Hoge means smoke. The expression 
is explained thus if people have enough to eat and clothe they 
can save money which in turn coz!d te converted into gold or 
ornaments. Then goldsmiths would he very busy in making 
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have beccme lazy, deceitful, furitive in their action, and 
poor. ‘*‘ What can they feed their friends and relatives 
with?’? He put the question, and answered himself, 
“they do not even have sufficient fodder to feed their 


cattle ’’. 


But people go out of and come into Makunti, esta- 
blish new relations and renew the old ones, break rela- 
tions, only to re-establish them. With the death of 
the old, some relations die out. But with the birth of a 
member, the drama of kinship begins again. Changes 
are witnessed, but only to show that the community is 
alive to modern forces even though those are mild in 
their imprint. 


5 
THE YOUNG AND THE OLD 


People cannot be dichotomously divided as simply as 
the title of this chapter suggests. For, this kind of divi- 
sion would ignore the significant differential social chara- 
cteristics that age-groups exhibit within these broad cate- 
gories. According to the social condition; people belong- 
ing to different age-groups, act variedly and their action is 
further shaped by their economic conditions, family struc- 
ture, caste status, religious values, educational standards and 
their mental set. So it would be wrong to ignore these, 
influencing factorsin the enthusiasm of focussing our 
attention on the factor of age only. In fact, it is found 
that the process of aging is not merely an affair of passing 
chronological years, as the individual’s physical and mental 
conditions and his society’s reaction to the process are 
inextricably involved*. So it would appear absurd and 
dangerous at the same time to classify the people into 
two rigid groups and analyse their position accordingly. 


But the reason for dividing the people into two 
groups here is to provide for me greater scope to describe 
the distinguishing characteristics of both the groups 
and to lay greater emphasis upon the older people. 
However, the subdivisions of these two major groups and 
the influencing factors are taken into account, while the 
life of the people is being described. 


Before we enter into the discussion on the determi- 
nation of the age limit, I shall take 55 as the inclusive 


——— 


*Richard H. Williams, Clark Tibbits, and Wilma Donhus, (eds), 
Prncesses of Aging, Vols I and II, Atherton Press, 70 fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, 1963. 
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lower age limit for an individual to be considered as an 
older person. Accordingly, there were 154 (9.44 per cent 
of the total population) older persons in Makunti in 1962, 
of whom 73 were women. In the rural India, accord- 
ing to 1961 census there were 29,184,787 (8°12 per cent.) 
of whom 14,349,877 were women, while in rural Mysore 
there were 1,474,106 (8-05 per cent) of whom 711,579 
were women. So according to the figures the percentage 
of older people in Makuntiis higher than that of their 
counter-parts in Mysore State and in the whole of 
India. 


TABLE-1 
‘Young People’ of Makunti according to their Age-Groups 
Age-Group Male Female Total 
0—5 wie 131 102 233 
6—10 eH] 13 112 243 
11—15 see 123 119 242 
16—20 a 67 57 124 
21—25 aig 63 78 141 
26—30 Se, 60 76 136 
31—35 v, 43 53 96 
36—40 "ce 47 43 90 
41—45 ie 42 35 77 
46—50 a3 39 22 61 
51—54 am 23 10 33 
Total Sad 769 707 1476 


a 
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TABLE-2 


Old People of Makunti according to their Age--Group 
EE EE Ee ee EE EE EEE 


Age-Group Male Female Total 
55—59 hs 18 pH) 40 
60—64 ck a0 22 55 
65—69 ee 11 10 21 
70—74 a 11 9 20 
75—79 a 4 2 6 
80—84 a3 -~ 2 2 
85—89 #3 2 3 5 
90—94 vee —* ys 2 
95—99 Am! ] mer 1 

100—104 +3 -- J 1 

105—109 : — — fet 

110—114 en l ey 1 

Total pS 1 73 154 


pee ee 
ae en inlay Jadeg 


I have preferred the 55th as the dividing year of 
people into young and old. This might look arbitrary, 
but gerontologists have not been able to fix any lower age 
limit for older persons and this is due to certain socio- 
economic as_ well as psycho-physiological problems. A 
very important reason is the relativity of old age. People 
are considered to be old for different purposes and from 
the view point of physical and mental health of the person. 
However, scientists generally identify four bases on which 

‘people are judged to be old or otherwise, namely, the 
physiological, psychological, sociological and chronolo- 
gical. 
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| Robert M. Gray and David O. Moberg have clearly 
defined the bases of old age.* I should like to quote them 
at length as their definition is in precise terms. 


“ Physiologically a person is old when the signs of 
wearing out of the body appear. There is much disagree- 
ment among biological and medical authorities as to the 
time at which this senescence normally begins (Senescence 
refers to normal old age in which the physical condition 
of gradual deterioration of the body is apparent ; in con- 
trast, Senility is used increasingly to refer primarily to 
the abnormal mental conditions that occur in old age.) 
There is no one age when all physical functions of a 
given individual begin to show a decline. Deterioration of 
the various parts of the body proceeds at different rates of 
change and generally is so slow that it cannot be measured 
accurately at weekly, monthly or even annual intervals. 
Not all indications of age appear with equal severity ina 
given individual. Except for certain limited.purposes it is 
therefore not yet practicable to use physical criteria as a 
basis for determining whether or not an individual is “old”. 


‘“* Psychological definitions of old age are based on 
changing mental abilities, such as memory and intelligence, 
changing attitudes and changing emotional reactions. 
Here again there is no one age when all individuals begin 
to show the signs of aging. The rate of change is very 
slow and difficult to measure, and there are internal diffe- 
rences fora given individual in the appearance of the 
various signs of aging as well as in the rate at which they 
proceed. It is not feasible at present to use psychological 
criteria as a practical basis for determining who is old 
because the problems of measurement have not yet been 


surmounted. 


er 


*R.M. Gray and D.O. Moberg, The Church and the Older Person, 
William B. Eerdmans publishing company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1962. 
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“From a Sociological view point a person is old when 
he has relinquished the social relationships, roles, and 
statuses which are more typical of persons in the later 
years of life’’*. Even this base is not quite satisfactory 
and to explain its inadequacy the authors give examples 
from preliterate and urban communities. To continue 
in their own words: ‘‘In ‘Primitive’ societies it is relatively 
easy to classify persons in this way (i.e. Sociologically), 
for inthem definite active roles, such as preparation of 
food and clothing, midwifery, ceremonial leadership, 
and the like have been assigned to older people. In 
modern urbanized America, however, there is no definite 
pace established for the aged, and as a result we cannot 
define old age precisely on the basis of Sociological 
criteria.”’ 


‘“ Because of the difficulties of using these defini- 
tions,’’ the authors say that, ‘* Chronological age is the 
standard used by most who speak or write about it. 
Although age in years has varying significance for different 
individuals, many positions people fill in society are deter- 
mined inpart by their chronological age. A person’s 
physiological, psychological and sociological age are 
related to his chronological age ”’ **. 


Resorting to a chronological age limit is also not 
without difficulties. But, since the age limit is under- 
stood in the light of socio-cultural and psycho-physio- 


logical conditions of the person in question the drawbacks 
could be mitigated. 


In India, traditionally, a Hindu’s life is divided into 
four stages, called Asramas, The individual is believed to 
be most probably living (or it is desired that he should 


*Ibid.,pp. 13—14 
**Ibid,pp. 13—14 
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live) for a hundred years. Elders, whenever they happen 
to bless the youngsters, utter a Sloka (a Sanskrit verse) 
which would mean that their wishes were that the young- 
ster should live a prosperous life of ahundred years. 
Some people divide the period into equal units of 25 
years each and treat them as four succeeding stages of 
life thatan individual passes through. Accordingly, the 
fist 2) Yeats. ate. 10 be “treated “a's “the period ‘of 
Brahmacharya, the period when the individual has to 
be engaged in studies, and is expected to lead a _ celibate 
life. He is then qualified to enter into the most signi- 
ficant and responsible position of a householder 
(Grahastha) after marrying a proper person according 
to traditional rules. The third is the stage of relinquishing 
some of the household duties and roles, and delegating 
the power to his son, preferably the eldest. During this 
period he is expected to lead a peaceful and undisturbed, 
life by doing penance and helping those who are in need 
This stage is called Vanaprasthasrama. It is not necessary 
for a person who has attained ‘this stage to cut himself off 
completely from worldly affairs; in fact the person is 
permitted to live with his wife, but away from his home. 
This stage is very important for our purpose, for it is in 
this stage that a person enters into old age. The fourth 
stage is Sanyasa or the life of a recluse who is unattached 
to the earthly life and who is beyond the joys and sorrows 
of human life. It is not even necessary for him to sub- 
ject himself to any religious norms. Then, according to 
the chart, he should be the one who has passed the age of 
75 years. So the last stage should also be included for 
our consideration, with the third. Thus, we have 
fifty years for a person to live an old man’s life. In other 
words, a person enters into old age at his 50th year and 
lives on for 50 years more to play a role different from his 
past life of a bachelor and a householder. 


But there is acontroversy about the four-stage life 
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and the manner in which they are supposed to succeed.* 
It is argued that the last stage, Sanyasa, was not found to 
be recorded in the earlier socio-religious text books and 
the first three stages were the only ones that were popu- 
larly recognised from the beginning. Moreover the 
Sanyasa stage of life was, according to the rules, not 
necessarily to be next to the Vanaprasthasrama. This means 
that a person could become a recluse while he was still 
a Brahmachari (Bachelor) or while he was yet a 
householder, of course, by severing earthly ties. There are 
historical evidences to show (and in fact this type is most 
popular) that a Brahmachari could become a Sanyasi, 


To be a Sanyasi among the Brahmins and Veerasaivas 
of Mysore State normally a person must bea_ bachelor, 
apart from being young and belonging to a particular sub- 
section of the caste. In Makunti there was a Sanyas; who 
‘was a young person of 25 years, and bachelor, wearing 
saffron coloured dress. | 


This would mean that the traditional fourth stage 
is rather a fluid idea, from the standpoint of an age limit 
at least. So, for practical purposes the third stage, 
Vanaprasthasrama, could be conveniently taken as the 
man’s last stage at least from the chronological view point. 
That is to say, the person, in order to be treated as old, 
should have passed the 50th year of his life. 


But there is a ceremony conducted to celebrate the 
sixtieth birthday of a Hindu. This is known as 
‘ Shashtyabdi Purthi’, The 60th year is a very significant 
(ime as it is treated to be a second birth for the individual. 
We find a great number of people dying before the 
sixtieth year. Out of 438,271,546 people in India in 
1961 there were 24,661,281 old people above 60 years 


* P, N. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organization, Popular Prakashan 
(Fourth Edition) 1963, p.84. : 
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of age whose percentage to the total population would be 
only 5°6. In Mysore State there were 1,351,235 older 
persons of 60 years and above out of the total population 
or 23,586, /72..and:.. their. percentage. .was ..5:7.,;... In 
Makunti, out of 1,630 people, there were 114 older 
persons above 60 years and their percentage was 6:9. 
(Incidentally, the older persons, according to the figures, 
are in greater proportion in Makunti.) 


But the 60th birthday celebration is mostly popular 
among urban, educated and rich people and those of high 
caste. In Makunti, people do not perform their 
Shashtyabdi Purthj at all. But those who can read and 
write, and who have urban contacts, would say that they 
have passed their ‘Sashtyabdi’. Mulimani Sangappa, 
once a revenue Official of lower order, can tell you the 
correct date of his birth and the day he stepped into the 
61st year of his life. Both his birthday and the 60th 
birthday happened to fall on Wednesday. ‘Oh! God is 
Great! Rarely you get your 60th birthday on the very day 
of your birth, you know’! Sangappa said winking 
triumphantly at me, as if he were the chosen of the gods ! 


Makunti people read the Kannada dailies and weeklies 
which publish biographical notes on prominent people of 
the region, whose 60th birthdays are celebrated with 
enthusiasm and pomp not only by the members of their 
family but also by their caste men and community people. 
When I brought this to the notice of some old women, 
who were unaware of such publications, they laughed and 
said, ‘Oh! That is how urban people find occasions to eat 
delicious food and spend the money they have 
accumulated.’ | ss 


It is not out of place to note that according to the 
Hindu calendar, sixty years beginning from Prabhava are 
treated as forming a unit. The astrologers in the towns 
and villages record the birth of a child by mentioning the 
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name of the age of an individual on the basis of the name 
of Samvatsara (i.e. the Hindu year) in which the individual 
was born. Perhaps the one who has passed his 60 years 
should turn a new leaf with the new name of the year 
which has occurred after sixty years. The terrestrial time 
and the individual’s chronological time find identification 
in this way, it seems. Perhaps it might have been ‘safer’ 
if | had fixed the 60th year as the lower limit for the 
older persons. But empirical conditions compelled me to 
prefer still lower limit. 


Along with the sixtieth year, the fortieth year is also 
given equal importance, though for different reasons. 
The fortieth year, it is presumed, is a transitional period 
for an individual so far as his certain physiological 
functions are concerned. The person who has passed his 
fortieth year is said to be on the wrong side of his life.* 
He begins to use spectacles as he finds his eye sight 
diminishing. One of the words of the local language used 
for identifying the spectacles is ‘Chalisu’ which is inter- 
preted as the aid to be used by a person who has passed 
his fortieth year, for ‘ Cha/is’ means forty in most of the 
Sanskritic languages.** Apart from this, after the fortieth 
year the person is generally found complaining about his 
failing health. 


Whether any or all of these, the Asrama System, the 
Sixtieth Birthday Celebration and the Fortieth year, 
physiologically speaking the year of transition according 
to popular belief, would throw light on the problem of 
defining old age is difficult to say for certain. But these 
could be profitably used in understanding the old age 
phenomenon in Indian society. 


*Please see R.K, Narayan, Financial Expert, (a novel), Indian 
Thought Publications, Mysore, where the hero is on the wrong 
side of forty. 


**Kannada, the local language, must have borrowed this word. 
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As is already pointed out, the idea of old age varies 
with circumstances and countries and there are different 
age limits fixed for people to enter into and retire from 
different spheres of activity. But old age, in addition, is 
the last stage, from which one can only retire in one’s 
death though there could be an age fixed for entering into 
that stage. The crux of the problem, therefore, is how to 
fix the lower limit of the age for the older persons. That 
limit, especially in modern times, is the age of retirement 
from one’s active life, Ze. the life of productive 


activities. 


But again, students of social gerontology find hardly 
any objective criterion for determining the retirement age. 
It is different in different countries, though the difference 
is narrowed to a very limited range. The retirement age 
in most of the European countries is 65, e.g. U.K. In 
Bulgaria, the age depends on the nature of employment: 
it is 50 years for very strenuous or unhealthy work, 55 for 
fairly strenuous work, 60 for any other kind of work. 
The retirement age, in some countries, is lower for women 
than for men. For instance, in the United Kingdom, it 
is 65 for men and 60 for women. In underdeveloped 
countries like India where expectancy of life is low and 
unemployment is widespread, the retirement age is much 
lower than in the advanced countries.* 


In the advanced countries, census reports show that 
the life expectancy of a woman is more than that of a 
man. But in those countries the retirement age and/or 
the eligibility age for receiving aid from the Public 
Assistance Programme, surprisingly enough, is generally 
lower for women than for men. This differential 


ss ee 


*G.K. Suri, ‘The Problem of old-age Security with special Reference 
to India.” (Mimeographed article). Indian Institute of Techno- 
logy, Kharagpur. 

*R.H. Willams & Others, Processes of Aging Vol. II, P. 495. 
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treatment is said to be due to social conditions which are 
generally found to be not so favourable for women. 


In India, a country of agriculturists, old people 
(i e- above 55 years) are concentrated more in rural areas. 
According to the 1961 census, out of 34,544,490, older 
persons there were 29,245,545 in the villages.* And for 
quite a long period the rural and urban situations may not 
change so radically as to provide a higher concentration 
of older persons in the urban settings. Moreover, the 
urban callings are such that they are not suitable for older 
persons. It is found by experts on population that the 
labour mobilization is among the younger people between 
the age of 18 and 45. Therefore, the rural urban labour 
migration is mostly confined to younger people. Only 
destitutes, unprotected older people, might migrate to the 
cities to eke out their livelihood. This is one of the 
reasons why in modern times urban communities are filled 
with younger people, the productive agents. 


The general age of retirement (55 years) fixed in 
India by the state or private firms, is, therefore, concerned 
with the persons engaged in secondary and _ tertiary 
occugations in the urban centres. The social security 
measures are meagre and they too are mostly for industrial 
and professional workers. In recent years there have 
been efforts to provide assistance to old people in the 
form of pensions. In such cases the eligibility age is 
never below 65 years.** (Whether to make the 55th year 
the stundard age for retirement is being discussed). For 
it is argued that now in India the conditions of health are 
being improved and that the life expectancy is being 
increased. Before Indian Independence in 1947, the 


— 


*In Mysore State (1961), Rural: 1,474,106 and urban: 353,383. 


**In Mysore State Old Age Pension is given to enOeS destitutes 
‘vho are aged 70 and above. 
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Indian’s life expectancy was 32 years and it has now risen 
to 49 years in 1962*. 


The age of retirement, however, is being revised by 
different Indian State Governments and the general 
consensus is to raise the limit to 58 years. Private agen- 
cies like educational institutions have been utilising the 
services of people even up to their 65th year. 


Coming to the rural societies in India, people are 
mostly engaged in either agriculture or cottage industry. 
The self-employed and those who are the employees of the 
agriculturists and village functionaries are not governed by 
any statutory rule that would restrict their period of 
active life. That is to say, they do not retire from their 
work according to rules. It is normal for the villagers 
to follow their elders who have been treading the beaten 
path of generations. To speak in broad terms, the 
villagers are born, brought up and directed and die out 
too within the bounds of their familistic culture. Though 
agricultural operations and allied spheres of activity 
require certain types of people with prescribed qualifica- 
tions, physical and mental, no age is fixed for the purpose 
of declaring one to be old enough to retire from his field 
of operation. The transition is gradual and mostly 
uneventful in the sense that the villager does not 
experience sudden changes, as the industrial worker or the 
government official does. For, the latter has to face an 
entirely new situation immediately after his retirement, 
especially when he has not adequately planned before- 
hand to meet the changed condition. 


But the situation in the village is different. For 
instance, in Makunti, Jevura Gangavva, a widow who is 
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70 years old is an active labourer. She earns her liveli- 
hood by working on others’ farms. Another person, 
Sannimani Danappa of 75 years tills the land, Badagera 
Tammanna of 70 years prepares wooden ploughs, 
Buddikayi Fakkirappa (80 years) takes his cattle to the 
meadow for grazing, though he has pains in his knee 
joints. 


‘Don’t you retire from this work Yajaman?* J 
enquired once of Mr. Kotabagi Mallappa (75 years) who 
was turning mud with the help of a mumti so as to make 
the water flow into his paddy fields. It was raining. 
Mr. Mallappa wore a gunny sack turned into a cover 
(called Koppe in Kannada language) that ran from his 
head to his knees. I was holding my umbrella and had 
my shoes on. But the old man was barefoot (the villagers 
say that wearing shoes while working in the paddy fields 
in not convenient). 


Mallappa raised his head to look at me and said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ Do you want me to die early ?” 


That was rather a strange reply for me. I assured 
him that I had the least thought of the old man’s death 
when I had enquired about his retirement. 


‘“Don't be upset Sahab: I know you did not mean 
that. Don’t you know that the villager retires from his. 
work only when he dies ? saying this much, Mallappa ran 
to another place, where he saw the water overflowing the 
ridge, to deepen the canal. 


Mallappa’s reply should be taken seriously by the 
student of social gerontology in India when he is to 


—_— — ——-—__ 


* Yajaman is one of the terms used to identify the older person as 
well as an elder in the village. Yajaman is also a head of the 
family, or a clan or any such group. 
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determine the age of retirement which, he supposes, 
would give him the clue for determining old age. One 
has torely, therefore, on one’s field material that contains 
the ideas of people on, and their reaction to, the problem 


of old age. 


Apart from observing the activities, I questioned both 
the young and the old about their ideas on old age. 
Interestingly enough, the old people did not hesitate to 
consider themselves as old. There are instances where 
some older persons claimed to be older than some others. 
Though the older people are found to be gradually being 
relegated to a backward position and their care is being 
neglected, they do not seem to have any reservations 
about being considered as older persons. 


But the difficulty arises when we begin to search for 
criteria of old age. Makunti people use different terms 
to identify the elderly or older persons, Yajamana, Hiriya, 
and Muduka. (Yajamani, Hiriyaluand Muduki are counterpart 
terms for women). The term Hiriya means the ‘ elder ’, 
‘the leader’, ‘the husband’ and ‘ the older person’. The 
term Yajamana means in addition, ‘the owner’ and ‘ the 
employer’. But Muduka means ‘ older person’ only. Every 
‘Muduka’ is not considered as Yajamana or Hiriya. For, 
the younger people also occupy the seats of Yajamana or 
Hiriya. These are the terms of title. But the convention 
requires the Makunti people to address all the older 
persons with the term’ //iriya’, by hearing which the 
latter feels honoured. ‘‘Who are the Hiriyas of this 
village?’ When I put this question to a young man he 
said, ‘‘ every one is the Hiriya in this village these days’’. 
Well, he was, perhaps, pointing out to the changing 
position of elderly persons in respect of their sphere of 
authority and the emerging leadership of younger people. 


Howerver, the Makunti people consider certain 
changes found in the body to be the indicators of old age. 
P) 
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The loss of teeth, gray hair, diminishing eyesight, pains 
in the joints, fatigue, losing vigour in the sense of 
incapacity of having sexual intercourse in the case of men 
and stoppage of menstruation in the case of women, 
shrinking skin and trembling limbs. Though diminishing 
memory power is also considered by a few as an indication 
of old age, the general consensus does not uphold this. 
The people say that they have not much to remember like 
the town’s people and that there are fewer occasions to 
test their power of memory. However, those older 
persons whose memory power is strong and who are known 
for such power are looked at with wonder and respect. 


Apart from these physiological changes there are 
certain socio-religious conditions which are taken into 
account for treating one to be older or at least to be an 
elderly person; of them the kinship status is the most 
important criterion. When a person becomes a grand- 
father he is known as Ajja or Tata in relation to the 
newborn. (For grandmother the terms used are Aj/i and 
Amma or Avva*), The terms Ajja and Tata are used not 
only to identify one’s grandfather but also used for 
addressing any old man by any one who could be of the 
man’s grandchild’s age. The terms are the terms of 
reference as well as the terms of description. All the 
classificatory grandfathers are addressed by using these 
terms. Therefore, when one has attained the status 
of a grandfather one is deemed to have entered into the old 
age. 


But this is not enough, people of Makunti say. They 
insist that the grandfatherhood should be given by one’s 
son’s child and not by adaughter’s child. Sannimani 
Danappa (75 years) was not very happy, as his son had not 
yet married and borne a grandchild for him. Danappa is 


_— 


*Though reference is made here to man it is tov be understood pat 
it is applicable to woman as well, 
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planning to get his elder son married to his daughter’s 
daughter, who has been staying with him after the death of 
her mother. When his son begets a child, Danappa 
would perhaps be considered to have become a ‘< real’ 
grandfather. 


Another case of an old widow is equally interesting. 
She is Sivamma who is with her eldest son. She has a 
grandson who could be considered as her great grandson as 
well. The diagram given below shows the kinship status 
of both of them. 


DIAGRAM I 


Of" 


Ad 


According to this diagram the Ego’s son (Mr. B.) has 
married his neice (his elder sister’s daughter—Miss C.) His 
son (Mr. D.) therefore becomes the grandson (because 
he is the Ego’s son’s son) as well as the great grandson 
(because he is the Ego’s daughter’s daughter’s son) of the 
Ego. Besides, he belongs to two generations, the third, 
from his father’s side, and the fourth, from his mother’s side. 


But Sivamma, the Ego, would consider the boy as 
her grandson, though sne may not deny that he is also her 
great grandson. 
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This incident in the kinship relations points out to 
the fact that the male is superior to the female in the area 
of recognition and in according a proper status to the 
aged. 


Makunti people marry in their early years. There 
are incidents of child marriage as late as 1964. For in- 
stance, Sankina Kambalayya’s daughter, 10 years’ old, 
was married toa boy of 14 years. In such cases they 
beget children in their ‘ teens‘. It could, therefore, be 
estimated that the man generally becomes a grandfather at 
his 45th year and the womana grandmother at her 40th 
year if we consider only the birth of their son’s children 
and not their daughter’s children. This means that they 
attain, at times, the grandparents’ position even before 
they are 45 and 40 respectively. These older persons who 
have grandchildren become grandparents between 35 and 
50, and the concentration is between 45 and 50 years. In 
Makunti there are only a few older persons (four), who 
have no grandchildren. Two of them did not marry at 
all. But when Iwas talking toa man who was on his 
way to market, I wanted to check up whether so and so 
had any grandchild, for I was told that he was not married 
at all. The man turned to me and said, ‘“‘ you are per- 
fectly correct Sir, he has only sons and very young ones 
at that”. I was rather astonished to hear that. The man 
explained the situation with full of humour. It seems 
that Sivalingappa has not married but has been maintain- 
ing the family of a woman whose husband is impotent and 
disabled. It is said that the sons of that woman are born 
to Shivalingappa. Ihave observed people who would 
laugh when one of that woman’s children addressed him 
with the term ‘ Ajja’. 


In this connection another important belief is to be 
noted in calculating the old age. Though grandparent- 
hood is a sufficiently strong ground for considering one as 
an old person, great-grand-parenthood is very much valued 
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The number of older persons having great-grandchildren 
with their marital status and age is given in the following 
table. 


TABLE 3 


Average age and Marital Status of older persons at the time of 
their becoming the Great-Crand-Parents. 
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G _ (No) (No) (No) (No) 
Men 3" 91533 88-66 2 3 1 0 
Women.... 9 92.85 81.00 | 2 8 7 
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If the table gives any clue to the understanding of 
the issue then it is probable that the women become great- 
grand-parents earlier than the men do. Thisis, perhaps, 
because of the fact that the wives are younger in age than 
their husbands. Secondly, the women are generally found 
to have become widows by the time they become great- 
grandparents. Ofcourse, the percentage of the older 
persons who are alive while they have become great-grand 
parents is very small i.e. 7% of the total number of olde; 
persons. However, the one who has attained that Status , 
the last status, while one is alive, in the kinship structure, 
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is very much honoured by the people.* The bad actions 
of those people committed during their younger days if 
there were any are forgotten. 


On the basis of the observation of the activities of 
the people with reference to their physical traits, kinship 
status and the belief of people about old age, I found the 
Makunti people get ‘ older’ at their 45th year and at any 
rate before they are 50. It may be remembered here that 
the Social Anthropologists who are generally interested in 
the study of preliterate and peasant societies have suggest- 
ed that the 50th year be treated as a point of departure 
from adulthood to old age**. 


However, in the light of the increasing life expectancy 
of Indians and from the viewpoint of the acute problems 
that the older persons have to encounter, the 55th year 
could be a proper date for fixing the lower limit for old 
age. Accordingly, the younger people of Makunti are 
those who are below 55 years and the older people are 
those who are 55 years and above. The eldest was 110 
years of age, a Valmiki by caste, but he was challenged by 
a Lingayat woman who claimed to be older. than he 
was. 


Fixing the lower limit is one thing in which many 
controversial issues are involved. But finding the exact 
date of birth of an individual to calculate his age is 
another thing which is quite an exacting task for the 
person engaged in such studies in the rural areas. 7 


Makunti people do not keep their birth records for 
their personal use. And it is especially so in the case of 


*In this region a customary celebration, called ‘ Bangarada Huvvu. 
Ghelluvudu’, is performed by sprinkling gold-made flowers on 
the head of the person who has attained great-grand-parenthood. 


*“*Notes and queries on Anthropology, Routledge and Kegan Pau 
Ltd., London, 1929, p—62. & gan Paul 
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older persons and those who axe above 30 years. However, 
the village Patel records the births and deaths in the 
village and periodical'y sends them on to the Taluka 


offices. 


Since the establishment of the village Schoo] about 
20 years ago, there have been records of births of those 
who were admitted to the School. But the old records 
are too old to be used as they are torn and many pages 
are missing. It isalso true that the teacher who enters 
the dates of birth does not feel it to be essential to ascer- 
tain whether his recording would taily with that of the 
actual date of birth of the student. Perhaps the day of 
reopening of the School is more important than the day 
of the birth of the child for the teachers. For most of 
the students are “ borm:” on the date of the reopening of 
their School (the day, not the year). The teacher esti- 
mates the age and he is the one who does this for others 
also in the village. During the census the village teachers 
are the ones whose services are most gratefully sought by 


the Census Authorities. 


But, except for a few, the older people of Makunti 
have not had formal schooling in their younger days. 
When they were in their teens they used to attend a school 
run by aJangama. (He is still remembered for his cane 
which he always flourished in his hand. ‘Those who had 
learnt their alphabets from him remember more of his 
punishments than of his store of knowledge. However, 
the regard he was accorded was almost unequalled, second 
only to the respect that the people had towards the 
Viraktha Math Swamiji, a vigorous and angry old man). 
But the School teacher of those days was not in the habit 
of maintaining birth records of his students. “After all 
he was not avillage Patel”, said Kallangadi Mallappa, 


(76) an astute student of his. 


Once a year, especially during the harvest, a group of 
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people come from Kotur, about 20 miles away from 
Makunti. They are nomadic tribal people, called 
Helavas. The Helavas are traditional geneologists in 
Karnatak. They claim to have descended from a favourite 
desciple of Basaveshwar, the social reformer in the 
12th century A.D. It is said that the Great Anscestor 
was a lame but a brilliant person. His power of memory 
was astounding. He could remember minutest details of 
events, the names of thousands of peeple, and the intri- 
cate relationships that those people had with each other. 
The group under his leadership began to contact 
important people and wellkown families in the region 
and began to narrate the events that had happened 
to the forefathers of those people. The people began to 
get interested in the history of their family, lineage and 
the greatness of their anscestors. It is said that the 
Helavas have developed such a faculty as to remember 
the exact dates of births and deaths and the relationships 
of those people for two to three hundred years. 


The Helavas, the name derived after the handicap* 
that their anscestor suffered from, have been maintaining 
the Book of geneology. They call this book as 
‘Hathige’. The Hothige is a book with its pages measuring 
roughly 36’ x 6’’. The pages are folded, and the book, 
when it is closed, looks like any ordinary book that 
measures 6’ x 9’? ; the book has a cover made of thick 
red cloth. In the book, the Halavas scribble names, dates 
and certain personal and familial events of their clinets. 
The recorded dates are generally according to the 
traditional Hindu calendar as is followed in this region. 
These days, the Helavas say, they use the Christian 
Calendar for their reference. However, the new National 
Calendar, as is accepted by the Government is not known 
to them. 


* Helava is a Kannada term which means the lame nerson. 
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The Helavas have their particular client-families in the 
villages from whom they get grains, calves and old clothes. 
In Mukunti the Seegigatti family is one of those which had 
recently received their geneologists, who recited the 
names and histories of the family anscestors and got four 
Chitties of paddy. (The Chitti isa measure used here 
which is equivalent to four seers). 


In determining the dates of birth of the older persons, 
help from these traditional geneologists could be taken.* 
But there are very few client-families in Makunti. 
Excepting one, there were no older persons covered under 
my study who came from the client-families. 


Interestingly enough, the age is calculated by the 
older persons with the help of geographical and social 
events, occurring in the region of Makunti. They relate 
their birth, marriage, diseases, etc., to the celebration 
of Goddess Dyamavva’s festival, to the great famine, to 
the devastating plague, to the laying of railways at 
Dharwar in the 19th century, and to the falling of an 
unimaginably enormous block of hailstone (which fell near 
Ajjana Katti and remained there melting for days). The 
older people consider thai the recorder (i.e. the researcher) 
is more intelligent than they and, therefore, in a position 
to guess their age correctly. Some times it so happened 
that the husbands ‘ became’ younger than their wives and 
fathers than their sons. Moreover, the people tend to 
give round figures. Days and months have no meaning 
for them. 


Therefore, the estimates here are rough; but this I 
hope, has not undermined the value of the research, or 


-_— — 


* ‘Voters ’ list’ prepared by the Indian Election Commission is one 
of the sources that could be used in this connection. 
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has affected the description of tne life of the older persons 
and the analysis of their role. 


The younger people, that is to say, those who are 
below 55 years, are to be divided into at least three groups, 
the division being different for the two different sexes. 
(Men: 0—15. 16—35 and 36—below 55 ; women :0--10, 
11--15 and 36—-below 55). The division is made on 
the basis of their activities and changes in their role 
pattern. The boys begin to get married from | th year, 
while the girls start at about their 10th year. Before 
they are married they are considered to be slightly 
irresponsible and their mistakes are not taken seriously. 
The boys begin to plough after their 10th year, 
while the girls begin to prepare food independently after 
their 8th year. Though the girls get married early, they 
do not go to their husbands’ family before they attain 
puberty and the marriage is consummated. The boys, 
though married before their 20th year, do not bring their 
wives to their house till the latter are of an age fit for 
sexual access. So, it is said that they resort to extra- 
marital relations with those who have husbands or 
who are divorced or widowed. One Malleshi, a young man 
of 25 years, whose wife was 8 years of age, developed 
romance with Kumbi Gangavva whose husband is said to 
have taken to drinking. Once in the early morning while 
Malleshi was sleeping with his love, young people 
gathered round the house and began to shout the names 
of the two. Malleshi stealthily sneaked out through the 
back door to the farm yard where he hid himself in a 
garbage pit. When the crowd dispersed with disappoint- 
ment, Malleshi jumped over the fence and fled to his house. 
[t is said that the next morning he found over his body 
scratches of thorns, andthe shirt and dhoti were torn. 
He did not show his face to the villages for several days. “If 
this had happened in my village ’’ said a person from 
Kallapur, when this incident was narrated, “ the boy 
would have been hanged to the village tree and_ the girl 
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beaten to death.’’ He continued to say, ‘‘ the people 
of Makunti have no shame. They are impotent.’’ The 
young and the old who had assembled at the Kendra 


giggled. 


There are incidents though a few, of elopement, 
fornication, adultery, suicide and murder due to such 
immoral relations in Makunti. One Jangama girl was 
beaten to death owing to her having premarital 
connections with a Lingayat adult. Another — girl 
committed suicide as her parents began to ill-treat her 
after they came to know of her misconduct. 


There isan unusually high incidence of divorce cases 
and widowhood, and this is attributed to early marriage. 


It is found that early marriages are performed for 
two reasons: first, economic consideration; second, the 
desire of older relatives and others to pair off certain 
persons. It would be economical to celebrate more than 
one marriage ata time. When the peasants are already 
burdened with debts, they seem to find it hard to make 
arrangements for conducting marriage ceremonies of their 
offspring, separately, on a large scale and with pomp. 
It is to be noted with interest that the older relatives, the 
great-grand-parents and grand parents, desire the marriage 
of their grand-children to be celebrated before they die. 
Sankin Kambalayya celebrated his daughter’s (10 years old) 
marriage at the insistence of the groom’s grandfather, 
Marayya (95 years), for he was on his death bed. The 
day after the marriage the old man passed away. ‘Oh; 
that old fellow ! He resisted death before his grandson got 
married.’ That was how the Makunti people expressed 
their wonder on hearing the news from Koppa, the home 
village of Marayya. There is also a third reason. It 
is feared that the grown-ups may not agree to the arranged 
marriage. ‘ The times are changing ; people are becoming 
adamant and disobedient. Don’t think the younger ones 
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would marry the girls their parents choose”, said 
Parvatamma, an older widow. The old lady became 
rather shy when I put her a quastion whether she had not 
refused to marry the boy her parents chose for her. *‘ Oh! 
No! It was not possible for me even to entertain such 
thoughts !” She replied. The parents and close relatives 
choose partners and they fear their choice might be 
rejected by their offspring. People point out to Mulimani 
Kallava’s case. The girl refused to marry his maternal 
uncle, and she was already 15 years old then. When she 
was threatened with bad consequences she committed 
suicide by falling into a forbidden well in the village. 


But the consequences are not the same as the people 
generally expect. There are young men and women who 
have been leading solitary lives though married. One 
woman worked for some time ina village shop but now 
she has her own tea shop. Another girl is working as a 
labourer on the farm. One young person of 25 years was 
carried in a bullock cart upto Dharwar from where he was 
taken ina jeep to be married to a girl whom he never 
wanted to marry. He says now that he has never seen the 
bride on the bridal pedestal (Hase Mane) nor had he tied 
the Tali. It was the Purohit (the priest), the youth said, 
who tied the Za/i. The young person, much against the 
will of his old widowed mother and elder brothers, went 
to join the military services. 


There are a number of young widows in Mukunti. But 
as a relieving factor, there is a system in this region called 
Udiki according to which a widower can marry a widow or 
divorced woman even with children. There are cases of 
such alliances in the village. The wives do not wear Tali 
like the ones married according to traditional rituals. But 
the offspring of such alliance are treated as legal children 
of the parents. Apart from such alliances some young 
widows and divorced women live with young people as 
their wives and bear children to them. Though such 
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unions are not approved of by the village society, the 
people do not seem to have violently reacted against them. 
Instead, they ridicule them in the beginning, pass sarcastic 
remarks on the partners and their children, but ultimately 
accept them as normal persons in the village. This is not 
amadern trend, the young people say, for the older 
persons who claim to be superior and uncorrupt had also 
committed, and sometimes graver, mistakes. 


The daughters-in-law of Makunti come from nearby 
villages, and so the daughters of Makunti go to other 
villages after marriage. However, there are many cases 
of marriages in which both brides and bridegrooms belong 
to Makunti. So there are networks of kinship in the 
village as well asin the villages arourd Makunti. It is 
better to marry your daughter out, some parents told me. 
The reason they gave was that it was impossible for them 
to see and tolerate the inhuman way that their daughters 
were being treated by their husoands, parents-in-law and 
others. In the same breath they said that it would be 
better to bring your daughters-in-law from other villages 
so that you will not be required to send them often to 
their natal home for serving their parents, brothers and 
sisters-in-law. 


However, while matches are made, preference is 
given to cross-cousin and uncle-niece alliances. This 
system of marriage is popular among all the caste groups 
excepting the Muslims who can marry their parallel 
cousins. It isto be noted that the Muslims also are 
influenced by the Lingayats. The Hindu Marriage Act, 
1955, prohibits such alliances, while allowing them on 
the ground of custom; the system is not at all disturbed 
though new relations are gradually creeping in. The cross 
cousin and uncle-niece marriages have been contributing 
quite a good deal in maintaining stronger kin-relations, 
peace in the family and in providing protection to the 


older persons. 
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However, we have to note here that the marriage is 
a very important turning point not only in one’s own life but 
in one’s family life. No sooner do you get your son 
married than you make arrangements for the breaking up 
of your family : this is how the people put it. Of nearly 
300 there are hardly 10 joint families, and, that too, 
ridden with quarrels. The marriage and the welcoming 
ceremony of the daughter-in-law is, therefore, feared as 
the inauguration of a series of squabbles with each other, 
among the brothers, among the sisters-in-law, between 
the parents-in-law and the daughter-in-law and some times 
between. the brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law about petty 
affairs like purchasing garments, feeding the children, 
keeping the house clean, serving food to the adults. But 
these are only pretexts for breaking the family into 
smaller units. The sons break away from their natal 
family and establish new families with their wives. It 
is found that the eldest son is the first to establish a new 
family away from his*. It is also found that the breaking 
away is more severe in the case of those families in which 
daughters-in-law are from Makunti itself. It is alleged 
that the woman’s brothers and parents would instigate 
and promise heip if she established her own family. 


The people start begetting children round about their 
20th year in the case of men and 15th year in the case of 
women. For the first confinement women are sent to 
their parental houses. But the successive births take 
place in the husbands’ families only. One of the reasons 
advanced for this kind of social arrangement is that by the 
time the woman is ready to bear her second child her 
brothers have got married and perhaps they have divided 
their family. The death of the father is also a crisis for 
the family history, as soon after his death the sons 


iar See for comparative analysis a study conducted in the Hawaii 
islands. “Changing ‘Attitudes Toward the care of Aged Japanese 
Parenis in Hawaii’’, an article by C. E. Glick and others, in Socia! 
Forces in Hawaii, Volm, 22, 1958, pp 9—20, 
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generally get divided. The widowed mother stays either 
alone or with the youngest if he is still unmarried at that 
time. If the youngest brother is kind and considerate he 
might go and bring his sister for the second confinement. 
But after the death of the mother the woman prefers to 
pay .visits to her brothers only on such occasions as 
marriage, festival, birth and death, and stay there only for 
a brief period of two or three days. ‘The brothers might 
be yours; the sisters-in-law are not yours !’’ said Kalla- 
gowdathi Kallavva when she was asked why she did not 
go to her natal place for confinement*. 


With the marriage of their children people in 
Makunti develop new. relationships if the alliance is not 
between cross-cousins or uncle and niece. The new 
relations might bring a wider area of contact but the older 
ones are gradually weakening if they are not in the same 
village. However, we should not forget the fact that the 
parental family has still been the aegis for the divorced 
and the widowed. A woman seeks help from her brothers 
if she is young or if her children are very young. Some 
times the death of the mother drives the children to their 
maternal parental home or maternal uncles’ families if the 
former are dead by then. A Kannada proverb says that 
if the mother is dead the maternal uncle is your mother. 
The people complain that the obligation that brothers 
owe to their sisters is weakening nowadays. ‘‘ If there 
is food in your pot everyone in the village is your relative. 
Konthevva Salagatti quoted a proverb when she was 
asked whether her brother. Basavanneppa could not help 
her when she was widowed and had ‘to pass a difficult 
time. ‘“‘Very few young people know that I am _ his 
younger sister’’, she said to me. 


— 


* A Kannada folk song, which is known to many women in 
Makunti, says that one should not go to one’s natal home when one’s 
mother is no more, es it is pat like Oe Bie of acalf going to the 
tank which is dried, 
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However, when grand-children are born, the woman 
becomes completely ‘part’ of her family, while the man 
has been there from his birth or at least with the establish- 
ment of his new family. Of course, the men have contact 
with their brothers for socio-religious and economic 
purposes. 


I have to say something about the common activities 
of various age-groups. All the boys and girls play 
together up to their 7th year and afterwards the girls 
begin to attend to domestic chores, assisting their 
mothers and elder sisters, while the boys go to the forests 
to graze cattle or to the fields to assist their fathers 
and elder brothers. Though the school going children are 
expected to be at school, most of them do not 
attend. 


The younger children collect fuel, cow-dung cakes 
and dung inthe village site, in the fields around the 
village, and the older ones go to forests for that purpose. 
One can see an old woman bringing fuel faggots on her 
head accompanied either by her grand-daughter or 
grand-son. 


The boys, if their parents have their own land, 
begin to plough the field round about their 10th year, and 
the girls are well equipped in their domestic chores by 
their 12th year- They cook food, clean the floor, rinse 
vessels, washclothes, look after younger siblings, take 
food to their fathers, brothers and servants working in the 
fields. The children of the carpenters, blacksmiths and 
cobblers are engaged in their traditional occupatious by 
their 10th year. 


The marriage may not bring radical changes in the 
type of work that the people do. But their age would 
decide the type of work and the way in which they have 
toexecute it. The caste, the traditional occupation and 
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the economic status cf the family also contribute to the 
Siaping of the p2o7le’s work pattern. 


The young women and also some older women are 
the ones who are to bring water from the village well. 
There are some younger men who are also engaged in this 
work of bringing water. But old men are not found 
engaged in it. The adults till the soil, prepare 
agricultural implements, leather goods, or work as 
labourers for their masters. Between the ages of 15 and 
35 men work as Jeetha servants. It is found that among 
the Jeetha many are either unmarried or divorced or have 
strained marital relations. The Jeetha system, however, 
has been one of the best sources of help for the older 
parents. 


The people gradually withdraw from heavy work 
round about their 55th year, though they do not cease to 
work on the farm etc. However, the women do not cease 
to work until they are very old. The women, in addition 
to their domestic chores, work on the farm tosow, weed 
out, cut the crops, thresh the paddy or jowar. It is the 
women who take prominent part in the harvesting, 
particularly inthe ritual aspect of it- The agriculturists 
celebrate Kana Habba, and it is the most important 
oceasion for the villagers. On that day the grain heap is 
worshipped and brought in carts to the house. The family 
that celebrates the Kana Habba is expected to prepare 
sweet dishes, specially Karigadubu (This isa sweet dish 
prepared of gram and wheat : the gram is baked and ground 
into paste which is kept in the thinned dough of wheat 
flour and the entire thing inthe form of a roll is fried in 
groundnut oil). The sweet dish is to be served to the 
adults who come to the field to shift the paddy to the 
house. There would be non-agriculturists who go to get 
some dole from the Yajamana, the lord agriculturist. It 
is on that occasion that the village Ayagaras, the func- 
tionaries, go to the harvesting place to get their 
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remuneration as well as some thing extra. The women of 
the family, the married and’those who are not in the 
period of monthly menstrual course, will bathe and fast 
on that day until the grains are brought home. 


Not only in the Kana Habba but also in other festivals 
and marriage ceremonies the women are the ones who have 
a dominant role to play so far as the ritual aspect is 
concerned. The widowed will not be associated with 
that work. However, the older widows are prominent in 
guiding younger women as they claim superiority in the 
experience and in the knowledge of the procedure. 


The young men join youth clubs like Bhajana Mandal, 
the gymnasium and the dramatic association. They are 
sometimes guided by village elders especially in the 
dramatic activities. The members of those clubs work 
together by taking contract of cutting paddy or jowar 
stalks for the peasants oncertain days when they are 
supposed to have leisure time. The money thus gained is 
used for the purpose of purchasing musical instruments, 
paying remuneration to the director of th2 play (the 
director is generally known as Masthara, a corrupt form of 
the English term Master, the teacher), and to meet the 
expenses on the day of the performance. Of course, the 
amount thus earned will not be sufficient for all such 
expenditure. Therefore, the participants in the play are 
to share the expenditure. | 


The mothers and grand-mothers, with the help of the 
grown-up girls, bring up the children in Makunti. The 
grand fathers sometimes carry their son’s sons or daughters 
on their shoulder to neighbours’ houses or to the temples 
or to tea shops. It is the mother that punishes the child 
more than the father does. The grand parents are very 
lenient, it is complained, towards the children; and the 
mothers particularly complain that the children are spoiled 
by the older people. ‘Children are like that. Oh! 
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When 'she was of this age she was in tantrums more than 
once a day,’’ a mother-in-law would say, directing our 
attention to her grand-daughter who has now become her 
daughter-in-law. 


_The dress of the people is similar to that worn by 
the villagers in the region. The children scarcely have 
clothes on them, except perhaps some old shirts, up to the 
age of-3. During the festive occasions, especially on 
Deepavali day all the people of all the ege-groups have 
their new clothes on them. The girls have started wearing 
‘Parikhara’ (anewly introduced garment stitched to be 
worn by the young girls before they are 10 years old), 
the people say. But the boys wear shirts and dhoti like 
their adults. The school-going children wear shirts while 
those who go to high-schools and colleges wear bushshirts 
and pants or pyjamas. The older men wear shirts and 
dhoti, of course. But they also wear turbans on_ their 
heads. There are afew among them who still prefer to 
wear ° Kase Angi’, a typical loose sort of shirt. The older 
ladies wear sarees and choli (called Kubusa) generally torn 
and soiled as they are too poor to purchase new garments 
often. Moreover, they say they are not younger to 
exhibit their beauty to the world. However, there are 

‘five older women who take their bath every day and wear 
clean, though old, sarees. 


The administration of the village is at present in the 
hands of younger persons. Inthe past, especially before 
“the new system of administration through the formally 
constituted village council (Panchayati Raj) was introduced 
“it was the older people who had the power. But after the 
introduction of the Panchayat all those who have passed the 
-age of 21 years have the power to exercise their franchise, 
and the administration of the village or the disposal 
of problems or the work of helping the villagers in going 
“to courts, offices, hospitals, and of purchasing gold etc. 
‘is in the hands of those who belong to the age group of 
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35 to 65. The power pattern can be shown in a diagram 
form as under. 


DIAGRAM No. 2 


Power pattern according to age 
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But according to the reporis of the people, the adults 
in former days were not taking an active interest in the 
intricate problems of the village until they were 45 years 
of age as this was left to the ‘village elders’. ‘Oh! 
these are the days of the younger people. Even a boy 
whose sutures of the head are not yet joined perfectly, 
can become a leader !’* said Kolur Gangappa, coughing 
heavily. 7 


Whether one is young or old one belongs to a 
heterogeneous group. Mere age will not be sufficient to 
describe one’s life process in exact terms, as one’s family 
surroundings, the caste position, the economic and the 
Occupational conditions, and the contact one has through 


* There is a belief in Makunti that when the sutureson the 
frontal head are joined the infant has passed into the boyhood of 
girlhood. Roe tite il 
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the relatives spread around in the region, have a 
demonstrable impression on the life of the individual. 
Therefore, though the focus in the succeeding chapters will 
be on the older persons, the total life of the villagers in 
its variegated colours is also taken into account. 


~ 


4 
THE AGED AND THEIR ROLE 


Obviously the aged are not a h»mogeneous group in 
the strict sociological sense of the term. Age can be an 
;mportant factor in deciding th2 individual’s status and his 
role in his society, but there are other far more important 
influencing factors which cannot be ignored while discerning 
the position of the aged. 


‘*A major contribution of general sociology to the 
study of the processes of aging,’’ says Gerrit A. Kooy, 
‘‘is to place them in the perspective of the total social 
system and its culture. Research in general sociology 
results in knowledge on a high level of abstraction-about 
principles and trends of general validity in human society. 
At the same time, sociologists also contribute, without 
having to abandon their objectivity, to solutions of cultural 
and social problems. These two approaches present a 
dilemma, because the development of abstract principles 
does not necessarily contribute to the solution of practical 
problems’’.* He further says that ‘this dilemma is 
particularly prominent in attempting to extend our insight 
into the status and role of aged people in modern western 
society’’.** For, he considers that the millions of. older 
persons in western society are by no means a culturally 
homogeneous group. 


Having this problem in his mind he wants to know 
whether, given this kind of diversity, it is of any practical 
value to analyse their status and role in relation to the 
basic structure and dynamics of the modern western society, 


—_— 


A chapter on ‘Social System and the Problem of Aging’ 
by Gerrit A. Kooy in Process of Aging, edited by R.H. Wi!liams 
and others pp. 43—44. 
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and he considers that it is. The author has based his 
conviction on the empirical knowledge he has gained by 
studying the older persons in an agrarian region of Holland. 
While he was observing the contemporary position of the 
aged he had a historical persp2ctive which had given him a 
longitudinal dimension to gauge the changing status and 
role of the aged in that community. 


Gerontologists in th? west have tried to show how 
the aged are emerging as minority culture* with all the 
problems of security that any minority group in the 
modern society suffers from. However, the aged cannot 
be considered as a homogeneous group though they have 
been subjected to certain modern s)-ial pressures and 
trends. that have bzen forcing them to feel as if they 
belonged to a minority group. The task of discussion on 
such an issue as this, therefore, ‘‘ involves the delineation 
of some of the significant contributing, concomitant and 
consequent socio-cultural factors conditioning the experi- 


ences of aging individuals’’.** 


But the present study pertains to an Indian agrarian 
community which has not yet received modern ‘ shocks’ 
in the measure. that the urban and __ industrialized 
communities in India have been receiving. Therefore, 
barring certain very minute caste differences and economic 
conditions the aged in the village (it is to be said, for the 
purpose of abstraction) are a homogeneous group. The 
present task is to make an approximation of the position 
of the older persons, that is, the role they play, the 
distinct activities they perform, the way they react to the 
world. and the manner in which the younger ones behave 
towards them. 


= 


*A chapter on ‘ Social-cultural Background of the Aged Individual’, 
by Otto Von Mering and Frederick L, Weniger, in Handbook 
of Aging and the Individual, edited by James E. Birren, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960, p. 279 
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To quote Clark Tibbits, the sociological aspect of 
aging “is concerned with changes in the circumstances or 
situations of the individual as a member of the family, 
the community, and society. The changes and events 
associated with time include age-grading and social 
attitudes and behaviour of society towards the aging 
individual, completion of parental and work roles, reduced 
income, restricted activity and mobility, loss of spouse and 
associates, large increments of free time and relative 
absence of clearly defined social expectations..-..”’* 


Therefore according to the rural situations the older 
persons are studied against the background of their family, 
kinship system, caste and the community. These are the 
distinct areas of activity for the aged, like others, to play 
their part in accordance with their sex, age, experience, 
personal ability, marital status etc. The roles, it is to be 
understood, cannot be isolated behaviour patterns. The 
individual plays more than one role and all of his roles 
are interconnected. Moreover, the roles of others also 
cohere in acomplementary system. That is why the 
coherence of the role system is deemed to be the social 
structuret itself. The late Professor S. F. Nadel says that 
‘it is a sociological truism that every individual fills 
several roles, both successively in his life time and 
simultaneously at a given time” £. Further, Nadel says that 
‘“ the modus operandi of this succession and coincidence of 
roles presents no new problem, both being engineered by 
the usual mechanism of recruitment. All that is new is 
that the pre-conditions for the assumption of additional 


* Clark Tibbits ‘ Introduction: Social Gerontology: Origin 
Scope and Trends’ in International Social Science Journal, 


Special Number on Old Age, Vol. XV, No. 3., 1963 p 
342—43. ee: 


+ Structure is ‘an ordered arrangement of parts, which can be 
treated as transposable, being relatively invariant, while the 


parts themselves are variable.’ (see S. F. Nadel, The Theory 
of Social Structure, 1957, p. 8). 


$S. F. Nadel. The Theory of Social Structure, Cohen and 
Ltd,, London, 1957. p. 63. | West 
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roles now include not only ordinary, as it were autonomous 
human attributes, but attributes indicating the performance 
(perhaps the successful performance) of specified other 
roles, previously or concurrently.’’* 


Now, when we are interested mainly in the 
‘coincidence of roles’ that are simultancously performed 
and not in the ‘successive roles’ that are performed in 
the life time of the individual, wehave to be careful not 
to overstress the factor of age, though our main interest 
is to observe the role systems through the angle of the 
factor of age. The older persons, for example, play 
important roles in their family life as marital partners, 
grand parents, parents-in-law, supervisors, educators (of 
children primarily); among their kin-group as great- 
grandparents, grandparents, relatives-in-law, siblings, 
agnates etc; inthe caste group as headmen, leaders, 
resolvers of conflicts, preservers of caste status etc ; and in 
the community as village elders, village council members, 
representatives of the community etc. There are other 
spheres, the religious, the economic and the recreational, 
which are interwoven into the already mentioned areas 
of role playing. Therefore the analysis would also 
include those activities that would come under these 
spheres of action. 


In their life time the older persons have successively 
occupied different positions according to their age and 
other social conditions. The accumulated experience 
should be carefully considered, as it has avery great 
influence on the roles that are simultaneously performed 
in the last days of their life-drama. Though other 
conditions are favourable to them for playing innumerable 
roles, their age, aS was true in their earlier stages, 
becomesa restricting factor. For example, the oldest 
person can play the role of a father-in-law but cannot 


nd 


* Ibid. p, 63. 
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play that of a son-in-law, since his parents-in-law are no 
more ; he can be the head of the family in name, but he 
cannot be so in reality. Therefore, the factor of age is to 
be considered with care while the role of the aged is being 
discerned. 


During the period of investigation five older persons, 
three men and two women, died ; three persons came from 
other villages to live with their daughters in two cases and 
with the son in one case, and all of them were widowers. 
The study, therefore, covers them all, including those who 
are dead and those who immigrated and emigrated. The 
statistical record shows that there were 154 older persons 
among the 1630 population of Makunti. Some of them 
were living alone and a few with their relatives and the 
majority lived with their families. In the following table 
the number of older persons is given against their caste 


groups. The sub-caste in this context is not taken into 
account. 


TABLE-4 
Number of older persons according to their Caste 
SEX Percentage of 
SI. pS ‘ both sexes to 
No. Caste Men Women Total the total No. of 


older persons. 


1. Lingayat 61 58 119 77.26 
Zz. Badagi | Z {-39 
3. Pattara — | ] -65 
4, Maratha 2 3 5 3:29 
i Uppara _- I 7 l .65 
6. Valmiki 10 5 15 9.74 
7. Odda l Il 2 1.30 
8. Muslim 4 | 5 3.25 
9. Harijan 2 2 250 


-- OO 


Total $1 73 154 100.00 
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This table shows that among the population of 154 
older persons in Makunti 77.26 percent belong to 
Lingayat caste, and more or less the same percentage of 
Lingayats are living in the village. The people do not get 
together on the basis of age, irrespective of their caste 
differences, in order to fortify their strength against the 
rest and the older persons of the same caste do not unite 
against the older persons of other castes who are in the 
minority with the motive of dominating either the older 
persons of other castes or the rest of the population ; 
nevertheless, the fact of the numerical strength of the 
older persons, coupled with the great number and 
traditionally-accorded high status of the Lingayat elders 
means that they dominate the community and the elderly 
persons of other caste groups. When we observe, later on, 
the particular instances the reality will be revealed more 
clearly. 


The youngest of the older persons in the village is 55 
years, while the oldest is 110 years among them: =Cihe 
average age of the older persons is 65.4 years. It is 65.1 
for the men while it is 66.7 for the women. Though the 
oldest is a man, the women can claim superiority in being 
-older (on average) than their counterparts. The age of 
an individual is quite important with reference to various 
phases of activities as the wielding of power varies between 
the 55th and 65th year, exceptions being made on either 
‘side. The age, however, will be meaningful only when 
“other conditions like the caste, economy, family and 
‘kinship status and personal capacity, are favourably set in. 


A word about the marital status of the aged is 
“essential. The table-5 shows the marital status of the 
aged. 
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By observing the table we can realise that there are 
as many widows as there are married men. To explain 
in terms of their percentages, 70.37 percent of the older 
men have their partners, while 76.7 percent of the older 
women have no partners. And interestingly, enough, the 
widowers (17) are equivalent to the number of married 
womeén (15). Their percentage to their respective sexes is 
21 and 20.55 respectively. Besides, it is to be noted that 
while there are 3 older men who have married according 
to Udki system, there is only one woman who has married 
in that manner. By this we can realize. that there are 
‘more men than wmen living with their partners. It is: to 
be noted here that the society of Makunti is patriarchal and 
a man is allowed to marry more than one woman at a time 
or successively after the death of earlier wives. Though 
as a relieving institutional arrangement, the Udki marriage 
is prevalent in this region, the woman seems to prefer 
widowhood to living with a widower. But this is rather 
an oversimplified conclusion, in the sense that it might 
be taken to suggest that the woman does not have any 
desire to have the company of a man for the rest of her 
life ; and that in Makunti, the younger widows are in no 
mood to have any type of relationship either sexual or 
‘marital (which of course includes sexual) with men of 
their age. But, if one listens to the story of the older 
widows of Makunti, one learns that many of them had 
either married a second time and lost their second 
husbands or had had sexual intercourse with men either 
married or unmarried or widowed. Though my direct 
objective was not to make a study of marriage and the 
family life of the younger persons, I could gather informa- 
tion regarding their sexual activities which helped me 
in extending the scope of my observation of. the 
exercise of authority of the elderly persons. 


As has already been indicated in the last.chapter, the 
younger widows and the divorced staying either with their 
parents or brothers or brothers-in-law are found: to have 
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extra-sexual connections, which is a prohibited and 
condemned action in the village according to the traditional 
values with regard to sexual behaviour. But the societal 
reaction towards such action is, the empirical data would 
show, not avery violent one in the sense that in not all 
the cases are the violators of the traditionally upheld 
taboos punished severely. However, the element of caste is 
found to be taken into account while punishment is awarded. 
A Harijan girl who goes astray is ignored ; a Valmiki 
girl is ridiculed; the Lingayat girl is taken round the 
village in the streets in a procession subjecting her to all 
sorts of abuse, or she is beaten black and blue; anda 
Jangama girl is either beaten to death or subjected to’ such 
an ordeal as to lead her to commit suicide. 


Besides the factor of caste, economic, family and 
kinship status also would contribute to the determination 
of the type and degree of punishment. The poorest and 
those from the family of low status would be provided 
little protection from community ridicule while the girls 
from the rich and high status families, though punished 
by their relatives, are not exposed to public criticism. 
However, in all cases the entire village learns about the 
incident. Among the older women there are quite a good 
number who have had such experience. Whenever such 
an old woman speaks ill of others and points out to the 
illicit relationship of a young widow she would be slapped 
down by her listeners by quoting a prevalent proverb : 
‘the prostitute has become a devotee of a Goddess (Jogati) 
after having become old’. This proverb means that since 
the old prostitute cannot attract profligates she develops 
indifference and later on becomes critical about such 
socially disapproved actions. She may not, therefore, 
tolerate the actions of the younger ones (perhaps she is 
jealous). So she begins to preach morals as if she were 
the repository of traditional values of virtue. . 


And this can be said of old men too, who would: pass 
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similar remarks on the younger ones. Muilimani Konappa, 
an old man of 75 years, was telling me once in the presence 
of some others that nowadays youngsters did not 
make any distinction between their wives and sisters and 
mothers, that they were indiscreet in their sexual 
behaviour. He felt that moral decay had set in with the 
dawn of the rule of the younger generation. Afterwards, 
while I was going to meet another old man, one of the 
audience, Kallappa, a. young man of 30 years, followed 
me and took me to the nearest tea shop. In the tea shop 
he narrated the story of the man, Konappa, describing the 
illicit relations he had with a. widow living near his house 
and the fact that he had a daughter by her. He further 
said that Mr. Konappa was at that time already 50 years 
‘old and that he was forced by the villagers to pay a 
penalty to the Daiva, the traditional village. council, and to 
light the lamp of the Basaveswara temple every day for a 
month for having committed the sin. - 


This type of conduct during their younger days has, 
it is found, meaningfully affected the status of the older 
persons. Those who were found to have led pure and 
faultless lives with regard to sexual behaviour are the ones 
who are regarded with respect, provided other things are 
favourable. | ) : 


A word about places of origin is necessary here. Out 
of 81 older men eight (9.87 per cent) came from outside. 
Of them, six are Lingayats and two are Muslims. The 
Muslims and three Lingayats came when they were young, 
while the rest came as widowers to live: with their 
davghters in two cases and with ason in one case. In the 
last case, the son with his younger brother had immigrated 
earlier and established himself very firmly in the soil of 
Makunti. One Lingayat came to live with his parents- 
in-law as the latter had no male issue.* Since Makunti 


—- 


* There is a system inthis region, called ‘Mane Aliyatana’ which 
is equivalent to the matrilocal system. But the man does not lose his 
family name, though he gets the property of ‘his ‘wife‘s parénts.- 
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sociey is patrilocal, the wives go to live with their 
husbands’ families. However, there are older women who 
were married among their closer kin in the same village. 
Besides, some women came long ago when they were still 
young, trom their husbands’ families either after the death 
of their husbands or after divorce, to live with their natal 
families. There are 15 (20.55 per cent) out of 73 older 
women belonging to this group. Out of these, two belong 
to the Valmiki caste and one to the Areru or Maratha 
caste, while the rest belong to the Lingayat caste. 


Greatest number of persons (57.14 per cent) are 
from Makunti-. But the majority of women (79.45 per cent) 
have come from other villages. The origins of the persons 
may not be very important, as women traditionally come 
from outside and become part of the society; and those 
who come back to their natal village find no difficulty in 
identifying themselves with the societal conditions. In 
fact it is found that adjustmental difficulties are 
experienced more by the daughters-in-law coming from 
outside than by the daughters who have returned, perhaps 
having failed to become adjusted to the society of their 
conjugal village. Here another aspect is to be taken into 
account, namely those whose natal as well as conjugal 
village is Makunti, and therefore who find it rather easy to 
get along, while it is slightly difficult for those whose 
conjugal villages are elsewhere. However, one finds that 
the constant presence of the relatives of the husband in 
the village irritates the woman as she often hears critical 
remarks passed about her by the former. 


The men from outside are not treated as part of the 
population by the local people, though the latter accept 
the superiority of the former on certain occasions. The 
local people of Makunti would not appreciate men or 
women to go and live with their daughters. In fact 
almost all the older persons expressed their unwillingness 
to live in the last days of their life with their daughters’ 
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families. Those who had come to live with their 
daughters were found to have no roots in the Makunti 
soil. One, who died after a year or so, was stone-deaf 
and too old to move about. People remarked that the 
old man was brought by his daughter aot because she 
loved him but because she loved his property. The old 
man had no male issue. The society of the Makunti 
region, it is to be remembered, is patriarchal. Therefore, 
the property is to be inherited by the sons or other 
coparcenaries. Though, according to the Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956, the woman has also some claim in the 
property, the villagers are not prepared io concede the 
right to women. 


It is the opposite situation in the second case. The 
old man used to come? often to his daighter’s house but he 
increased the frequency of his visits when he was convinced 
that his daughter was not going to bear any child to her 
husband, for already eight years had elapsed after her 
marriage ; and he b2gan to stay with her after the death of 
his son-in-law. The Makunti people know him well, 
especially the Panchamasali group of Lingayats, as he 
belongs to that group, and they know the ‘ ulterior motives ’ 
of the ‘cunning old fellow ’. It is suspected that he is inte- 
rested in the propo2rty of his daughter, a young widow. 
People say that the older man has designs to get one of his 
sons adopted to his daughter and to get the property trans- 
ferred to her adopted son and if she desired, to get her 
married to any widower who was willing. That is why 
he is known to have been sounding those leaders of 
Makunti, who are said to be ‘experts’ in such matters, 
to help him in his schemes and get something in return. 


Two other Lingayats have, in their own way, leader- 
ship roles to play: one is the Village Panchayat secretary 
who is also the Patel; and the other is a bachelor who has 
nothing else to do. Both are ready to help those who are 
interested in meeting government officials at Dharwar. Of 
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the two Muslim elders, one is living away from the village 
in his fields, and he is known for his philosophical 
discussions and magical powers; and the other has been 
looking after the affairs of the Desai who has his lands 
leased out to tenants in Makunti and Bellatti. 


Professor Leo. W. Simmons has tried to correlate 
the status and role of older persons in primitive (that 
is, preliterate) societies with different traits. His analysis 
is based on ‘ ethnographic and historical data on the 
status and treatment of the aged in widely different 
societies’. He has found one hundred and nine physical 
and cultural characteristics, which he called traits and 
listed them under three groups: (a) habitat, maintenance 
and economy, (b) political and social organization, and 
(c) religious and miscellaneous beliefs and practices. He says 
that the ‘“‘ plan was to test correlations between these, 
any one with another, in order to discover general trends, 
and then to draw correlations between them and the various 
characteristics found to be associated with the status and 
treatment of the aged”.* 


Since Prof. Simmons was concerned with 71 tribes 
which exhibited sharp differences in socio-cultural activities 
and belief systems, it was rather a huge task for him to 
be very careful in his analysis. The peasant society which 
I am presently concerned with, is not heterogeneous like 
that of Prof. Simmon’s universe. The caste system, of 
course, has some similar characteristics observed in tribal 
people. But at the level of abstraction the element of 
caste is treated as a ‘trait’, in the terms of Prof. 
Simmons. The attempt is made, therefore, to estimate in 
a rough way, the status of the aged in different areas of 
their activities and view it withreference to the differential 
characteristics (traits) of caste (and sub-caste), age Bes 


& eh 


—_———. 


*Leo W. Simmons, The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society, vale 
University Press, 1945, p.1. 
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the broader category of the aged), sex, marital status, past 
history with reference to sexual behaviour, honesty etc., 
economic condition, structure and status of the family 
and kinship organization, personal ability (expressed in 
organizing festivals and dramatic activities, in conducting 
conversation successfully, in convincing the opposite 
party “during discussion and deals, in having skill in 
meeting governmental and other officials in towns and 
cities and ‘“‘ getting things done’, in possessing magical 
powers, religiosity, faculty of singing or narrating stories 
of yore etc., etc.), mental and physical condition, the belief 
in the anscestors’ prowess, traditional values governing 
the attitudes of the youngsters toward the aged, etc. 


In the earlier paragraphs an effort was made to 
describe different characteristics of the aged, and now we 
have to turn our attention to the different areas of their 
activity, through which we can gauge their status, 
role and their problems. 


THE AGED AND THEIR FAMILY 


“In the course of the individual’s existence,’’ says 
Otto Pollock, ‘“‘the family is the first institution with 
which he comes into contact. In its context primary needs 
are met, other nzeds are created, basic capacities developed, 
first roles defined, and first status experiences provided. 
Because of this strategic position th2 family is the most im- 
portant influence upon the individual’s behaviour. Also, 
during the whole course of his life it provides most of the 
commonly accepted satisfactions of his basic needs,’’* and 
it is therefore a very important institutional arrargement 
for the aged to play their role in. It is in fact the family 
where the role system is intimately patterned and tested. 


Without going into the problems of defining the concept 
of family, a group of people who are related by blood, mari- 
tal ties, adoption ard such other ways, is considered to be 
a family. Whethcr a group consisting of a father, his 
daughter and grand-daughter is to be treated as a family or 
not is no difficulty for me as the primary problem. The 
problem I have here is not the one that the family socioloe 
gist faces 7. e. the theoretical problems of defining concepts. 
However, my consideration would be of a hearth which is 
treated as common for all the group members. There are 
instances in Makuntiof brothers breaking into smaller 
units and living separately, in the same house, cooking and 
eating separately, although working together on the same 
farm, with the same cattle and the same tools and imple- 
ments. For example, Angadi Kallappa’s brother broke 
away and began to live separately though he and his wife 


* Otto Pollak (with the assistance of Glem Heathers), Social Adjust- 


ment. InOld Age, (A Research Planning Report), Social 
Science Research Council, New York 17, 1948, p. 73. 
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worked in the same undivided fields. But it is to be 
admitted that this is only a transitional phase of an extended 
family developing into smailer units. For the purpose of 
the present study, however, the two units are considered as 
two families. 


But the problem arises with regard to those who are, 
in a sense, living away from the family, though in another 
sense, living with the members of the original family. 
Mathada Sivamma is, for example, staying in a small room 
on the verandah of her house, and she cooks her food. 
Inside the house two of her sons are living separately with 
their wives and children, while another son, who is also an 
older person, stays in a house located in front across the 
street; the breadth of the street measures only 12 feet. 
Practically ali the brothers and their mother are, therefore, 
physically so very near that a stranger will find it hard to 
believe that there are three families and that the old 
woman lives alone. Besides, Sivamma gets her water with 
the help of her grand-daughters or sometimes hex sons. 
She sweeps the floor, not only of her room, but of the 
entire verandah. She feeds her grand-children with what- 
ever she has cooked and she gcts one dish or the other 
from her son’s families. She looks after the infants of her 
sons. Given these circumstances it becomes rather diffi- 
cult to say that Sivamma is living alone. There are other 
such cases in the village. 


However, for the purpose of understanding their role, 
the families of the older persons are studied on the basis 
of their feeling of affiliation and the extent of care rendered 


to or received by them. 
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TABLE-6 
Older persons and their Households 
Single Families Families Families 
having having having 

Prasat one older twoolder’_ three older Total 

whe person persons persons 
21 90 20 I 13? 
(21) (90) (40) (3) (154) 


Note :—In the brackets the number of older persons is given. 


This table shows that the greatest number of families 
have one older person each, while those that have two 
such members each are not even half this number. When 
compared with the total number of older persons, 13.64 
per cent are living alone, that is to say, away from the 
families. This means that these 21 persons do not, 
theoretically speaking, have formal authority to exercise 
in family matters, excepting the right, given by the 
consensus of the village, to seek help from the original 
family. It is to be mentioned here that there are only two 
men among these twenty-one older persons; one is 
unmarried but has connections with a family and another 
has a mysterious past behind him. Sixteen of the women 
are widows, and they are said to have preferred living 
alone owing to family intrigues. A widow, one who had 
lost her three husbands, had fled away from the village 
of her third husband to Makunti. She is shy and, at 
times mentally ill. She has no place of her own. Wherever 
she is allowed to stay is her place, she once said to me. 
The other two are cases of divorce. One’s husband jis 
absconding, another’s husband occasionally visits her 


teashop for a cup of tea, perhaps to steal away a sweet 
look from his former sweet-heart. 


__ Leaving these persons aside, the rest have a family 
‘ife. Now with regard to these, the problem of the 
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extended or joint family arises. It should not be presumed 
that all the one hundred and eleven families that have 
older persons with them are extended or joint families. 
It is understandable that according to observation the 
person decomes a grand-parent before his (her) 50th year, 
and so naturally all the older persons should have had 
grand-children if not great-grand-children (Excepting in 
two cases, all the older persons have children). Therefore 
it could be argued that the families in which the older 
persons are members must be three generational and 
extended in character. But most of the ‘younger section’ 
of the older persons in the group of 55 to 64 (i.e. 95 
persons) are living with their wives (many of whom have 
not attained the age of 55) and unmarried male children. 
Since the married daughters become part of other families, 
their marriage will not affect the structure of the family 
(except in so far as the new relation that the family will 
have with the daughter’s family). 


Rarely do married brothers stay together. There are 
only two instances of horizontally extended families. In 
the first case, there were (formerly) three brothers living 
together, the eldest being the head. The third brother 
lost his wife, and he had a son and a daughter. The 
middle brother broke away and cstablished his family in 
another house of theirs. Though the middle brother broke 
away, the extended character is retained with this modifi- 
cation, that one of the brothers is a widower. People say 
that even the last brother would have established an 
independent family had his wife lived longer. In the second 
case, there are three married brothers. The first brother 
married twice, because. the first wife died without bearing 
children. The second brother, who is the de facto head 
has married three times. The first wife died without 
bearing children and the second one ran away to live a 
mysterious life in a remote village of her choice ; the third 
one has not yet given birth either to a son orto a 
daughter. But the third brother’s wife has been prolific 
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in bearing children. She has begot six sons and five 
daughters. While widowhood prevented further breaking 
of the family in the first case, childlessness is the cause 
for stopping the division in the second case, the Makunti 
people say- 


The older persons, it is observed, generally live with 
their youngest sons. The youngest sons are either unmarried 
or married very recently. That is to say, grand-children 
are not found in such families. The older women, ii is 
to be noted, tend to live alone. This has been possible 
for the women and not for the men, for the simple reason 
that the men do not know how to cook and keep their 
houses properly. The older women are found to have a 
capacity to lead an independent life, the sort of thing 
which is almost impossible for the younger women in the 
village society to have. Of coutse, there are two young 
women, divorced and returned to their natal village, who 
lead an independent life. In the beginning, there was an 
ailing father in the first case and an active widowed 
mother in the other. After the death of the father the 
first woman began to run a provision stores. ‘She isa 
boy in the frame of a woman,’ the people remark. 
In the second case, the mother was found to be an obstacle 
for the ego’s enjoyment of life and so she was driven away. 
It is said that the girl has a paramour to support her. 
Her ways are not appreciated by many in the village. 


All this is stated to show that in Makunti the families 
that have older persons should not be presumed to be 
extended families in the strict sense of the term. Of 315 
households, 182 are nuclear or elementary families. But 
this, however, does not mean that the older persons do 
not extend their sphere of authority to families other 
than those in which they live or of which they are part. 


Before we deal with the activities of the older persons 
let us examine certain typical models of family composition 
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(The families of older persons are given within the 
circles). 


DIAGRAM NO, 3 


This is a Kinship diagram of an older couple, Mr. A 
and Mrs. B. Miss C. was married to her maternal uncle 
Mr. N. who isa resident of the same village. But the 
marriage was broken and Mrs. C. returned to her parental 
home. Miss D. was married to Mr. E.,a resident of 
Basavanakoppa, a nearby village. After the birth of 
Miss L., Mrs. D. died. Therefore, Miss L. was brought 
to Makunti by Mrs. B. for bringing her up. Miss F. was 
married to Mr. G. her paternal aunt’s son. After giving 
birth to a son and a daughter (Mr. O. and Miss M), she 
died in a hospital during confinement. Mr. A. and Mrs. 
B. decided to marry their grand-daughters Miss L. and 
Miss M. to Mr. H. and Mr. K. respectively. Accordingly 
the marriage of both was performed, though Miss L. 
was 12 years, Miss M.8 years and Mr. K. 13 years of 


age at the time. 
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This diagram shows two popular types of marriage, 
namely, the cross-cousin and uncle-niece marriages: Mr. 
G. and Miss F. are cross-cousins, while Mr. H. and Miss 
L. and Mr. K. and Miss M. are uncles and nieces. Since 
the girls Miss L. and Miss M. are not of age they cannot 
live with their husbands. But the accident has forced 
Miss L. to live in her husband’s family. In fact she has 
been living there since her infancy. Miss M. has not 
been brought to her husband’s house. 


Now, in the family of Mr. A., there are five people 
instead of seven as Mr. H. is working in a town a hundred 
miles away and K’s wife is in her parental home. This 
is a three generation family. 


This family is typical. The typical family can be in 
two senses: one, in case the husband dies early or in case 
she is divorced a woman would generally stay with her old 
parents ; two, the children of the dead daughters would 
stay with their grand-parents and/or maternal-uncles. 
(In this particular case we have both the types). 


According to the diagram No. 4(P. 107), Mr. A, has 
lost his wife Mrs. B. about 20 years ago, soon after the 
marriage of her daughter Miss C. with Mr. D. a resident of 
Masur. For a long time, that is for nearly 5 years’ Mr. D 
did not take his wife to his house, for he was roving round — 
the region without any particular job. However, he took his 
wife and stayed with her for a year or two, and ran away 
from her. By that time Miss E. was born. Mrs. C. tried 
to manage her family, but she could not do so for long, as — 
her brothers-in-law started giving her trouble. Therefore | 
Mr. A. brought her back with her daughter. Now Mr. D. — 
is learnt to be working as a cook somewhere in a 
town. It is reported that he had said that he was not 
interested in his wife and sometimes he even said he had 
divorced her. die ne 
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DIAGRAM NO. 4 


Now in the family of Mr. A. there are three members, 
the Ego, his divorced daughter and his grand-daughter. 
In this way, it is a three generation family. 
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DIAGRAM NO.5 
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This diagram is of a kin-group of an old woman Mrs. B. 
Since the death of her husband Mr. A., who was one of 
the village elders, she has become the head of the family. 
At present, in the family there are three sons, their 
children and their wives, excepting Mrs. J., and Mrs. D. 
(the Ego’s daughter) with her children. Miss. G. was 
married and she is away in her husband’s (Mr. H’s) family 
in another village. It is said that because of the adamant 
attitude of the Ego, Mrs. J. is not sent by Mrs. J’s parents 
to her husband’s family. 


This is also a case of a daughter staying with her 
parents and brothers. It is not very clear whether Mrs. D. 
is divorced. However, she has been staying with 
her mother for a number of years. 
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DIAGRAM NO. 6 


This is a kinship diagram of Mrs. B. a Lingayat. She 
has four sons and three daughters. All of her children 
are married, and two of the sons have married their elder 


sister’s daughters. 


Even before the death of Mr. A., Mr. C. broke away 
from his original family and began to live in one of the 
rooms on the verandah of the house. Mrs. D. came back 
with her husband and began to stay with her parents and 
two brothers. Mr. E. married Mrs. D’s daughter Miss O, 
Mr. E. is a trader and a gambler. He hardly stays in the 
house. Miss F. was married toa near relative but is 
away in another village. Mr. G. an intelligent boy, left 
the house without the knowledge of the parents_and wrote 
a letter after some years stating that he had married a 
Jangama girl (though a Lingayat cannot marry a Jangama 
girl) and has a daughter. During that time Mr. A. died, 
and Mrs. D. purchased back portion of her mother’s 
house. (It was possible for her, it is said, because she got 
the money from her paramour, an unmarried person). 
Mr. E. did not require any house as he was always roving. 
However, he got a share along with his brothers and he 
and his wife lived separately for a couple of months. 
Mrs. B., once the richest person in the village, became a 
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pauper. She began to live with her youngest son, a 
farmer. Later on Mr. I. married his elder sister’s (Mrs. 
F’s) daughter. 


Now the family consists of the Ego, her son and her 
daughter-in-law (also her grand-daughter). But the house, 
a huge one, in which the members of the family stay is 
also shared by Mr. C, Mrs. D, and Mr. E. Mrs. B. is 
found sharing the work and food with her daughter. 


This is a case of an old mother staying with her 
youngest son. The marriage of her son had taken place 
while the investigation was going on. Once, before the 
marriage, when I enquired of Mrs. B. about her place in 
the family, she replied, ‘I do not know what will happen 
to me when my son’s wife enters the house.’ She said 
that she preferred to stay with the youngest son, as he 
was not yet married and there was none to cook for him. 
She had one consolation, viz-, that her grand-daughter was 
going to be her daugther-in-law. | 


DIAGRAM NO. 7 
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Here is a case of an old man living with his youngest 
son Mr. G. It was an extended family when the present 
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investigation was begun. During the period, the family 
suffered major changes and experienced two sorrowful 
events. Mrs. B. died and Mr. F’s wife committed suicide. 
After sometime, the eldest, the third and the fourth joined 
together and demanded division. Now, after the division. 
there are three families. The old man preferred to stay 
with-Mr. G. Mr. A. thought that the youngest son was 
more to his liking, 


DIAGRAM NO. 8 


This is a diagram of Mr. A’s family before it was 
divided. Mr. A. has come from a different village to stay 
in his wife’s family as his parents-in-law did not have any . 
male issue. After the death of his wife, his sons were 
divided. In the beginning, he lived with his youngest son; 
but he changed to that of his eldest son, since he found 
he was not looked after well by the youngest son and his 
wife. . 
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DIAGRAM NO, 9 


This is the tamily diagram of an old man (Valmiki). 
His wife died and his sons were divided. His youngest 
son requested him to stay with him. But his wife had by 
that time divorced and married another man- So Mr. E. 
became a Jeetha servant. Therefore Mr. A. was ‘forced’ 
to stay with his first son. Now, the Ego, his son, 
daughter-in-law and grand-children are staying together. 
This is a three generation family. 


Table No. 7 (on the next page) gives an overall 
picture of the typ2s of relatives with whom the older 
people live in family settings. Of 154 older persons, 
51:29 % (79) are living with their partners. There are 
31 younger women who are th2 wives of oller men. They 
have not yet become older, that is to say, they have not 
reached the age of 55 either because they are the wives of the 
younger section of the older persons (i.e , below 66 vears) 
or they are the second or third wives of the older men. And 
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all the married persons, excepting one man, are living with 
their partners, and the couples are with their offspring. This 
fact of living together, coupled with the factor of married 
status, has been found to be the greatest source of help to 
the people in the last days of their life. This can be more 
clearly and vividly understood when one compares the 
life of these with that of those who are either living alone 
or with their relatives, but without their partners. 


The next group of older persons is of those (the 
widowed) who stay with their sons. They form 10.94% of 
the total population of the older persons. In the next group 
we find older persons living with their sons and daughters 
or brothers and sisters-in-law. In this group, there 
is a family in which three brothers stay together with their 
wives as well. There are only three persons staying with 
their sibling. A note is to be added here that when a 
woman becomes a widow and has to bring up her children, 
she prefers the protection of her brothers and parents to 
that offered by her brothers-in-law. But after some time 
she goes back to her husband’s family not, however, to 
live with her brothers-in-law, but to have an independent 
lifes There are some such older women who have taken 
their brothers’ help. One Basamma went with her three 
young sons to her elder brother’s family at Kittur, a viliage 
about 20 miles away, and stayed therefor ten years. She 
returned to Makunti when her first son came of age. Another 
widow, Kugavva stays with her younger brother’s family 
along with her two sons. Her brother’s daughters are now 
married to her sons and all of them are staying together. 


The different types of family structure in respect of 
the composition of the members, as is given in the earlier 
paragraphs, apply to all the caste groups. These 
different family situations, in addition to other conditions, 
have shown a marked influence on the activities of older 
persons. By giving secondary importance to some of the 
minor details we can find certain general trends in the 
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changes occurring in the family and the broad lines of 
behaviour of the older persons as is governed by such 
changes. 


The maa is the head of the family and the most senior 
male is superior to the fothers. The father is the head 
and awner of the house, land and other equipments of the 
family if the grand-father is not alive. All the older 
persons in Makunti, barring a few, are regarded as the 
heads of their respective families. But when the older 
persons’ sons partition their property, the title over the 
property is transferred to the sons excepting the portion 
which is given over to the parents for their livelihood. 
The aging persons, when they are with their partners, do 
not allow their sons to live (or they strive very hard to 
prevent them from living) away from each other. If they 
are not in a position to impress on their sons the usefulness 
of staying together and working together, they would 
appeal to the other elderly persons in the neighbourhood, 
especially to the leaders, to come to their help in averting 
the division. 


The older persons report that in former days people 
rarely agitated to live separately when their parents were 
alive ; of the two parents the presence of the father was 
more affective than that of the mother in preventing the 
division. Even after the death of the father the sons used 
to continue to live together under the guidance of their 
mother. The place vacated by the death of the man in 
such cases was ‘filled by his widowed wife who used to run 
the family with the help of the eldesi son. The sons were 
advised by the elders of the village to live on together 
and to look for their ‘ father’ in the mother, and the sons 
were amenable to such advice. 


But nowadays things are changing. There are 
instances of brothers breaking away from their original 
family while their parents (both of them) are alive. 
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Banappa went to live with his wife leaving his older 
parents to lead a life of poverty and isolation. The older 
persons (the husband was 110 years and the wife was 95 
years of age) found it very hard to manage their family- 
Since they belonged to a lower caste, Valmiki, and they 
were very poor, it was all the more difficult for them to 
get any substantial help from the village elders, who were 
also found to be losing their grip on the people. Another 
couple, Vasanthappa and Sangavva were driven out, 
as it were, by their son, who had married, much against 
their wishes, a girl of his liking. Out of 58 couples in 
Makunti, eight (13.79 per cent) are living alone, that is to 
say, away from their sons who have married. Only in one 
case the adopted son is working as a Jeetha servant in 
Masur. 


When we speak of the authority of the older persons 
in the area of family life we have to see how far the 
suggestions and the desires of the parents are respected. 
Genealogical records show that, at least in the past, the 
older parents could exercise their authority and compel 
their sons to stay together. But at this juncture we have 
to notice another important situation, a prelude as it were, 
to the division of the family. The prestige of the older 
persons and the family status are at stake as they depend 
on the chance of brothers or sons pulling together for a 
longer time. If the division is inevitable the villagers 
attribute it to the sons’ disregard towards their older 
parents and also to the regard for their wives’ ill-advice- 
All the people, including the women, consider that family 
quarrels, intrigues and the ultimate division, are caused by 
the jealousies of the women of the house in question. 
‘If you give the key to your wife you are lost’ is the quip 
of a man in Makunti. 


‘There are two very important factors that govern the 
possibility of the division of a family ; one, the age of the 
parents ; and the other, the property owned by the father. 
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Though the mother plays a very important role in running 
the house, the father occupies a superior position with 
regard to the legal status connected with the property. 
Therefore, the death of the father necessitates the transfer 
of the property to the sons’ names. If the mother’s 
role was very dominant evcn when the father was alive, 
the sons may stay together for some time. In that case 
the property would be transferred to the name of the 
eldest son. But the empirical data shows that generally 
the sons divide their father’s property when the latter is 
advanced in age. 


If the father does not own a large property, the sons 
do not show much respect for the parents, and they are 
also not interested in staying themselves together under 
one roof. The old couples who stay with all their children 
are not generally in the advanced stage of their life, they 
are below the age of 64 years and they form 90 per cent of 
such people (45 pairs). And rarely do the sons remain 
undivided after the death of their father. The mother, as 
already mentioned, is no obstacle for such a division. 


It is observed that the eldest son tries first to get 
away from his parental family soon after his marriage. He 
picks up a quarrel with his younger brothers on the insti- 
gation of his wife and wife’s brothers and continues to 
keep alive, it is alleged, the tension producing conditions 
in the family until he gets out, with or without his share, 
or until the family is divided. There are some older 
persons in Makunti whose first sons have gone away and 
established new families with whom they have little 
interaction, at least in the beginning. However, there 
are instances of home-coming. One Kallappa, the eldest 
son of Mulimani Kallappa, broke away from his father, 
lived with his wife and child on daily labour in a hut for 
four years, and returned to his family on the advice of the 
village elders. However, when the eldest son establishes 
an independent family his wife’s parental family helps him. 
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If the wife happens to belong to the same village the 
process of breaking will be expedited. There are also 
instances of people going with their wives to their parents- 
in-laws’ villages to live. 


Owing to the departure of the eldest: son the family 
suffers changes, no doubt. But it is welcomed by the 
family as well as by others, as it is considered to have 
averted the major disaster for the family, i7-e., the parti- 
tion of it. The eldest son, however, alleges ‘that his 
younger brothers, their wives and children are always 
helped and supported by the parents, and not his wife and 
children. The departure of the first son, though it averis 
a major crisis, does not cease to create a series of tensions 
in the family. [t is, in a way, the beginning of the family 
break-up and it is aclear indication of the declining 
authority of the elderly persons. 


An interesting point is to be noted here with regard to 
the partition of the family. If both the parents are alive, 
and if they desire to live together, they may do so. The 
parents would be given a portion of the house, a piece of 
land or whatever that is decided by the village elders who 
sit in judgement on such occasions. But the parents, along 
with the land, house, utensils, ornaments, grains, money 
and such other trivial things, ‘are also divided if the older 
partners prefer to stay away from each other. It is found 
that if the choice is left to the sons to choose between the 
two parents, they would prefer the mother to the father 
and if the choice is given to the daughters-in-law they 
would prefer the father-in-law to the mother-in-law. The 
son probably thinks that the mother would work in the 
house and look after him and his children well; while 
the daughter-in-law probably feels that the father-in-law 
would not interfere in domestic matters, unlike the mother- 
in-law who would always pass critical remarks, pointing out 
the ‘defects’ of the daughter-in-law. This type of choice, 
we may suspect, has psychological implications. If the 
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parents are given the choice, they would prefer to stay 
with the youngest son if he is unmarried or has married 
their grand-daughter. Otherwise, they would prefer to 
stay independent of their sons. There was not a single 
couple that lived away from each other with two different 
sons during the period of my investigation. I was told, 
however, that there were such instances in the past. 


As has already been stated, the partition of the family 
takes place during the advanced age of the older parents. 
The persons who are relatively young, say between the 
years of 55 and 64, are actively engaged in the organization 
of their family. Those who are above 64 years are mostly 
widowed and have lost interest in their life and they are 
removed from the sphere of controlling and co-ordinating 
the threads of family life. 


Family life in Makunti is shaped mainly by the 
agrarian economy, and even those who are not agricultu- 
rists are also influenced by that economy as they play 
complementary roles to those of the agriculturists. There 
are rich young men of agricultural occupations who have 
brought new things from the urban communities to be used 
in their homes. Changes therefore, are found in the types 
of vessels, kinds of dishes and in the mode of eating. 
Otherwise the traditional way of family life continues to 
influence the members. 


The adult men and boys work on the wet and dry- 
lands. In the morning they leave for the farm after having 
eaten the cold food left over (Tangulu) the previous night. 
But the younger men as well as older men go to tea 
shops and spend some time in eating savouries, drinking 
tea, eating pan and smoking Didi- An old man narrated a 
story to me to describe how the younger generation has 
developed a taste for dishes prepared in hotels and deride 
the food prepared in the house. A peasant these days, 
the old man said, must take his Dosi and tea in village tea- 
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shop before he goes to till his fields in the morning hours. 
Along with him are his butlocks, whom he stops in front 
of the tea house. The bullocks are so used to this kind of 
routine that even if the peasant forgets to stop for tea 
they stop to remind their master of the daily ‘rituals’. 
The old man ended this narration by saying, ‘‘ even the 
animals have changed their ways! ”’ 


The women are engaged in a number of domestic 
chores, cleaning, cooking, looking after the children etc. 
But the older women are generally engaged in sweeping 
the floor, swinging the cradle, cleaning the cow-pen, 
collecting fuel and cow-dung cakes, looking after the 
infants by singing lullabies, stitching country quilts called 
Kaudis* (The Kaudi is made up of torn old cloth pieces of 
different colours and sizes and also of different ‘ages ’.) 
Sometimes women or girls carry food on their heads to 
the fields for the men working there. The women also 
work with men in the fields. The older women, 
however, look after the home affairs. The older men 
of advanced age sit in the temples, orin the Kendra or in 
the tea shops, or sleep in their house or on the verandah 
of the neighbours’ houses. The rest go to the fields to 
do some minor work or to look after the cattle; or a few 
stay at home and repair the agricultural implements. 
Those who are below sixty and strong in their limbs 
work along with other adults of the family. The poor 
old men and women go to work as coolies in others’ 
farms. 


The older man is generally the head of his family. 
The older woman is not recognized as such, though she 


—— ——__—- __. 


* Mallavva narrated a story of a rich young man who on his 
waking up in the morning found himself covered with a country 
quilt Kaudi which is generally used by poor people and that too 
by women. He realized that he had a very sound sleep. because 
the quilt was warm. His mother had covered him with that 
when she saw him shivering. Mallavva conc!uded by saying, 
‘““the Kaudi is like your mother. Mother may be old but she 
is warm-hearted ”’. 
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may be discharging the functions of the head. Ja Makunti 
it is the women who are engaged in marketing more than 
men. The mothers take their sons or daughters to the 
Dharwar market on Tuesdays as the latter are helpful in 
carrying foodgrains, vegetables, milk products etc. to be 
sold in the city and also in carrying back the consumer 
goods from the city. The women, therefore, handle 
money transactions, except in the cases which involve 
hundreds or thousands of rupees. It is true that the grown- 
up sons are entrusted with the work of handling money, 
but it is the mother or the sister that generally controls 
the exchequer of the family. 


If the mother js not alive, it is the wife that does the 
job but not the older man. Inthe family in which the 
daughter has come to stay in her natal home, she plays a 
major role in the decision-making with regard to money 
transactions, purchasing lands, bullocks, ornaments, 
constructing houses etc. Danappa’s divorced daughter 
Kasamma, for example, is the person who goes to the 
market, keeps the money, and deals with almost all the 
family economic transactions. The father, though known 
as the village elder, submits to the decision of the daughter. 
Mallavva, a widow does not take any major decision 
affecting the exchequer of the family without the consent 
of her daughter who has been staying in the family with 
her children. The grown-up brothers, excepting the 
middle one, simply accept whatever the mother and the 
sister decide upon. Conflicts arise due to such a situation. 
The middle brother many a time has left the house (and 
returned a few days later) because of his sister’s inter- 
ference in the family matter. Malleshappa, an old 
widower, is entirely under the control of his divorced 
daughter who stays with him along with her daughter. 
This has been so because the older men and women feel 
that their daughers are intelligent and wise. The daughters, 
they consider, have no ulterior motives to exploit theiz 
sons but only to help them. “Oh! I know how they 
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have been helping their brothers !’’ sarcastically said Jyoti 
Sankappa, an adult of 35 years. He gave the example of 
Kasamma who has been exploiting her parents and 
brothers to satisfy her sexual urge. He narrated how 
Kasamma, after her divorce, (and it is also said that this 
was one of the causes alleged to have led to the divorce) 
developed sexual connections with a neighbour adult 
(of the same caste but different sub-caste) who has more 
than half a dozen children. According to Sankappa, 
Kasamma purchases on market days provisions for two 
families with the money of her parents ; half of the 
purchased goods go to her parents’ family and the rest to 
her paramour’s family. 


In the families where older brothers and older sisters 
live together, the brothers are heads of the families. But 
the brothers do not do anything unless they have consulted 
their sisters. This situation sometimes leads to the conflict 
between the brothers’ wives and their sisters or between 
the brothers and their wives. But the uncle-niece 
marriage has been such a powerful institution as to make 
those, who are not in any way connected by blood feel 
as if they are. To elaborate this point, the brothers’ 
wives treat their husbands’ sisters as their classificatory 
mothers, for those (particularly the elder sisters) are the 
potential mothers-in-law for the brothers. This feeling 
of parent-child relationship has to some extent mitigated 
the conflicting situations. In the families where the 
mother-in-law (the older person) stays with her son-in- 
law and daughter (a rare social occurrence in Makunti) 
the mother and daughter together dominate the decision- 
making process in the family. 


There are occasions like festive days, birth ceremonies, 
marriage celebrations, death ceremonies etc., when all the 
members work together. The women are engaged in 
cleaning the house, white washing, preparing food, and 
worshipping family gods, while the men are engaged in 
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outdoor activities. The older men are engaged in helping 
the boys and girls who generally decorate the house. 
They are particularly engaged in attending to the arrange- 
ments for taking the god or goddess in procession or for 
taking the corpse to the funeral. grounds, etc. . The 
younger people consult the older ones on all matters 
involving ritual complexities. i 


_ The older men in the family show interest particularly 
in worshipping the family gods and goddesses. They 
sit'in a corner and keep on enquiring whether the boy has 
gone to Basavanna’s temple’ with * Yade’ (the sweet dish 
prepared on such an occasion is to b2 offered first to the 
gods and goddesses before it 1s eaten by the: members ; 
however, exception is made with regard to the children who 
are treated for this purpose as ‘gods and goddesses’ ;__ the 
food taken to the temple is called ‘ Yade’), whether all 
the people have taken their bath, or the Hiremath Swamiji 
has been brought for ‘ Puja’ etc. The daughter or the 
daughter-in-law shouts back at the old man or woman to 
keep quiet. Sometimes the older men go to the temple or to 
their friends to spend the time and return:to their house to 
find out whether it was time for eating. The older women 
sit in a corner preparing a wick for the sacred lamp, or 
swinging the cradle, or talking to their neighbours in the 
verandah. rp | 


There are occasions when the family has to. send 
representatives to attend the marriage, birth or funeral 
ceremonies of their neighbours or relatives, within Makunti 
or outside. Generally the older ‘persons, capable of 
walking the distance are sent to. attend the birth and 
funeral ceremonies. The married women and boys and 
girls go to attend the marriage ceremony.  [f the marriage 
is performed in the same village the older persons are 
specially invited and they are led with the help.of younger 
persons to the bridal pendal to bless the couple. , Since 
most of the marriages are performed these days in the 
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temples at Dharwar and Someshwar, the ailing older 
persons are rarely found attending such ceremonies. 
However, those who are below 60 years of age and occupy 
the position of leaders are especially invited to such 
functions ; bullock carts are kept ready to take them, for 
they are agents of some authority. 


The Valmiki and Harijan older persons, excepting 
three, are consulted, it was found, by their sons and 
daughters in their families. According to their traditional 
occupations, they are engaged in the activities of the 
families. But the sons and daughters-in-law complain 
that the older people are useless as they do not contribute 
to the family exchequer. They are poor and they cannot 
afford to spend lavishly. Though the older persons work 
by way of collecting fuel, begging at the farm yards during 
the harvest, looking after the cattle, repairing agricultural 
implements, weaving baskets and ropes required for the 
family use, they are not treated as part of their families. 
In these two castes only two couples are staying with 
their children. One couple is living by themselves, while 
the rest are staying either alone or with their children, as 
they are widowed. 


Mallappa Balegatti, an old man of 85 years, is found 
sitting naked except for a loin cloth of an old variety 
near the Hanuman temple, or in front of Belur Dyamavva’s 
tea shop, or on the verandah of the village gymnasium. 
He is staying with his elder son Kallappa, daughter-in-law 
and grand-children. He is the worshipper of Chennikoppa 
Kariyavva deity. He goes occasionally to Kariyavva’s 
temple with his grand-daughter, even though his limbs 
and knee-joints ache terribly. With the staff in his hand 
he walks slowly to the deity, his back bent and the head 
nodding. He collects whatever the agriculturists have 
offered and left at the feet of the deity. (People generally 
offer dry dates, coconuts, areca nuts end betel leaves and 
nice sweet dishes). If the old man does not do this work 
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the daughter-in-law would abuse him while she gives him 
food. People also say that the old man is mischievous 
and does not keep quiet; he is avaricious and wants to 
eat delicious food. His second son, whose wife has 
divorced him and married another man, has been working 
as a Jeetha servant. Mallappa, in fact, wanted to live 
with this youngest son. Since that boy is away with an 
agriculturist, the father has to stay reluctantly with his 
eldest son, who, according to the old man, is completely 
dominated by his wife. The old man feels very sorry for 
the death of his wife. ‘‘If she were alive I would have 
been just like a king, ” the old man said to me once, “ Do 
you know, Sahab! My wife was a jewel! She was the 
Pativrata (virtuous wife), a Devata! (Goddess). She never 
let me go without eating. Oh! I should have died with 
her.”’ 


This is the general condition of such older persons 
who are in their advanced age and without their partners. 
It is mostly so with the lower caste people. But in the 
case of the Lingayats, the situation is slightly better as 
the elders or the leaders do not let the sons ill-treat their 
older parents. Moreover, the Lingayats have a stable 
kinship network in the village, which acts at times like 
the extended family. 


The older persons are not very happy about the 
breaking up of joint families. One old man who is now 
widowed and stays with his youngest son shed tears while 
narrating the pathetic story of the breaking up of his big 
family. When he was young he was brought up in a big 
family of his parents; and his father, the oldest of all of 
his brothers, felt very bad when the family was broken. 
The effect was so very serious on his mind that the ego’s 
father died after a few days of the partition. Fortunately 
for the ego he did not have brothers to share the property. 
But it has been to his fate as a father to suffer the parti- 
tion when his sons quarrelled and divided their house. “At 
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least the elders of the village were listened to in those 
days but now they are pooh poohed’’, said the old man. — 


To live with a joint-family is better for more than 
one reason, the Makunti older persons feel. It is good to 
live with one’s brothers and ‘sisters-in-Jaw, sons and 
daughters-in-law, children and grand-children. All the 
people can work together, earn more, spend more and give 
more to the poor. A joint-family is still a matter of prestige 
in the village. The older father or the grand-father feels 
elated since it is he who is the binding or uniting force. 
“If you are the! head of the huge family the entire village 
will look at you with great respect’’, said Buddikayi 
Sankarappa. | | | 


The second reason suggested by the oider persons is 
that in a joint-family there is more protection for the aged 
than in a smaller family, for in the former if one is care- 
less, the other would care for the aged. Moreover, in the 
big family, there are more members who can be spared to 
look to the comforts of the ailing aged persons. It is 
always the case that a big family has a big kinship group 
and the visitors are more. The guests are to be treated 
properly and in accordance with the status of the family. 
The older persons, who are always glad to talk to the 
guests, welcome such occasions as they get some relief 
from boredom... ‘‘It is Kaliyuga, you young people like to 
live only with your wife and children; you forget your 
parents”, remarked Badagera Lakshamma who was in tears 
because her elder. son’ who lives separately, appeared to 
have used harsh language that morning. 


The family life, on the whole, is a happy !ife for those 
who have their partners with them and are below the age 
of 60. But the widowed, the disabled and the economi- 
cally poor, have found it hard to struggle on with their 
relatives in they family setting. When the older persons 
feel they are neglected and their suggestions ignored they 
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develop more and more interest in their neighbours. 
They begin to spend more time with them where some- 
times they even get food to eat. They start complaining 
about the ill-treatment they get from their sons and 
daughters-in-law. The older women take more interest 
in talking to their neighbours’ daughters-in-law through 
whom they can get some information about their own 
family affars. Many times the older women are found 
grumbling about their daughters-in-laws’ activities. They 
suddenly begin to shout in vulgar words, and accuse the 
daughters-in-law of sinful behaviour. The daughters-in-law 
know fully well how hard it is to get themselves ingratiated 
with their mothers-in-law. 


The daughters-in-law do not tolerate it if their 
parents-in-law go to others’ families and talk ill of them ; 
and they do not appreciate itif they eat outside unless 
they are specially invited. The relation between the 
neighbours is, many tim2s, also a kin relation. So the 
family secrecy should not b2 divulged, but all the more 
be guarded, though they are very keen on getting to know 
the affairs of their relatives’ families. The older persons 
are sometimes used as agents to carry news and attitudes 
between the wives of coparcenaries or near relatives. 
Some older persons are found thriving on’ such situations. 
However, many times they become victims themeselves. 


The circle of tension created in the family spreads to 
the neighbourhood, and if the neighbours happen to be 
kinsmen, the movement of the ripples is intensified. The 
miseries of the older persons, therefore, sometimes lead 
the entire kin-group to fall a prey to major conflicts. 


However, manya time the neighbours and _ the 
kinsmen and the _ village elders help the elderly 
persons in solving the family troubles connected with 
the marriage or divorce of the old man’s or woman’s 
daughter, the repayment of debts to the Desai or to the 
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Secretary of the Co-operative Credit Society or to the 
Government, the illness of the older persons or their 
offspring, arrangement for tilling, sowing and reaping etc. 
If the circle of tension does not disappear, it will continue 
to grow ina spiral, ending only with the death of the 
older persons or the division of the family between 
parents and offspring, or between brothers. 


6 


THE AGED AMONG THE KINSMEN AND 
CASTE PEOPLE 


Makunti to some extent is a kin-oriented community. 
There are castes and subcastes, and big and small kin 
circles in the village. The surnames of the individuals 
are the names of those that belong to the same cognate 
groups. The occupation, the place of origin, the impor- 
tant persons in the past, or the caste are the factors 
popularly used in giving surnames and in identifying the 
individuals’ membership of different groups in the village. 
There are Angadiyavar, Marewadadavar, Ajjanavar, 
Dharwadadavar; Jyotibhayis, Somajiyavar, Gangan- 
nanavar. All of these belong to the Lingayat and Maratha 
caste groups. Among the Muslims you have Sheiks, 
Nadafs and Ghudubhais first two of which denote their 
subcastes and the last has derived its name from a person 
who was well-known for his honesty and valour. Among 
the Valmikis you have different names like Udachappa- 
navar, Balligattiyavar, Belur etc, which again are after 
the names of their ancestors and the places of origin. But 
the Holeyas ind Madigas do not have family names as such. 
All of them belong to an untouchable group, called, these 
days, Harijans. These Harijan families are identified by 
reference to the names of their heads. 


Except in the case of three names, the Settar, 
Hiremath and Chikmath, no names of the Lingayat 
families suggest the subcaste among them. So also is the 
case of other castes. But those families that bear the same 
name generally belong to the same cognate group. There 
are different sections in the subcastes which stand opposed 
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for the purposes of establishing affinal relationship. For 
example, the Angadi is affinally related to Amminabhavi 
families though they belong to the same subcaste, namely 
the Panchamasali. The subcastes asare at present in 
Makunti are constituted of kinsmen. The cognate group, 
like Angadi, is the group of those people whose forefathers 
belonged to the same family. The leaders of the kinsmen, 
of the caste and the entire village generally come from 
such original families. There are six such leaders, (elderly 
persons) who are between the ages of 55 and 70, belonging 
to the Lingayat caste. But in the changing conditions, 
younger persons are climbing the ladder of authority. 


The subcastes, as it is said above, are constituted of 
kinsmen. The boundaries of kinship extend to the bounda- 
ries of the subcaste. The kinsmen or subcaste people 
interdine, intermarry, exchange gifts, attend various 
rituals, and mutually help each other. And the castes do 
not have strong organizations as such. The people are not 
found fighting on the basis of caste, though during the 
time of election outsiders are likely to introduce the 
element of communalism. However, at the level of purity 
and pollution, in the performance of traditional rituals, 
and in following customary ways, the caste dictates are 
adhered to. The Lingayats, as was earlier mentioned, 
consider themselves to be the ‘ white people ’ (Bili Mandi) 
while the Marathas, Valmikis, Oddas, Muslims and 
Harijans are treated as ‘coloured people’ (Kappu Jana). 
This distinction is based mainly on food habits and belief 
in purity and pollution. Except for the Lingayats, Badagis, 
Pattars and Uppars, all are non-vegetarians. 


The kinship and the sub-caste are the wider spheres 
for the activities of the older persons. In the family the 
elderly person, the father or the grandfather, may be 
ignored. But the kinsmen do not disregard the elderly 
person unless they have special reason to doso. The 
older person is either a grandparent, or a relative-in-law 
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(a near relative always), and he or she is on the periphery 
of the kinship world. The person is consulted on various 
domestic, marital, religious and legal matters. The older 
is the one who is spared to attend to the relatives 
whenever the latter is in need of such help. Sometimes 
the old man is seen guarding his relative’s house when the 
owner is gone on urgent business. 


During various rituals, the older persons are specially 
invited by the relatives, and especially on the ceremonies 
connected with the child, and of marriage and death. In 
Makunti, in the third year of the child, a ceremony called 
Chettigavvana Vara is performed. Chettigavva is the 
deity of children’s diseases. The deity is to be propitiated 
or appeased, so that she will not trouble the child, and in 
addition, she is said to prevent any evil spirit. from 
attacking the child. To that ceremony the older persons, 
preferably the grandfather or grandmother, go with gifts, 
to bless the child. It is the maternal grandparent who ‘is 
very much interested in attending such functions. When, 
for instance, Angadi Shivappa’s son’s Chettigavvana Vara 
was celebrated, the child’s mother’s father, an old man of 
70 years, came from Narendra and he brought a pair of 
silver chains, a shirt, a short and acap. In addition, -he 
brought some sweet-meats prepared at his home. When 
I questioned him whether it was so essential for him to 
come to that function he answered, with a smile on his 
lips, in the form of a question, “ Who else should come if 
not the child’s grandfather ? ”’ 


Settling marital alliance of the partners is still in 
the hands of the elders, There are deviations in the village, 
of course. Some young men have tried at selecting their 
own partners against the desires of their parents. 
Bhimappa, the only son of his parents, married a girl who 
is said to be older, taller and heavier than himself. This 
has made his parents rebuke him and cut off their relation- 
ship with him. There are also instances of the divorce of 
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young people whose marriages were arranged in this way. 
But this deviation cannot be considered as identical with 
the companionate or romantic marriages. It may be true 
that the younger people are rebelling against the authority 
of their parents. But the marriages performed against the 
desires of the parents, if we observe closely, are 
still arranged marriages. For, either the maternal uncle 
(generally after the death of the mother) or a distant 
relative, or a trader or one of the village elders is found 
involved in making matches. The girls do not have any 
freedom to marry the boys they like ; even when they 
divorce, they do so only on the insistence, and with the 
help, of their parents or the elder kinsmen. 


The parents or the siblings approach one of their 
elderly kin who has contact with other villages, to find 
a girl or a boy for their son or daughter or brother or 
sister. If the parent learns the ‘availability’ of a bride 
in one of the kin-villages, he or she takes one of the 
elderly kinsmen to that village to meet the parents and 
settle the alliance. For the betrothal ceremony it is 
essential that the elderly kin is present. If the person 
invited to attend such functions gives one or the other 
reason for showing his inability to go, the groom’s or the 
bride’s parent will comment, ‘‘ You are the very people who 
would accuse us tomorrow for having made such an alliance. 
If anything goes wrong you will blame us.’’ Ultimately 
the elder will be persuaded to agree to go and attend 
such functions. 


Generally, a married woman, a sufficiently elderly 
one, will be in the party that goes for the betrothal 
ceremony. It is not necessary for the man to be married 
in order to be in such a party. But if the married elder is 
available he will be preferred to the widower, as sometimes 
certain rituals are to be performed which are forbidden for 
the widowed. However, the elderly persons who attend 
such functions generally belong to the highly honoured 
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familics, are economically sound, below the age of 70 
years, married, and intelligent enough to argue ‘ the case’ 
on behalf of their partics during the settlement of things 
to be exchanged at the time of marriage. 


When the marriage ceremony is performed, the oldest 
persons are also taken to the bridal pandal to bless the 
couple. The Icngest-lived is the chosen person to bless the 
new couple, as the people believe that the couple will 
also thereby live long like that older person. In case the 
person is ailing ard cannot move, the couple will 
themselves goto his house, touch his feet with their 
foreheads and request him or her to bless them. Whether 
the older person is thoroughly neglected or highly protected 
by the members of the family, it is no concern for the 
relatives when they pay respects to him/her on such 
occasions. 


Death is a sorrowful event and a polluting too. The 
death of a relative pollutes all the relatives particularly 
those who are married. Therefore, they have to take 
a bath. worksiph the family Gcd, and go to the temple to 
pray- The notion of pollution, and the degree of it, aie 
closcly associatcd with the degree of relationship that 
one has with the dead. Elderly persons go to attend 
the funeral. The ailing and disabled do not go. The 
children are not allowed to follow the corpse. Mostly 
widows and other men go to bury or to cremate the dead. 
Young people go, if they participate in the Bhajan, or in 
carrying the dcad. The men and not the women are to 
carry the dead. But close relatives, particularly the 
women, ‘cry’ from beginning to end. A widowed sister 
of an old woman, who died during the investigation, did 
not stop weeping until the corpse was interred. All 
along the road the sister narrated the events that depicted 
the type of relation the twohad. It is customary for 
a woman to confess whatever she had done to the dead, and 
she does this by weeping throughout. It can be so very 
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rhythmic that one might confuse itor impersonation. The 
older men follow the funeral procession in silence. 


On the funeral ground, among the Lingayats, there is 
a custom of distributing coins and brass plates to the 
Jangamas, village Ayagaras and the village Messengers and 
those that have taken the message of death to the relatives 
round the villages. These things are distributed by the 
elderly persons gathered there. When Basavva, an old 
woman, died it was Kallappa Hiriya who distributed the 
coins and brass plates at the funeral ground to the people, 
though he did not belong to the family of the dead woman. 


Apart from attending such ceremonies, the elders are 
associated with solving disputes that arise between 
kinsmen ; of course the elders of the Lingayat caste are 
also the elders of the village. That way there cannot be 
much distinction in their case between the two spheres 
(Caste or Community) of activities. But the relatives 
prefer the elderly persons of their group to take the major 
role in the solution of their problems. However, the 
street elders are not neglected. There was a. dispute 
between two families of the same lineage. The street 
water gathered in front of the two houses of two relatives, 
but it was allowed to flow through one man’s house to the 
backyard, and out onto the fields. This was protested 
against by the owner of that house who demanded that his 
relative pay him compensation or allow the water to flow 
through his house as well. The dispute was an opportunity 
for the village headman, the traders in paddy, the 
Kulkarni, and the police, for extortion. They extracted 
money from both the parties.* It is said that, on the 
police, the leaders of the village and the witnesses, the 
affected parties have spent three thousand rupees. 


*Please see for similar cases: William and Charlotte Wiser, 
Behind Mud Walls 1930—1960, University of California Press, 


a, ope Angeles, 1963, Chapter VIII, Agents of Authority, 
p. —116. ae oF 
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Ultimately, three village elders of the same street and an 
elderly person from Dharwar, who is a money lender, 
brought the fighting parties to a compromise. One of the 
leaders who was a kinsman of the disputants was requested 
to take a major role in the solution. 


It is not true that the older persons have always been 
helping their relatives or that the latter have always sought 
help from the former. There are events that illustrate the 
opposite situation. 


Mariyappa, an old man of 75 years, lives with his 
wife. He has two daughters married to his close relatives 
in the same village. His only son, married in the same 
village, died suddenly, and nobody knew the exact cause 
of his death. The village headman, an opportunist, 
thought of swindling the old man, it is said. He threatened 
to report adversely, but did not do so because the old 
couple bribed him. Those who were not the kin 
of the old couple commented that, after all, the 
headman belonged to the same Balaga (Balaga means a 
group of  kinsmen). But the story did not end 
there. The father of the widowed daughter-in-law 
was instigated by an elderly kin (we shall call him 
the first Hiriva) to fight for the share of his daughter, 
and was promised all the help that was needed. 
So, on the suggestion of the first Hiriya the daughter- 
in-law broke away from her parents-in-law, went 
to her father’s family and adopted her younger, 
brother. The party consisted of four elderly persons 
the Hiremath Swami and some youths, who went to 
register the adoption in the records of the official books 
of the government at Dharwar. On that occasion, the 
daughter-in-law distributed sweets anda group photo was 
taken. The village accountant, the Kulkarni, was a 
prominent figure in that. party. 
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The news was received by the parents-in-law with 
horror. A trader in paddy, also an older man, went to 
the troubled couple on his own and talked over with them 
the ways to meet such a challenge. This second Hiriya 
suggested a novel way of overcoming the difficult situation. 
There was a widow ina nearby village who had become 
pregnant after the death of her husband. The second 
Hiriya suggested that the old man who was in trouble 
should marry her. If the old man married her, the 
second Hiriya argued, there would not be any problem as 
his second wife would give birth to a son within two to 
three months and the son would be the answer to the 
challenge thrown by his daughter-in-law. The suggestion 
was so very attractive that it seems the old man agreed 
to marry her- But the woman, the bride, who came 
from her village, demanded the transfer of the entire 
property to her name. (There was another unscrupulous 
person who supported that woman). The old man was 
highly doubtful whether the second wife would stay with 
him at all. The news of the new alliance spread, and the 
old couple’s sons-in-law and a _ relative, a teacher, 
persuaded him to give up the plan.. Instead, the couple 
was advised to adopt their grandson, the daughter’s son, 
so as to meet the crisis. Again, another party of elders 
of the village, relatives and others went to Dharwar for 


the registration of the adoption. Now the case is before 
the court. des 


It is learnt that the first Hiriya was cultivating a piece 
of land belonging to the old man for a number of years 
on lease, and the death of the old man’s son gave an 
opportunity for the Hiriya to exploit the situation and to 
get the land transferred to his name- He was promised 
by the old man’s daughter-in-law, a gift of that land to 
him in return for his help. The second Hiriya who 
advised the old man to marry the pregnant woman 
was interested in the paddy stock of the old man. He 
had then become bankrupt, and he wanted to renew 
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his trade with the paddy stock of the old man and this 
was to be done surreptitiously. When both of these 
relatives were exposed, they evaded the issue by saying 
that the parties did not listen to them properly and had 
not acted according to their suggestion. ‘‘I have sons 
and daughters; I do not want. to commit the sin of 
extorting my kin and pass iton to my oTspring to suffer”, 
said the first Hiriva when a well-wisher of the old man 
enquired about the whole affair. 


There are such events in the village life wherein the 
aged are victimised or helped, by the young and the old. 
But the elderly persons who are intelligent, and unscru- 
pulous, those who have contacts with officials in urban 
communities and in the early stages of their old age can 
help or harm their relatives and be helped by the latter 
reciprocally. 


7 
THE AGED AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Harijans, Oddas and Valmikis form a migrating 
population among the people of Makunti. They come 
from different villages to stay with their relatives in 
Makunti and they go again to other villages. The 
Lingayats are more stable than the rest, though there are 
instances of immigration and emigration among them too. 
Almost all the Lingayats, Marathas and Muslims have 
lands for cultivation and their houses are generally stone- 
built. Moreover they have been living there, with a very 
few exceptions, for at least five to six generations 
continuously, and some for generations together. Their 
roots are too deep to cut them off the community life. And 
the leaders of the village come mostly from among them. 


The village is a tradition-bound, agrarian community 
where people have been following for ages the same old 
ways in their production, distribution and consumption. 
ore,” COUrse, changes are witnessed, due to 
increased urban contact, transport facilities, the introduc- 
tion of technical devices like the flour mill etc., the 
introduction of new ways of cultivation, manuring etc., 
through the Community Development Programme, and the 
institution of prizes for successful cultivators, the establish- 
ment of the full primary school, the introduction 
of the Panchayati Raj etc. It is not, however, attempted 
here to measure the consequences of all these factors. 
But efforts are made to describe the role of the aged in the 
administration of the community, keeping these factors 
and the changes, in mind, 
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Along with managing their family affairs and attending 
to the problems of their kinsmen and caste people, older 
persons, especially those who are not in advanced age, 
relatively economically sound and belonging to high caste, 
are called upon by the people to lead them in the different 
spheres of community life. 


> This village is the head-quarters of a group Panchayat 
Council, the jurisdiction of which extends also to another 
small village. In 1952 the first council was 
inaugurated in the village. Before that, the Patil (the 
Headman) and the Kulkarni (the Accountant), were the 
two petty officers of the government who managed the 
administration of the village. The Kulkarni was 
generally a Brahmin by caste who used to stay inthe 
nearby town from where he controlled the records 
regarding the land-holdings, the crop, cattle, revenue etc. 
The villagers were expected to go to the Kulkarni with money 
to pay off their dues along with the grains, a free gift for 
the favour that the Kulkarui was doing in correcting the 
errors or transferring the title of someone’s land, fixing 
boundaries of fields etc. Moreover, the Brahmin (like 
the Jangama) had traditional rights to demand some 
donations in the form of grains, vegetables etc. But the 
traditional title of Kulkarni was abolished and the post 
was made a transferable one. When the present 
investigation was started a Lingayat was working as 
Kulkarni, who was later on transferred from Makunti. 
Now a Brahmin, who stays in the town, is in charge. 


The Kulkarni, known also as Talathi, and the Patil 
had to get co-operation from the elders who were the 
acknowledged informal leaders of the village. The other 
elders were mostly confined to their families, or at best 
extended their activities to cover their kinsmen. One 
Vasanthappa, sixty years old, toid me once, ‘‘ Enauire of 
anybody in the village about me. I have never been in 
the company of elderly persons. I like the young and 
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I would like to associate with them. Why should IJ get 
involved in the clumsy village problems ? Nobody seeks 
my help to solve disputes and I myself do not desire to 
be active in sitting in judgement over others’’. There are 
other older people like him. Yallappa, Kallappa, 
Malleshappa, Kenchappa, Sannappa, Hanumanthappa, and 
afew others are such persons who have not been recognized 
as village leaders, or probably they themselves have not 
aspired for such recognition. 


The leaders are found in all the caste groups, of 
course. For the Harijans there is one Sangappa, a council 
member, who is often consulted by his kinsmen and caste 
people. Though there is another, older than Sangappa, 
he isnot found to be an effective leader. For he has 
gone with his wife to live in a hut away from the village 
in the nearby forest where he has his fields to work on. 
Moreover, he is very poor when compared with the other 
members of his caste. 


Among the elders of Valmikis there are two active 
leaders, of whom one is a windower, a ‘ mischievous’ 
person. ‘The other is with his wife and sons and married 
daughters. The second person is the richest of all the 
Valmikis and he is equivalent in his wealth to some of the 
rich Lingayats. He is recognized by his caste people as 
their leader but he himself has been ineffective as a 
father-in-law. For his daughters are not yet taken by 
his sons-in-law to their house, although they are next door 
neighbours. It is said that the girls’ mother-in-law, a 
bony creature, is a terrible woman who would not allow 
any other woman to lay hands on the affairs of her family. 
Strangely enough, her sons submit to her without 
questioning her authority and they dare not open the issue 
of bringing their Wives to the house. ‘‘He may be a 
leader of the caste (‘ Gane Nayaka’ is the word sarcasti- 
cally used to describe the position of any leader. 
‘Gane’ is a corrupt form of a Sanskrit term ‘ Gana’ which 
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means a group; the term ° Nayaka‘ means the leader). 
What if he is ? He is not my husband to dictate terms. 
[am Rakshasi (a female demon) of the first order. Let 
everyone accuse me of having kept my sons away from 
their wives. I had controlled even my husband, a terrible 
person. Do you think I care for that fellow; (i.e. her 
son’s father-in-law.) I am sure his daughters, the 
poisonous devils, would devour my sons as soon as they 
are brought to my family ’’ The old woman abused 
without stopping to take a breath. She was sitting on a 
stool when I called on her and she did not wear a jacket 
on her breast. Her saree was torn and patches were 
prominent on it. 


Two Bandi Odda elders have gone away to far off 
places to eke out their livelihood, leaving a family in 
Makunti. Among the Muslims there are two leaders, 
both outsiders. The first isan agent, while the second 
who stays in his fields, is a tenant of the Desai. Neither of 
them takes an active part in the village activities as the 
Lingayat leaders do. The other elders, one woman and 
another man, confine themselves tc their domestic work. 
The woman, a widow, stays during the off season in her 
daughter’s house, in a nearby village. The man, a 
widower, lives with his two unmarried sons. He cooks 
food for them and looks after the household work. 


The Pattar old woman is known for her faculty of 
singing. Among the Badagi caste two elderly persons, 
one man and a woman, are respected by the Badagis. 
The woman is also a member of the village council and 
she is liked by her neighbours. 


Among the Marathas, one man is the leader of the 
village (once a village council member) and another 
person, a widow, is a sitting member of the council. 
The Maratha man is the man who is equated with the 
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elderly persons of Lingayat caste, and he is associated 
with most of the community work. 


The village leaders, most of them, are from the 
Lingay at caste. There are eight elderly persons who are 
acclaimed as the leaders of the village, besides being the 
leaders in their subcastes and among their kinsmen. 


TABLE:«No. 8 


rac :¢, Members of the Village Council according to 
their castes (1952-62) 


1952 1957 1960 

Sl. — —. 
oO oO oO 

No. Castes © FE ia F 3 © E = 
& sO et o Oo - Thee’ 
= ite & 2S th . eo eee 
1. Lingayat ee eT A + 5 i 9 
2. Badagi Bt aes 3 1 1... Oe Pri 
3. Maratha tae ] iad 1 1 1 1 
4. Harijan apes 7 a 1a 1 
Total 8 ease iad | Mies me © fiber ak os 


* Includes two representatives from the nearby village. 


This table shows that, in all the three elections, 1952, 
1957 and 1960, the Lingayats were returned by a 
majority (1952-77°77 per cent, 1957—66°66 per cent and 
1960-69°23 per cent). The. Harijan seat was reserved and 
the only leader of the caste was unanimously elected in 
both the elections in 1957 and 1960. A woman’s seat is 
also reserved. So a widow who was ‘ selected’ in 1952 
continues to occupy the seat without being contested. 
However, in the 1960 elections another woman, a Badagi, 
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was elected, as she had established her reputation for her 
honesty, helpful nature and motherly affection towards 
the neighbours. 


These elders, when they act as leaders of the village, 
do not seem to act as_ representatives of their 
particular castes. Instead, the family and kinship ties 
are found to be stronger and more effective in the elction 
of the members or their nomination. However, among 
the Lingayats, feelings about subcaste distinctions 
sometimes find ways of expressing themselves. ‘‘ He had 
deceived me about my opponent, ’’ said a youth belonging 
to a Panchamasali subcaste accusing a leader and a 
member of the council belonging to a Sada sub-caste. 
The youth went on to say, ‘“‘It was he who put me 
against that Sannappa, a Sada, and on the eve of the 
election he let me down by supporting my opponent. 
I did not keep quiet. I worked hard and saw that our man 
was elected to the Sarpanch post (Chairman). ’’ However, 
during my investigation I saw that the youth and the 
leader whom he had accused were moving about, joking 
and eating together. 


Whenever community work is to be done, all the 
popular leaders are associated with it. From the younger 
generations leaders are emerging, and the elections along 
with other situations have been the avenues for such 


possibilities. 


If we observe the ages of the candidates who won in 
the elections we realize that there is a marked change 
in the age composition which indicates the declining 
authority of the older persons. Before the first election 
in 1952 informal leaders were effective in almost all the 
spheres of community activity, besides others. The 
religious ceremonies, the car festivals, attending to 
Government officials, preventing the spread of epidemic 
diseases, developmental programmes such as building roads, 
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raising structures for the school, the panchayat, gods and 
goddesses, constructing the village well and other such 
community work situations, required the active participa- 
tion of the elderly persons, and especially those who were 
the leaders. 


But changes have taken place in the pattern of 
leadership and the election to the Panchayat has been the 
point of departure. 


In the first election in 1952 almost all the informal 
leaders were formally elected to the council. But in the 
second election there were some changes in the constitution 
of members with regard to their age. And the third 
election was entirely a reversal of the first election in the 
sense that, except for three, all the constituencies were 
contested and only the younger people were elected.* The 
following table gives the average age of the council 
members and the actual ages of Chairmen at the three 
elections, 


Table No. 9 belowshows that there is a progressive 
drop in the ages of the members from 56 to 44.7. When we 
take into account the age of the Chairman (32 years) we 
see that there is a distinct shift of power from the older 
age-group to the younger. 


—=—- —_—__ — —_ 


* It appears that it is an all India feature that the Panchayati Raj 
has become an important institution through which young persons are 
replacing the old. The adult franchise has become a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the younger persons. As in Makunti, for instance, in 
one of the West Bengal villages the young have used elections to fight 
the old. ** Although generally the election situation, ’? says Kusum Nair, 
“may be described as unpatterned since alignments are neither clear. 
nor uniform, being based mostly on village personalities and factions 
the antagonism and rivalry between the young and ‘the old is to an impres- 
sive extent in open evidence.’’ See her book, Blossoms In The Dust 
Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd., London, 1961, p. 154 
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TABLE No. 9 


Panchayat Members and their Ages in three Elections at Makunti 
(Including two members from another village) 


Year of No. of Members Average Chairman’s 
Election Elected Age (Years) Age 
1952 9 56 51 
1957 9 48 45 
1960 13 44.7 32 


: But the figures given in the table should not be taken 
at their face value. We have to look into the circumstances 
that have led to the emergence of the young leadership, and 
the actual working of the Panchayat Council. For, the 
election, in this case at least, has not been the success of 
the youth leaders only. There are village elders who had 
had their heyday of power in the past, who were behind 
the setting up of young candidates for election ‘ wisely 
withdrawing ’ from the contest but retaining control over 
the elected members. 


An elderly person (62 years) who occupied the chair 
of Sarpanch after the first election in 1952 (then 51 years) 
had taken a contract to build an approach road to the 
Dharwar-Halyal main road. He encouraged the villagers, 
who volunteered to bring their carts and cattle, to 
put in their labour in constructing the road. It was during 
his regime only that the Kendra the village well and 
_Dyamavva’s temple were built. For all these constructive 
activities the Government provided a major portion of the 
finance while the rest, as was expected, was raised from 
among the people of the village. In collaboration with 
‘some of the elderly members of the council, the headman 
and other elders in the village, it is alleged that the 
chairman misappropriated the funds. As a result, the road 
_was not properly constructed, bad material was used for 


10 
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the Kendra, and Dyamavva’s temple was only half 
completed. 


The Panchayat money and the Daiva Nidhi (the 
traditional funds created by collecting fines from the 
violators of rules of conduct, donations from bridal 
parties etc.) were wasted by the elders, according to 
some of those young people who aspired for membership 
in the council. Smaller mistakes, baseless rumours, 
bickerings in the family and among the kinsmen, the model 
presented to the villagers by the urbanites had accumu- 
lated and they were simmering underneath on the eve of 
the election. On the other hand, those elders who had lost 
power or who felt their authority was snatched away, began 
to instigate some of the young climbers to contest in the 
election. Though they are themselves older people they 
began to decry the rule of the older persons by syaing, 
‘“‘ these are the days of the young people; the young have 
to come forward and lead the people. How can we 
understand the new ways?’’ And the candidates they 
encouraged invariably belonged to their kin-group.* 
Since the spoil that one can share by being a member of 
the council is not much, contest is not very severe. 
Therefore, the kin-groups do not come openly to the 
fighting ground. 


However, there is a struggle between the young and 
the old for power, though not very much pronounced. 
The leaders who were pushed back in the elections did 
not remain quiet but began to exploit any opportunity 
that they could lay hands upon in order to retain their 
traditional hold on the people. 


*Dr. A.C. Mayer makes a revealing observation which is similar 
to the one noted in Makunti. Dr. Mayer says, ‘‘ The vote of ak in-group 
is easier to obtain than that of a caste or a class—when the caste 
population is small, and contains but a single subcaste, the two 
coincide, of course.’’ [His article, ‘ Municipal Elections’ in ‘ Politics 


and Society in India , C. H. Philips (ed,) George All i 
London, 1963, p. 123] (ed,) 8 en and Unwin Ltd., 
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' An’event will illustrate the surreptitious ways that the 
elders used for bringing the formal leaders down to earth 
and making them realize their lack of experience. 


Though people had voted the youngsters into power, 
they did not lose the confidence they had in the elders. 
Though the Panchayat Council was given various powers 
to control the village affairs, and to deal with the 
cases of minor (if not major) violations of law, the people 
continued to prefer the guidance and judgement of the 
older (informal) leaders. The family troubles, economic 
problems, medical difficulties etc., of the people have been 
continued to ‘be solved by the elders, as earlier. The 
elders, in this particular instance, put into the heads of 
the people the idea of withholding the payment of house 
tax on the ground that the Panchayat was not doing 
anything for the people. There werealready some people 
who had not paid their taxes even from the beginning. 
The number now increased, and even the sitting members 
became defaulters. So, whatever the Government was 
giving to the Panchayat was spent on the Panchayat 
servants and the Secretary, and there was nothing left to 
spend on developmental work in the community. The 
older leaders began to pass sarcastic remarks on the 
administration. The rulers are young, energetic, intelligent 
and therefore capable. You can see how they have been 
carrying on the village work. The financial condition of 
the Panchayat is excellent, the road, the Kendra, the 
village well etc., are all constructed under the new 
regime.’’ This is an obvious remark to show that the 
younger people were incapable of even collecting the 
dues, and whatever developmental work there was, 
was done only by the older leaders who were in 
authority then. The people began to pay taxes only 
after the replacement of the chairman by one of the senior 
members of the council. 


A disgruntled councillor, who was on the threshold 
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of old age and was once the chairman of the Panchayat, 
succeeded in re-establishing cordial ties with the village 
elders, the erstwhile leaders. Through the elders he began 
to work against the young chairman and finally succeeded 
in replacing the latter. After such a replacement it was 
observable that some of the prominent leaders began to 
associate themselves with the newly elected chairman, the 
Patil and other elders in collecting the taxes which were 
long overdue. Some people volunteered to pay, as the 
popular leaders were in favour of payment; some were 
persuaded, and the rest were threatened with dire 
consequences. It is interesting to note that a contract 
was given to anadult, one of the opponents of the old 
men’s rule to construct the village streets, perhaps to 
appease the younger people. 


While reference is made to the replacement of the 
young chairman by the senior, it is necessary to clarify 
certain doubts lest the reference should remain a misobser- 
vation. For, there were three more elderly persons, senior 
to the new chairman, who were not at all considered for 
the post. Then, it would be a contradiction to say that 
the struggle between the seniors and the juniors ‘ ulti- 
mately ’ resulted in the success of the former. But as it 
has already been noted elsewhere that the ‘age’ was only 
a factor, the functioning of which should be discerned in 
the light of the working of the other social phenomena, in 
the present context, the sex, the caste and economic 
status had, ina way, neutralizing effects on the claim of 
seniority. Of the three elderly persons, two were poor 
widows while the third, a man, belonged to the Harijan 
caste, who, compared to the newly elected chairman, had 
a lower economic status. One could be a member even 
though one is a woman or a Harijan, for there is provision 
for such in the Law, but it is highly ‘ objectionable’ to 
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allow such persons to occupy this prestige imbued 
position.* 


‘** It is not only at the village level,’’ a young rebel 
said to me once, ‘‘that the oldsters are working to 
conserve the traditional ways and values, as they support 
their rule and exert their pressure by using any expedient 
method to obstruct us [the young] from progressing ; 
but in our families also, our fathers and mothers create 
difficulties for us when we try to move out of the rut. ”’ 
The youth gave an example from his own experience by 
telling me how his widowed mother was not in favour of 
digging a well, cultivating vegetables and raising an orchard 
in his fields.** This situation reminds me of an expert 
observation made by Professor C. Von Furer— Haimendorf 
on the Indian social setting. The Professor says that 
ee we have only to look at the Indian and in 
particular the Hindu family io realize how great is the 
emphasis on stability and submission to authority. Even 
grown-up married men, themselves the fathers of children, 
are expected to act in accordance with their father’s advice 
and wishes. As members of a joint family they are not in 
control of property as long as their father is alive, and 
submissiveness and deference to elders are more highly 
valued virtues than initiative and independence of spirit. 
All this makes for conservatism and resistence to change ; 
for with authority in the hands of the oldest members of 
the family there is a curb on the activities of the age- 
groups most likely to favour innovation.’ 


* Of course, it is reported that in some of the villages women 
were elected to the Sarpanch post in Mysore State. This shows that 
one village community structure differs from another. 


** J learnt subsequently that the youth succeeded in raisin® 
a fruit garden. 


+ An article, ‘Caste and Politics in South Asia’ in the volume. 
Politics and Society in India, C. H. Philips (ed), George Allen aad 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1963, p. 69. 
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While the community administration and: the-elders’ : 
role in it are being analysed, a reference needs to_be: aioe 
to the territorial or neighbourhood groups that work at 
times as independent communities. And these also provide 
opportunities for elderly persons, specially those who are 
wise and clever and who could rise above the parochial 
prejudices, to re-establish their leadership. There are 
instances that illustrate the working of communities within 
the community, the elderly persons re-emerging as 
successful leaders. 


On the basis of neighbourhood sentiments Makunti 
can be divided into four old major units and a new 
extension. Groups occupying these different wards are 
known as ‘Bana Kattu’ (which is equivalent to faction). 
The Kattiyavar, the Desai and the Dyamavva streets form 
the Upper Ward (Megala Oni), the Kelgeri, the Viraktha 
Math and Bolemmiyavar streets come under the Lower 
Ward (Kelagina Oni), whilethe third is the Talavara Oni. 
composed of two streets and a cluster of houses behind 
the Dyamavva street in which a majority of the Valmiki 
caste people live; the fourth is the Harijan colony or 
Holegeri; and the last is the Kamana Hakkalu, a new 
settlement, in which Lingayats, Valmikis, Badagis, 
and Bhavasara Kshatriyas live. The last ward is yet to. 
grow into a neighbourhood in the sociological sense. Some 
of those who have built houses on this site have also 
houses in other wards and many of them use both the 
wards either by living there themselves or by tying their 
cattle up in the original houses. So the neighbourhood 
feeling is not so very strong. 


Of these five wards, the Upper and the Lower are 
quite active in their community affairs. Apart from 
being leaders in their kin-groups, subcastes and castes, . 
some elders are regarded as ward leaders whose guidance 
in religious, recreational and artistic activities is ardently 
sought. The relizious and recreational activities in the — 
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village are intextricably mixed, so that many atime it 
becomes rather difficult to view them separately. For 
example, the village festivals like Matti Habba (Deepavali), 
Seegi-Hunnive, * Holi Hunnive (also called Kamana Habba) 
are occasions on which the young and the old become very 
jubilant in decorating the houses, colouring their cattle, 
clothing themselves in colourful new clothes, organizing 
group singing, group dancing, exhibiting physical strength 
(by the youths), enacting plays etc. The gods and 
goddesses, human beings and animals, all are ‘ associated ’ 
in the religious and the earthly activities. 


The ward’s individuality is expressed on such 
occasions in practising group dances and plays by the 
youths of the wards, encouraged and assisted by the elderly 
persons. Kallappa, Kambalayya, Gangappa, Kadappa, 
Kallesappa are some such elders, who assist the 
youngsters though they do not themselves take part in the 


performances. 


During Seegi Hunnive, young people of the wards bring 
bandsmen from the town to play musical instruments 
while they dance in groups, using sticks. The dance is 
called Kolata. The prestige of the ward depends on the 
number of participants, the duration of practice, the 
contributed amount, the type of dresses used by the parti- 
cipants and the amount spent on the bandsmen. 


The Upper Ward’s youths generally win the first 
‘place as the people belonging to that ward are relatively 
rich, most of the elderly persons of the village belong to 
that locality, and the elders of the lower ward are found 


* Jt is mainly the agriculturists’ festival, occurring during the 
months of September-October. On that occasion | 
agriculturists prepare sweet dishes, take them to~ their 
fields, invite their relatives and friends to the fields to eat. 
Goddess. Kariyavva and other deities are worshipped, and 
‘the food is offered to them before the people begin to eat; 
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to be apathetic. The Valmikis and the Harijans do no} 
take active interest in such events. They would be 
interested only in witnessing the show. ‘Oh! it is for 
the rich. We do not have sufficient food to eat. When 
we do not have food for our stomach how can we have 
flowers for our head ?” the Valmikis would react by 
quoting a proverb. 


The youths have another way of expressing their 
sentiments and enthusiasm towards their ward i.e-, by 
enacting plays. Suddenly and simultaneously a number of 
dramatic clubs spring up and the rehearsals of plays 
are held. Sometimes the ward is split into two 
or three units for the purpose of enacting the plays. The 
roles are not always strictly assigned on the basis of tho 
physical and mental equipment of the participants, but on 
the basis of the status of their family, their contributing 
capacity, the degree of relationship they have with the 
leaders (elders) of the street or the ward and sometimes on 
the basis of their sheer youthful impudence. There are 
instances of plays not being enacted, though the practice 
is found to be satisfactorily conducted and the dates for 
enactment are fixed, only because an important participant 
has been insulted or neglected or an elderly person of the 
ward has been ignored. 


Here it is to be observed that behind all the plays 
enacted there is generally one elderly person or a group of 
them associated with the activity. ‘ Hand bills’ (announce- 
ment sheets) are issued, in which prominent elderly 
persons’ names are boldly printed. For instance, in one 
such hand-bill an elderly person was described as a person 
who had been taking pains for the development of the 
dramatic club (called ‘company’), and as one who did 
good to all the people*. The elderly people — the promi- 

*J learnt that the play which was to be enacted on the date 

mentioned in the hand-bill did not come through because of 


the non-co-operation of that elderly person who was so much 
eulogized. 
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nent ones - whether they have taken part in the organiza- 
tion or not, are also publicised. One would be the 
director, another the manager, the third the organizer, 
the fourth the proprietor, the fifth the supervisor and so on. 
If any of the important elderly persons’ names were 
missing in the ‘ hand-bill’ the organizers of the play 
would most likely suffer for the oversight. 


Competition between groups sometimes is very 
severe, and it is alleged that it is due to the negative 
attitudes. 01+ .te,..clders of the street. The youths 
are therefore, ‘forced’ to submit to the older people on 


such occasions. 


Conflicts occur between the wards on certain occasions. 
An incident that happened in 1963 illustrates the 
situation of conflict and the controlling power of the 
elderly persons. 


During the Kama Dahana, it is customary for the 
non-untouchable youths to steal fire from the burning pyre 
set by the untouchables and carry it on to the Kendra 
where the Sarakari Kama (the God Kama installed with 
the money sanctioned by the village government; Sarakari 
means ‘of the government’) was waiting on the pyre to 
be burnt. It is an occasion for youths to exhibit their 
physical strength or valour and skill in bringing the fire. 
The youths compete to win the honour of being first in 
reaching the place and getting the fire. In 1963 it so 
happened that during this race a youth from the Upper 
Ward, a Lingayat, was running ahead of another youth, 
a Muslim, belonging to the Lower Ward. (The Muslim 
boy was one of the village wrestlers who was said to have 
claimed superiority over the wrestlers of the nearby 
villages), And the Lower Ward young persons felt that the 
youth of the Upper Ward would win the race. So 
a mischievous boy held a staff in the dark on the way to 
the Kendra on which the youths were to pass. The 
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Lingayat youth stumbled and the persons gathered there 
laughed. This was an insult to the young and the old of the 
Upper Ward. The Lingayat youth got up and severely beat 
the Muslim boy who was just behind him and by pushing 
him back ran and reached the Kendra and set fire to the pyre. 
After a few minutes the young people from the Lower 
Ward caught hold of the Lingayat youth and beat him 
severely. News about the incident spread like wild fire. 
The people from the Upper Ward went to the house of the 
Muslim youth with axes, sticks and scythes. But to the 
surprise of the crowd it was known that the ‘ culprit’ was 
in the house of a Lingayat youth who was also the village 
Panchayat Chairman then. Though the crowd threatened 
the owner of the house and the neighbours with setting fire 
to the house, the Lower Ward’s people did not yield. They 
in reply threatened them. By that time some people 
brought Kallappa, the leader of the village, who is 
supposed to be fair in his judgement. The presence of the 
leader helped the troubled situation to be brought to 
normality and the Muslim youth’s life was saved. It is to 
be noted that the village leader belonged to the Upper 
Ward. Therefore the violent group from the Upper Ward 
returned without proceeding against the youth of the 
Lower Ward and the leader won praise from the people of 
the Lower Ward. Thus the elderly person could impress 
on the people his personality and make them accept his 
leadership. 


It is to be remembered here that the situation was not 
so simple as it is imagined to be. The protector of the 
Muslim youth was a Lingayat and the son of a former 
leader of the village. Siddalingappa, the late leader, was 
compared to a tiger ‘by the villagers. He was strong in 
his physique and sharp in his intellect. However, he was 
nota pious manat all. He had had extramarital relations — 
with married women and the fact was known to the entire — 
village. Some people even used to appreciate the courage 
of the person in having that kind of relation with a woman ~ 
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who was known for her beauty and for her wealth. The 
present leader Kallappa was a _ close follower of 
Siddalingappa, and he was ‘trained in the gymnasium of 
the latter’ as the villagers put it. Kallappa was naturally 
interested in protecting the life and honour of the son of 
his mentor. - However, the results gave the leader 
satisfaction for having brought the disturbed conditions 
under control and for having re-established himself firmly 
in the hearts of the people. 


In the community there are elders who could 
be considered as charismatic leaders. The Swamiji 
of the Viraktha Math is also a charismatic leader 
though he is not an elderly person from the standpoint 
of age. Badagera Tammanna, Muslim Babu, Koti 
Katappa, Hiremathada Solabayya are the elderly 
persons who could be classified under this category 


of leadership. 


It was learnt that there was one Bhadrayya Swami, 
a Jangama, who stayed in the town but used to visit the 
village, as he had some lands in Makunti. He was 
a powerful person, against whose will not a single soul in 
Makunti could go. If it was known that Bhadrayya Swami 
was coming from the town and approaching the village 
boundaries the village elders would go to meet him and 
escort him to the Viraktha Math. The children, men and 
women would gather in front of the Math to prostrate 
before the Swami and to receive his blessings. Village 
disputes and family troubles used to be placed by the elders 
and the concerned persons before the Swami to seek his 
guidance. The judgement given by the Swami was 
unassailable and all of them used to think that it always did 
them good to follow his verdict. After the death of the 
Swami not a single Jangama came up to his height. 


2 The Swamiji of Viraktha Math, an ascetic, is young. 
He is approached by the young and the old for solutions 
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to their religious as well as familial problems. However, 
some of the leaders tried to dislodge him, and he was 
driven from the village by their imputing an immoral 
character to him. But after some time when the people 
realized their ‘sin’ (because of which, itis said, rains 
failed while the neighbouring villages had plenty) they sent 
their leaders to confess their sin and bring him back to the 
village. It is said that those who had taken part in the 
‘conspiracy’ had paid money and paddy to the Swamiji on 
his return in order to washoff their sin. (The rains did 
not fail afterwards). 


The Swamiji was addressed by some people by using the 
word ‘ Ajja’, which means both the grand-father and the 
older person. It is believed that the ascetics are the most 
senior persons and so they are the oldest. In away, they 
are superior to the aged in the community. This is of 
some interest to us, for old age in this way is elevated to 
an honourable height. 


Two elders who have some control over the people 
are known for their knowledge of astrology and religious 
procedures, and the other two are known for their magical 
powers. The people approach the former two to know 
their future, to locate their lost cattle, to get the horoscope 
of their children written or read, to fix the dates for 
marriage and sowing and to conduct death ceremonies etc. 
The other two persons are feared by the people as they are 
supposed to have magical powers to dry the milch cattle, 
the crop, or work spells on the people in order to harm 
them. Those who have some revenge to take against their 
enemies or rivals will approach them and get their things 
done. ‘* They will fall prey one day or the other to their 
own evil practices,’’ say the people. However, they 
become cautious immediately and say, ‘‘ why should we 
talk ill of others, specially of such people? We do not 
know how and when they work their spells on us 
if they iearn that we talk ill of them!” 
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The elders, thus, have been maintaining their control 
over the community. But evidences are there, as has 
already been described, to show that their authority is 
declining and that their traditional role is being modified 
in community organization as well. 


8 
THE AGED AND THE SOCIETAL REACTION 


In this chapter I propose to cover diverse life-situa- 
tions that will provide a rough picture of the position and 
problems of the older persons in the village. 


At the outset it should be said that the village is not 
yet subjected to severe or rapid social changes and the 
Community Development Programme, as introduced by the 
State, is found to be totally ineffective in bringing changes 
in the attitudes of people towards different aspects of 
village life. Other factors of social change have not been 
effectively operating in this field. This does not, however, 
mean that the village is totally cut off from modern forces. 


Secondly, to gauge the change one has to have studied 
longitudinally. But the present study is not of that type 
and there has not been a _ single study made of this village 
prior to the present one. So Iam at a loss to suggest the 
areas of change in the village life or at least in the 
position and problems of the older persons. However, 
the probing into the past through the geneological method 
and enquiring of the older persons about the past made 
it possible for me to obtain a rough estimate of the 
changes. Against this background the generalizations 
are to be accepted and it is needless to state that they are 
tentative and subject to further probing. 


It is a natural process that one undergoes the 
processes of ageing until one’s death. The individual 
passes through light and severe crises at different stages of 
his life and he meets them with the help of the 
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traditionally available institutional arrangements. The 
agrarian community like the one we have studied provides 
the individual with agencies such as the family, kinship 
network, sub-caste and caste, religious, economic and 
administrative organizations etc., by which he tries to 
adjust himself to the changed position in accordance with 
the age, and tries to overcome the problems that face him. 
The village society, in turn, reacts to the individual’s 
role according to the individual’s age, sex, marital status, 
economic conditions, kinship and caste positions, and 
his personal achievements and qualities. The reaction of 
the society and the adjustment of the individual to the 
society are reciprocal processes. If these processes are 
not smoothly carried out problems arise both for the 
individual and the society. 


The adjustment to the societal conditions can be 
profitably viewed from the point of need satisfaction, as 
the needs, which are assumed to be motivating forces, 
activate the individual in his actions or his strivings for 
a goal or need-satisfaction.* The degree of adjustment 
is, therefore, the degree of need-satisfaction and vice versa. 
The reaction of society, on the other hand, is the 
facilitating or obstructing process for the individual’s 
adjustment. Society provides the individuals in those 
communities where traditional values are stronger with 
alternative facilities when the individual fails to adjust to 
the normal conditions. The older people in Makunti 
accordingly strive to adjust themselves to the prevailing 
conditions in the light of the changing reaction of the 
village society. Some have been successful in adjusting 
themselves while others (a very few of them) fail to adjust 
themselves and therefore, suffer from a number of 
problems. 


/ - * See for a brief analysis of the process of adjustment, Faina 
Jyrkila, pp. 26-27. 
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It is believed that as people get older they begin to 
think more and more about God and get engaged in 
religious practices. But in Makunti one does not see 
much difference between the young and the old with regard 
to religious activities. However, the older people show much 
more interest in philosophical discussions and thoughts 
about God and His activities. It is the women more than 
the men who are engaged in such activities. There are 
very few older people in the village who take a bath daily 
and go to the temples to pray. But they bathe on 
Mondays (the Lingayats and the Harijans) and Saturdays 
(the Valmikis and the Marathas), and worship family 
deities, and a few of them go to the temples. 


The older people strongly believe in the theory of 
Karma and re-birth (and the Muslims are no exceptions to 
it). The God could be in any form, Siva, Basavanna, 
Vishnu, Pandrinath, Allah, Parvati, Dyamavva, Kariyavva. 
And sometimes He might appear in the form ofa beggar, a 
Sanyasi. [t is interesting to note that generally God is 
conceived to be an elderly person who is, therefore, in a 
position to help mortals. We may remember how people 
address the young Swamiji of Viraktha Math in terms of 
Ajja which means an old man or a grand-father. The God 
could be your father or your grand-father. He can never be 
your partner, your brother or your child. Of course, 
there are two older persons in Makunti, one a Maratha 
and the other a Lingayat, who are introduced to the 
Bhakti cult and, therefore, they talk at times that the God 
could be your husband.* This is an instance of ‘ Great 
Tradition’ penetrating into the ‘Little Tradition ’. 


es 


_ * The Bhakti movement was initiated in Karnatak by Basaveswara 
in the 11-12 centuries. In brief, the relations between the Soul and 
the Great Soul is like the marital relation : the devotee (Sarana) accord 
ingly is identified with the wife (Sati) while the God (Linga) is 
identified with the husband (Pati). The carnal loye.is elevated to the 
divine love according to the Bhakti cult. bs ay eo 
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Older people (and sometimes adults also) are found to 
have had dreams in which they see gods and goddesses, 
Swamijis and Sanyasis either blessing them or going away 
from them in anger. In most of the cases the figures dreamt 
are of the aged. An illustration of an illusion that a 
person experienced will give us an insight into the position 
of the aged. Once an adult went to his fields and he 
thought of collecting fuel in the nearby forest. He went 
to a small pondto drink water. While he was about to 
drink the water he heard a gentle voice and the man could 
identify the voice as that of an old man. Instead of 
drinking water he turned his head and saw an old man in 
a white dress. The old man had sacred ash (vibhuti) on his 
forehead and he had not shaved his chin. His eyes were 
like ‘ electric ’ bulbs and the smile on his lips was full of 
love. The old man came near and sat under a Huligili tree 
(the Indian beech, pongamia giabra). With surprise in his 
eyes the person approached the old man. The old man 
asked him to get some water for him. So the adult went 
to the pond and returned with water in a vessel which he 
had taken with him from his house. But to his greater 
surprise the old man was not under the tree. He searched 
for him in the forest. It was already getting dark and 
the adult felt sorry for the old man thinking that the latter 
might miss his way. The adult forgot to drink the water. 
(When this ‘experience’ was narrated an older person 
who had listened to the narration with rapt attention 
remarked, ‘“‘Oh! you were lucky. The old man was not 
aman atall. He was Lord Paramathma-. He did not like 
you to drink the water. You were unlucky, for, you could 
not talk to him again! ’’) 


Another belief is that the gods and goddesses are not 
always benevolent but can be malevolent if they are not 
propitiated. Besides, the old people, who have some 
desires, become devils after their death. They occupy 
a lower rank than that of the gods and goddesses, no 
doubt ; but although you may not be afraid of the gods 
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and goddesses, you must fear the devils. It is interesting 
to note that mostly women become devils and if the 
woman dies in her younger days, especially before her 
menopause, she is sure to become a harmful devil. Among. 
the older persons who become devils (or spirits) we may 
find two categories, good and evil. The good spirits are 
not to be considered as absolutely good. One is good 
only in so far as you are out of the boundary of his fields 
of operation. Otherwise he or she would become quite. 
vindictive. | | . : | 


There are two spirits of this category in Makunti, an 
old man’s and an old woman’s. Both of them died 
widowed but the woman died childless. 


The man’s spirit stays in'a tamarind tree (Tamarindus 
indica) in his ancestors’ wet land. The man had committed 
suicide by hanging himself to a branch of the tree on hearing 
that his son was going to sell the land, and that too to an 
outsider, a non-kin. Now, nobody in the village or from 
the nearby villages dares to purchase the land as it is 
believed that the spirit of the old man lives in the tree and 
would attack any person that purchased the land. People 
also dare not steal from his fields. There were some 
people who had ‘seen’ the old man with his big turban 
on his head taking a round in his field during the nights. 


» The old woman’s spirit lives in a house near 
Virakthamath, in which only cattle are tied. Before the 
Swamiji came, the spirit of Muddamma was threatening, 
especially in the night, those persons who. dared to 
approach the house. The children, however, were not 
harmed. But the parents have not dared to put that 
belief to. test. Formerly the village school was run in the 
Math. Sometimes at noon the school children used to see 
fire in one of the parts of the Math though none was livin, 
there. It was believed that Muddamma, ‘perhaps, was 
cooking her food in the Math. 
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It is interesting to see that it is the older persons’ images 
that are usually projected in ghosts and supernatural beings 
that the villagers see. The older people are equivalent to 
gods and goddesses, and if they become spirits they do so 
if the younger people have committed something wrong 
much against the will of the aged or the aged have some 
unfulfilled desires. Moreover, the ghosts of the older 
persons are not harmful; and if they are at all, they are 
less harmful. However, there are possibilities of the 
dead older persons coming in the dreams though not to 
harm. One Channa, an adult of 40 years, lost his old 
mother of eighty years. Within a week after her death 
she came in his dream and asked him to send his son with 
her. (The old woman died when the investigation was 
going on. Channa had only one child, a son.) Channa 
rebuked his mother, ‘‘ Until your death you earned a good 
name; do not earn a bad name after your death.’’ After 
hearing this much the mother said, ‘* Alright, look after 
him well.’’ And disappeared. Channa’s buffalo calf 
died the next morning and it was male. Channa said, 
«‘T heaved a sigh of relief. after the death af the calf; you 
know Sahab my mother was very fond of myson, She 
has not come after that incident.”’’ 


This is, in a way, a reaction of the society towards the 
old people and to-their death. The-old people in general 
express their desire to die soon. Especially those who are 
in advanced age, disabled, poor and widowed, welcome 
death. But the younger people have something different to 
say, ‘“‘Do you think that old woman welcomes death? 
She would be happy to live on even in her pathetic 
condition and even after your death,’’ told me a near 
relative of an ailing old woman. I was at the death bed 
of an elderly person who was staying with his divorced 
daughter. He was to die within a week after I called on 
him. The bed was dirty and the environment filthy. The 
daughter had specially cleaned the place, and placed some 
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sandal wood pieces on the live embers so that I could go 
and sit for a while. 


“Would you like to live still longer ?’’ I asked him. 
‘Do you have medicine to cure my disease and drive 
away death from me?” he asked me in turn. 


The school teacher, with whom I went, said, ‘‘ Kaka 
(i.e. uncle), why do you desire to live any longer ? You 
have lived a very honest life and you have earned a good 


name. Would you like the people to develop disgust 
towards you ?”’ 


To this the old man answered, ‘No, dear ( Tamma, 
that is how he addressed the teacher ; ‘ Jamma’ literally 
means ‘ younger brother’), Ido not like to drag on like 
this. Since the Sahab asked me that question I replied 
like that. ’’ And he sighed heavily. 


When the older people die they are honoured by the 
people, especially the Lingayats. The older the person, 
greater is the respect exhibited by the people. The 
corpse is decorated and kept until all the important 
relatives from different places arrive to attend the funeral 
procession. (Of course, the corpse will not be kept for 
more than twenty-four hours). The Hiremath Solabayya 
is requested to find out the position of stars and planets 
at the time of death and to suggest measures for purificatory 
rituals- All bury their dead, excepting the Pattars and 
Badagis who cremate. The funeral procession is in 
accordance with the age, sex, economic condition of the 
family and the caste. It also depends on the capacity of the 
relatives to spend on the occasion. Immediately after the 
death and soon after the bathing and installing the corpse 
on the floor against the wall, Bhajan Mandal youths begin 
to sing devotional songs by beating drums, cymbals and 
playing the harmonium. But film songs also find their 
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way into the Bhajan at times. The group engaged in 
the Bhajan the people erecting the bier and engaged in 
other aspects of the work are often fed with tiffin and tea. 
The amount one spends on the occasion decides the status 
of the family and the degree of affection and respect that 
one has towards the dead. When Kugannavar Basamma 
died, the corpse was, of course, taken in a procession. But 
the son of the dead woman could not spend more than 
twenty-five rupees. Sothe people were not satis fied. 
But when Angadi Sivamma died, her son spent nearly 
three hundred rupees on the relatives, villagers, and those 
who had come from other villages. The people had all 
praise for the son. ‘‘ These days rarely do you find such 
sons.’’ That was how Badagera Laxmavva reacted. 


There is not much difference between the disposal! of 
the dead of the old and the young excepting in that the 
disposal of the body of the unmarried will not be followed 
by a series of rituals of purification since it is believed that 
the death of an unmarried person does not create as much 
pollution as that of the married docs. The people do 
not (or rarely do) die without having married. It is rather 
difficult to state whether the age is not adding complexity 
to the belief system. (Perhaps we have to wait for the 
death of the only old man who is unmarried !) 


Excepting the Muslims, all the families perform a 
ritual of worshipping their ancestors. It is called 
‘Hiriyara Habba’. Ancestor worship is generally per- 
formed during Gowri Hunnive (during November) and Ugadi 
or the New Year’s Day of the Hindus (/.e. the first day 
of Chaitra), The ancestors, it is to be remembered, need 
not be considered as only those people who died in their 
old age; they include all the dead ancestors, the men and 
the women. However, all the ancestors, irrespective of 
their age merge into two figures, one male and the other 
female according to their sex. The male figure is called 
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Ajja (Grand-father) and the female figure Ajji (Grand- 
mother); and the common name for both is Hiriyaru 
(Elders). A copper pot and a brass vessel (called Charige) 
are cleaned, filled with fresh water and placed on a 
pedestal on which a new cloth is spread. The pot is kept 
on the right side of the brass vessel. Each of the vessels 
has on it a coconut, its husk removed. The pot is 
covered with a new dhotiand an apron (called ‘se/le ’), 
while. the small vessel isclad with. a new saree and a 
piece of cloth used for the choli, The Aj/i, in addition, 
is decorated with gold ornaments. She is always the 
Muttaide, the married woman. It is nowhere found in 
Makunti that the ancestor is worshipped either as 
unmarried or widowed. This shows that the two factors, 
the marriage and the old age, are highly valued. The 
vessels are worshipped and a sweet dish is offered. 
_ The relatives gathered there share the grand-parents’ food. 
Those oldsters who live alone are invited to share in the 
function. 


The ancestors are not only honoured in this way but 
they are also remembered through the widely current 
system of giving the children the names of their grand- 
parents or the near relatives of the past. One finds that 
there are very few names in Makunti, as the grand-child, 
born after the death of the grand-parent, will be named 
~ after the dead. The sex is no consideration. If the name 
of the dead is Basamma, the grandson will be named as 
Basappa. (The suffixes indicate the sex of the person.) 
The naming of children after the dead is one of the ways 
by which the past is linked with the present and the 
solidarity of the kin preserved. 


Of course, people name their offspring after the gods 
and goddesses as well. But in many cases these names of 
gods and goddesses are also those of the ancestors. 
However, unless we know after whom one is named it 
becomes rather difficult for us to say definitely whether 
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one is named after the ancestor or the god. In Makunti 
the ancestors’ names are preferred to the rest. 


Nowadays changes are gradually creeping in. Urban 
contacts have influenced people in naming their children 
after religious leaders, social reformers and _ political 
leaders; and _ those are ‘‘ strange names, not easily pro- 
nounceable or understandable ’’, as it was put by an elderly 
lady. Can this change be treated as an evidence to show 
that the ‘ authority ’ of the older persons is declining ? 


What has been described so far is the image of the 
old people and the reaction of the people towards the 
death of the aged and the disposal of the dead. But we 
have to look into certain aspects of the aged while they 
are alive. We have already seen how ihe aged lived their 
life in their family, behaved with their relatives and 
caste people and participated in the community activities. 
Now we shall look into those aspects of care extended to 
the aged and the problems as faced by them. 


The problems of the older persons are varied, and 
their care is one of them. At the outset, it is to be said 
that compared with the adjustmental problems that the aged 
are supposed to be facing in the industrialized western 
society, the aged in Makuntido not suffer from severe 
problems of. adjustment. Two important reasons could 
be given for this state of affairs: first, social changes are 
not observably severe and so the traditional way of life 
has been providing the oider people with a familiar social 
atmosphere; secondly, the older persons who are living 
alone, are very fewin number and even such people live 
in the company of their close relatives, which gives them 
emotional security. ‘‘I am not prepared to live away 

from my village inahouse in the town; [ may be living 
-alone away from my sons and grand-children. But here [ can 
gee them every day and talk to them.’’ That is what 
-Kelageri Konthevva, an old widow aged seventy-five years 
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told me when I asked her whether she was interested to 
live in an old peoples’ home if the government or some 
welfare agencies were to provide such facilities. Almost 
all the older persons expressed their desire to stay on in 
the village till their end. Those who were ready to live in 
the old people’s home were very few and they too were 
not very serious about it. 


This does not mean that the older persons do not 
have adjustmental or other problems. They do have such 
problems, and there are evicences that indicate the 
possibility of the problems increasing in number and 
in their seriousness in future. 


As already described, very few older people live alone 
and those who stay alone away from their children are 
with their partners and have a family life. The rest, 
though widowed, live with their children either married 
or unmarried. 


People in Makunti have been utilizing the traditionally 
available institutional arrangements in order to safeguard 
their interests, as it were, during their old age. They try 
their best, especially the women and the adults, to spend 
less and invest the saving in gold ornaments or in purchas- 
ing lands. However, at present people say that they have 
become poor because the younger people do not toil in the 
fields but spend money on dress, hotels, drinking liquor 
and sometimes on women in the town. Most of the 
peasants have pawned their lands and gold either to the 
rich people or to the government. But in the earlier days 
old women were known for their being parsimonious, and 
they generally invested the money in gold ornaments. 
However, the older people of those days were not clever. 
For any ‘guy’ could deceive them and plunder the wealth. 
For example, Ajjanavara Rudramma, a childless widow 
had amassed huge wealth. ‘‘ Nobody knew how much she 
possessed,” that was how the people describe her wealth, 
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The old woman was frightened when her adopted son began 
to spend recklessly. Fearing the dark future for her 
adopted son she gave her ornaments to her relatives with 
the request that the latter should return them to her 
adopted son whenever he needed help during his difficult 
days. ‘‘ She was foolish. She did not know the relatives 
were the exploiters of the first order. The times have 
chamged. You cannot find a single honest fellow in the 
world today,’’ an elderly person said to me, while 
narrating the story of that old widow whose wealth was 
plundered by her relatives. 


The older persons are found to be the least 
spendthrifts. They do not reveal the actual facts about 
their property to outsiders, not even to their near 
relatives. But generally speaking the facts are known to 
all. There are also cases of false rumours spreading about 
a particular old man’s or woman’s hoarded wealth. 
Sometimes the near-relatives develop friendly relationships 
and pretend to love them, with the hope of getting the 
money after the death of the aged. Stories of this type, 
usually ending in disappointment, are narrated in the 
village. Whether the persons do possess wealth or not 
the stories reveal the fact that those older persons who are 
believed to possess wealth are greatly cared for. Invariably 
it is found that those who are relatively happy and who 
are cared for have their houses and lands in their own 
names. Unfortunately it is the widowed woman who 
suffers most as she has no title over the house or the land. 
The poorer parents are most likely the ones who live 
unprotected. But there are occasions when stubborn and 
prodigal sons ill-treat their parents when the latter do not 
allow them to handle the family exchequer or to get the 
property transferred to their names. But the older 
parents are adament. They know that with the loss of their 
property their hold on life would also dissipate. 
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There are some older persons who have retained their 
hold on the people by virtue of certain skills.. The older men 
known for their faculty of arguing, for curing diseases, 
for predicting events, for religious and magical powers 
are more respected or feared than others. These faculties 
in them are in a way invincible properties that give them 
some security. They are approached for help, they are 
invited to functions, they are respected in other ways and 
they are given food and some money for their services, 
though the attitude is not governed purely by commercial 
values. The old women, on the other hand, have facultie 
of bargaining in purchasing goods in the market, in guiding 
the people in the matrimonial, religious and other such 
procedures, in singing and in midwifery.. Of 73 women, 
ten were well-known for their midwifery. The village 
midwife is generally old and mostly widowed. She is very 
much honoured by the people. The midwife’s art is superb 
in the eyes of the people. During my investigation there 
was a case of delivery in which' the child was born dead. 
And it was handled by a government - midwife trained and 
sent to the village. People were sharp and spontaneous in 
passing remarks, “What do these midwives do? If our 
Thippamma were invited the child’s life could have been 
saved.” Every old woman who practises midwifery quotes 
with pride the number of deliveries she attended to 
and. tells you how she could control most difficult 
situations. 


That is how the older people gain and retain the 
honourable position in the society by the use of the 
faculties of the type described above. 


In order to preserve family harmony and kinship soli- 
darity, to secure emotional security and to protect their 
interests during their old age, parents generally prefer 
their near relatives (cross-cousins, uncles and nieces of 
their children) as partners for their children. The Muslims 
seem to be influenced by the Lingayat ways. For, they 
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abhor marriage between parallel cousins. My informant 
Karim Sahab even thought of marrying his daughter’s 
‘daughter to his son. But he'did not do'so as the girl was 
too young to be married. Perhaps this is an evidence of 
Lingayatisation or Hinduisation, if we want to give a 
name to the process: 


Uncle-niece and cross-cousiti marriages are therefore 
much encouraged and the implications of such marriages 
are very significant from the standpoint of the adjustment 
of daughters-in-law to their ‘husbands’ family circums- 
‘tances. For, even from ‘their infant-stage they have had 
intimate contact with their affinal families. This kind of 
intimate contact and the kinship'relations of grand-parent- 
grandchild or uncle/aunt-niece relationship still continues 
to dominate ‘the parent-in-law/daughter-in-law relation- 
ships. If the daughter-in-law behaves audaciously towards 
the old woman her behaviour is ignored, as she is as good 
as the latter’s daughter. You do not expect your daughter’s 
daughter to go against your interests or if she is your 
niece (the sister’s daughter foc the man or the brother’s 
daughter for the woman) she will be mildly controlled by 
your sibling, the parent of the girl. This argument is held 
by the older people who prefer this kind of alliance. 


It is also true that frequent and serious troubles arise 
mostly between those who are not formerly related to each 
~ other in that manner. Even after the older woman begins 
to stay alone f>¢ one or the other reason, her daughter-in- 
law (the grand-daughter or niece) will be sympathetically 
looking after her, more than the ‘pure and simple’ 
daughter-in-law. Therefore the institution of preferential 
marriage in accordance with the custom is found to be 
a source of comfort for the aged. But changes are taking 
place in the area of selection of grooms and _ brides, 
- Gradually the uncle-niece and cross-cousin alliances are 
being relegated to a secondary position. This might lead 
to the creation of adjustmental problems for the older 
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people. Of course, the breaking up of extended family 
adds a further dimension to the changes in the marital 
alliance. 


When it becomes inevitable that the family is to be 
partitioned, village elders are invited by the brothers or 
sons, whoever may be interested in division. While 
division is made, a portion of land is given to the father 
and mother for their livelihood. If the produce is esti- 
mated to be not sufficient for their livelihood, each son 
has to agree to give a decided measure of grain, cloth etc. 
The parents may stay with any of the sons. In that case 
the land given to them will be used by thatson. Arrange- 
ments could be made like this: the land given to the 
parents could be either disposed of as the parents desire or 
it may be divided after their death among the sons. If the 
family has no lands, the sons are expected to give to their 
parents food-grains, clothes anda hut. If the sons do not 
comply with the decisions made by the elders the parents 
can approach the elders and seek their help for the redress 
of their grievances. 


Formerly, the people say, parents were rarely 
subjected to such difficult positions, and if they were, the 
sons could not dare to go back on their words. For, the 
village elders were so very powerful that they could compel 
the sons to look after the parents properly. But now the 
sons (/.¢. young people) do not look after their parents 
nor do they care for the advice of the village elders. The 
young people remark, “Oh! by pretending to protect the 
interests of our parents the oldsters try to protect not 
only their welfare but also their hold on us.” 


There are two ways, one traditional and the other 
modern, that the older people resort to for their upkeep 
in case their relatives forsake them. Traditional way is to 
take to some kind of religious activity. The older women 
for instance, become Jogatis, the devotees of Goddess 
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Yallavva. Among the Jogatis different types of women 
are found, the old prostitutes, the divorced, the widowed 
and the forsaken. Rarely do we find a young woman 
becoming a Jogati. The process of becoming Jogati is called 
“* Jaga Horuvudu’’. In around basket of cane an image of 
the Goddess Yallavva is placed on a heap of rice with 
neem leaves (of the margosa tree, Melia azadirachta) on it. 
That basket, containing rice, neem leaves, the image of 
the Goddess, Bandara (turmeric powder) and Kunkum 
(crimsoned  saffron-powder,  crosus sativus) is called 
‘Jaga’. ‘Horuvudu’ means carrying the basket on the 
head. When the woman starts carrying the Jaga it means 
that she has dedicated her life to the service of the 
Goddess. The Jogatis go on Tuesdays and Fridays to the 
temple of the Goddess Yallavva at Saundatti. If they 
cannot go on those days, they should at least go 
ona full moonday. Sometimes the oldest women do not 
go since they cannot walk the distance. However, the 
introduction of bus transport has immensely helped the 
Jogatis and other people to pay frequent visits to the 
temple. 


The Jogatis are highly respected people, and they can 
approach any person for alms. The Jogatis go from one 
house to another and sometimes meet people on the road, 
apply the Bandara and Kunkum (which are supposed to be 
the Prasad, the sacred and propitious gift of Goddess 
Yallavva) on the forehead of the donor. At the house, 
people give rice, jawar, food and/or coins to the Jogatis 
and on the road they give them coins. 


There are also superior and inferior Jogatis on the 
basis of caste and economic conditions. The Harijan 
Jogati is inferior to the Lingayat Jogati. (The Brahmins, 
Jangamas and Muslims do not become Jogatis.) The 
economic status of the Jogati is determined on the type of 
the basket and other paraphernalia she possesses. The 
rich Jogati’s basket is a larger one, the size of the image 
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of Yallavva is big and generally made of silver, and the 
Jogati herself wears jingling silver anklets. 


In Makunti there are only two Jogatis: one isan old | 
Basavi (prostitute) of the Valmiki caste ; the other is an old 
widow who has immigrated long ago to this village, and 
she is of the Maratha caste. There are two more Jogatis, 
one from Masur and the other from Berikoppa, who visit 
Makunti regularly. The first is a Lingayat and the second 
is a Valmiki. These two women were driven away by 
their sons. But the Valmiki Jogati has a widowed daughter - 
who stays along with her children; the daughter goes to 
work as a coolie while the Jogati goes begging round the 
villages. 


While ‘/ogatihood’ is a religious way of making one’s 
living, the running of tea shops is a new economic insti- 
tution that has been of greater help to the aged. Five 
older persons at present are running tea shops. Of them 
only one is a man. There is another old man who was 
maintaining a shop but of late wound it up as he found that’ 
| eople were not honest in their payments. 


Of the old women two are Lingayats, one is a Badagi 
and the other is a Valmiki (she was formerly a Lingayat, 
but became an outcaste due to her sexual relations with a 
Valmiki). Formerly there were two other old widows who 
were working in the tea shops run by their relatives. In the 
case of the first woman her classificatory grandson (i. e. her 
elder sister’s daughter’s son) was the proprietor, while in 
the case of the second woman her son was the proprietor. 
The first woman died recently when the shop was still 
being operated, while the second died after the closure of 
the shop due to insolvency. of.its et Ca 


The shone that the old people run are verysmall in 
size and are kept in their small houses or huts. Mostly 
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they sell puffed rice mixed with seasoned spice, and tea. 
In addition, they may sell aes betel-leaves, arecanut and 


tobacco. 


The older persons who run such shops have control 
over some young persons who are habituated to eating in 
the tea shops. The old women use such youths to get 
things for them from the Dharwar market.’ If the youths are 
given a plateful of puffed rice and a cup of tea they will 
walk the entire distance of seven miles to Dharwar to. 
bring the required things from the market. They also get 
for the old women fuel’ from the forest. However, the 
situation is not that comfortable for the old persons as it 
is described above. For, sometimes the young persons in 
whom the older persons keep their trust deceive them. 
The person who is requested to bring some things from the 
market will return only after a month after having spent 
the money on himself. Sometimes the shop-keepers get 
things on credit from merchants in the town. The 
persons sent by the older persons will purchase the things 
for themselves also on credit in the names of the senders 
without their knowledge. The older people will realize 
after months that they have been cheated throughout 
by the young. There are instances of closure of shops on 


that account. 


9 
PROBLEMS OF THE OLDER PERSONS 


Even though the difficulties faced by the older persons 
are described in the foregoing chapters, since they are 
scattered here and there a separate note focussing mainly 
on them is found necessary. Some of the problems that 
the older persons are facing are general in the sense that 
others also share them in the village. But there are 
certain specific problems which, however, are not necessarily 
due to the changed conditions. For generations there 
have been some difficulties suffered by the older people 
which still continue to trouble them. 


In brief the older people in Makunti face these pro- 
blems : medical and personal hygiene, poverty and neglect, 
non-recognition, exploitation, loneliness and family 
troubles. These problems are interrelated and _inter- 
affecting. Therefore when we view a particular problem- 
situation we have to assume that other problems are also 
implied in it. 


The Makunti people are poor. These davs, due to the 
failure of the rains, increased spending on modern 
things, and increased population, to give only most 
obviously availabie reasons, the people are becoming 
debtors to the money-lenders, and defaulters to the 
Government. The lower caste people, who have lost the 
substantial assistance which they traditionally got from 
the higher caste people, are put io severe economic 
distress. And this has profoundly affected the older persons 
of those lower castes. Even among the higher caste people 
the poorer fall in line with the older people of the lower 
castes. | 
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The physical disability that..the poorer persons in 
their, advanced age suffer from hastens the process of 
deterioration in their hold on life and ‘control « on their 
relatives. The older people who are not cared for by their 
sons and daughters resort to seeking help from. the native 
Ayurvedic physicians or those who have specialised in 
magico-medical treatment in the nearby villages. Badada 
Fakirappa, for example, used to walk the entire distance. 
of five miles and back to get medicine for his sore eyes. 
from an expert even though he had terrible pains in his knee 
joints. ‘‘ We do not have sufficient to eat. How can we 
take these older people to the hospital?’’ This is the 
usual reply from the sons and the other relatives of .the 
aged. 


However, some of the older persons suffering from. 
various maladies are taken to government-maintained 
hospitals at Dharwar and Hubli or they bring qualified 
physicians from the towns if the native medicine is found 
to be not of much avail. There are very few who have this 
privilege of being cared for, and mostly they belong to rich 
Lingayat families. The rest approach any person in the 
village who happens to go to the town to get medicine for 
them. Neither the patient nor the person who gets. the 
medicine knows much about the disease. So if the persor 
takes sympathy he would bring some medicine from the , 
town on his own diagnosis of the disease. An old woman. 
of 85 years who had fallen from..a bullock cart,and was 
thus disabled, told me once that she-had often thought _ of 
jumping into the village tank because’ the pain was terrible 
and unbearable. ‘‘ Who cares for me? If my son were 
alive he would have taken, me to the hospital. .I don’t 
wish to live any longer. The god is cruel. _He does not 
show any sympathy towards this poor’creature [‘Papi’]. | 
often wanted to commit suicideé;' but did not dd so since my 
people would be put to trouble.’’ She further added that 
committing suicide might not lead her to the feet of 
Lord Siva; instead she might become a ghost. 

i 
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There was only one case of the suicide of a woman. 
She was suffering from stomach-ache and she was said to be 
mentally ill as well. She jumped. into the tank and died. 
People comment that she was beaten to death by her 
relatives and thrown into the tank to hide their crime. 


Closely connected with the problem of medical care is 
the problem of personal hygiene. The people in Makunti 
generally do not take their bath regularly. They clean 
their bodies on festive occasions and on sacred week days 
like Modays, Fridays and Saturdays. Most of the older 
people, especially those who are in advanced age, do not 
(and cannot) maintain their personal hygiene. They 
cannot take a bath in cold water as they cannot withstand 
the cold ; their relatives cannot afford to spend on fuel to 
prepare hot water. (It should be remembered here that 
there are more restrictions now on bringing fuel from the 
government forests). Moreover, the old people themselves 
do not feel the necessity of bathing everyday. (Of course, 
there are six older women and eight older men who take 
their bath every day and wear washed clothes, called 
‘ Madi Abe 


One of the serious hygienic problems is defecation. 
There are no lavatories in the village within or attached to 
the houses. People go for defecation to the fields around 
the village. Except towards the south-west the village is 
surrounded by wetlands. The soil, particularly during the 
rainy season, is muddy and slippery. Even the young 


* Two terms ‘ Madi’ and ‘ Mailigi’ are used to denote the condi- 
tions of ‘purity’ and ‘pollution’ of clothes in this context. 
The washed (though not very clean) clothes are ‘ Madi’, 
while those that are removed from the body are ‘ Mailigi’. 
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people slip into the mud, not to speak of the older 
persons*: Those who are disabled and cannot go to the 
fields use their ‘ Hittilu’. as lavatory. The children and 
the aged, thus, belong toa single group. The daughters- 
in-law some times object to the aged using the 
Hittilu as the lavatory. To avoid such comments some 
older persons goto the fields. But they fall and get 
injured. Sometimes grandchildren help their grand- 
parents to find their way to the fields. The older person 
holds a staff in one hand for his/her support while the 
grandchild (above five,years) holds his/her other hand and 
a vessel filled with water. After the defecation the child 
brings the person back. The older person sometimes finds 
difficulty in getting the assistance of the child as the latter 
likes to run away to play. So the grandparent induces 
the child by promising him/her that he/she will 
narrate a story or give jaggery, groundnut or get seasoned 
puffed rice from the tea-shop. ‘‘You have been spoiling 
the child,” the daughter-in-law will remark if the grand- 
parent tries to get the child the promised things from the 


shop. 


As the persons get older and cross the seventy-fifth 
year they are generally neglected by their relatives. The 
owner of a property might be listened to. But it is not 
always the case that the members of the family take the 
words of the aged seriously. ‘‘ It is always the case with 
the aged. They go on murmuring and suggesting. They 
are like children. Don’t you know persons after sixty are 


* A funny incident occurred during my field work. While on 
my return from defecation in a paddy field I slipped into 
a pool of water near the village well, though I was very 
careful. The villagers standing there laughed and remarked 
‘* Sahab, this is Makunti and not Dharwar. You must be 
very careful here! ”’ 
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fickle-minded ?* You have simply to agree to whatever 
they say and do whatever you think correct *? is the 
attitude that the children of thosé older persons, who do 
not like to express their differences before their parents, 
have developed. They do not consider it to be in any way 
wrong to tell lies to the older persons. However, the older 
persons will learn that their opinion was not seriously 
taken and followed up. Therefore, they become dejected 
and feel neglected. Asa result, they begin to worry about 
the dark future of their children and grandchildren. They 
are sure that if their people do not listen to their wise 
words they will definitely b2 ruined. ‘‘ One foot of ours 
is in the grave pit. It is their fate to suffer. What can 
we do?” is the general reaction of the aged towards the 
behaviour of the young. Still, they do not keep quiet. 
Many a time their comments irritate the members of the | 
family and other younger relatives, and consequently they 


are ignored still more. The widowed person is the one 
who suffers most. | 


The older persons are said to be innocent and not > 
very clever. The younger people are supposed to be 
intelligent rogues, capable of exploiting the aged. In 
Makunti and round about there are a number of cases in 
which the aged are deceived by the younger people. When 
the aged approach the youth for some help like getting 
medicine, purchasing goods from the market, attending to 
legal matters etc. they are likely to be cheated. An old 
widow’s milch buffalo suddenly stopped giving milk and 
naturally the owner was deeply worried as it was the only 
source of income for her. She approached an acquaintance 
who promised to help her. He told her that the buffalo 
was yossessed by a spirit, and that in a village nearby 


ee 


* There is a saying in Kannada, ‘ Aravattakke Arulumarulu* 
which means that those who are sixty years and above 
develop cynical attitudes towards life and they become 
fickle-minded, or dotage has set in, 
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there was a diviner who was capable of driving away the 
spirit from her buffalo. The diviner, he said, took 
hundred rupees for undertaking the job. The widow with 
the hope of getting her buffalo out of the spirit managed 
o collect that much money and gave it to her ‘ helper’. 
The man brought the diviner who performed a puja, beat 
and cauterized the buffalo, and returned to his village. 
He told the woman that her buffalo would start yielding 
milk after a week. Instead of the predicted results the 
animal died of burns after a month The‘ helper’ was 
ready with his answer, ‘‘ You must have failed to 
worship the Goddess Kariyavva and failed to offer her the 
sweet dish. ”’ 


Thus the innocent old people are exploited ina 
number of ways. Sometimes the people in the early 
stages of their old age set people against the other aged 
and instigate them to plunder them sufreptitiously. What- 
ever the older people have saved for their last days is lost 
in this way, and thus they have to face many financial and 
other difficulties. 


Those who live within the family fold have certain 
difficulties of adjustment (which are already explained to 
some extent in the earlier chapters). The defiance of the 
sons, the immoral activities of the daughters, the adamant 
behaviour of the daughters-in-law are some of the things 
that worry the older people. They run to their older 
relatives and to the village elders with the hope of getting 
their difficulties straightened out. But sometimes the 
problems get worsened instead, to the disadvantage of the 
older persons who desire to havea peaceful family life. 


The most serious problem is the loneliness that the 
older persons face. It is observed that in the highly 
industrialized west older people face severe problems. of 
social isolation and loneliness. Peter Townsend disting- 
uishes the ‘social isolation’ from ‘loneliness’ by describing 
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that ‘‘to be socially isolated is to have few contacts with 
family and community ; to be lonely is to have an unwel- 
come feeling of lack or loss of companionship. The one 
is objective, the other subjective and ... the two do not 
coincide.’’ He explains, ‘‘ Social isolation needs to be 
measured by reference to objective criteria. The problem 
is rather like that of measuring poverty ... The task of 
measuring isolation can .... be divided .. by placing indivi- 
duals on a scale according to their degree of isolation and 
by drawing a line at some point on the scale so that those 
below the time would, by common consent, be called 
‘the isolated .”’ * 


If we apply the same standard to our older people of 
Makunti we will find that they do not have any problem 
of isolation as such. It is an empirical truism that seldom 
do we find an isolated soul in the village. 


The village is a kin-oriented society and the older 
persons have siblings, children, grandchildren, cousins 
and other near and distant relatives with whom they 
interact day in and day out. There is not a single day that 
could be recorded to have been spent without their coming 
into contact with one or the other of the relatives and 
friends. The neighbourhoods are the localities of kin 
or of caste people. They visit families without any notice; 
sometimes eat or get some side-dishes to make their food 
palatable, or approach them to get some help either for 
their personal or for familial difficulties. 


The only exception to be made is with regard to the 
frec-rent contacts between siblings, and parents and 
daughters, as the women (sisters and daughters) generally 
stay in other villages after their marriage. It is true that 
older people visit their relatives in other villages on various 


*Peter Townsend, The Family Life of Old People: an Inaquj i 
East London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Londres 1957, p. 166. 
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occasions and under different pretexts. A grandfather may 
visit his grandchild’s Chettigavvana Vara; an old woman 
may escort a new bride to her husband’s house. When 
the older people are requested to represent their families, 
or their relatives, they utilize the opportunity in visiting 
their daughters and sisters or near relatives as well. 
However, the frequency of visits decreases with advance- 
ment in age. The 55-64 age-group is most active in this 
respect and so we find the least degree of isolation in their 
case. The next group is 65-80, where the visits would be 
found to be substantially reduced. Those above 80 years 
are confined to the village and mostly to their families and 
their neighbourhood. Isolation becomes a serious problem 
only for those whose auditory and visual senses are 
impaired. If they are lonely, then the seriousness increases. 


From the standpoint of contact with relatives and 
friends, therefore, the older people do not have any 
problem of isolation except in one case of an old widow 
who has no relatives of hers. Here is the second social 
condition which helps people from overcoming _ this 
problem, if there is any. In the village, ‘irespective 
of castes and  sub-castes, people address each 
other in terms of kinship relations. One could be an 
‘uncle’, though one is not of the same caste as one’s 
‘nephew’ or ‘niece’. Even the Muslims are not an excep- 
tion to this. But the Harijans and Lingayats have, 
generally, child-parent relationships. Some of the poorest 
peopie of the Valmiki and Odda castes also fall in that 
category. The old widow, cited above, therefore, does 
not find herself isolated. ‘‘ Arera Bhimappa invites me 
for food on festive days. He is my elder brother.” That 
was what she told me once. However, she was mortally 
afraid when I began to inquire about her affinal relatives. 
‘Do not tell those people anything about me! They may 
come and drag me to their village.’’ She was in tears 


while she said this. 
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Coming to the problem of lonéliness, women 
more than men are affected’by this problem. There 
are more widows than married men; and 
among the twenty-one persons who are living 
alone, nineteen are women. The process of loneliness 
starts with the death of their partners; it is intensified 
with the partition of the family and reaches its 
zenith when they happen to lose their sons and daughters 
and/or their auditory and visual senses. But a difference 
is to be made between men and women in that the men 
feel very much for the death of their wives, while the women 
feel for the death of their children. Most of the widows 
who had lost their sons and daughters generally narrated 
their difficulties from the date of death of their children. “My 
eyes are drained because of crying for the death of my son. 
My husband used to ask me to control my emotions. You 
know, Sahab, he had not given birth to my child,’ said 
Basavannevva, an old woman of 85 years. On the other 
hand the women have recorded in their memories the  ill- 
treatment they had received from their husbands. However, 
they know that if their husbands were alive they would 
have had a better life. ‘Though my husband used to beat 
me often, he was very kind to me,” said Kongi Savamma. 


It is to be observed that the company of the relatives, 
especially that of the grandchildren, has been to a great 
extent mitigating the severity of loneliness. The older 
persons who are in their advanced age, however, are the 
ones that suffer most under the heavy clouds of loneliness. 
The physically active, and the ones who have one skill or 


the other, have been able to overcome the problem 
successfully. ‘ | } 


The village is the safest “home for them, the older 
people feel. _**Nobody knows what would be your fate if 
you were in a city. You are at least buried by your 
relatives in the village, in your own soil. We learn 
that in the big cities the dead are handled by the 
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untouchables and the corpses are carried in vehicles.’’ The 
older people of Makunti are generally of this opinion. 
They fear that worse times are in store for their children, 
if not for themselves. ‘‘It is better to die like a dog in my 
village than to die like a king in the city,” said the villagr 
Vedanthi. And this is echoed in every heart of the oldee 
persons of Makunti. 


10 
MOMENTS OF SORROW AND HAPPINESS 


I was interested in finding out the great moments of 
sorrow and happiness that the older people remember. 
By and large, the older persons gave more instances of 
miserable events than of the happy occasions that they 
had experienced. This can be explained, perhaps, like 
this: the aged have not had a relatively unhappy life 
either in their younger or older days ; and, in undergoing 
certain bitter experiences they must have suffered acutely ; 
hence they remember them. Secondly, in their normal 
course of life they have experienced happy moments in 
such a great number that they are not ina position to 
remember most of them. 


Sorrowful Days. 


Almost all the widowers and those men who have 
married a second time have said that the death of their 
wives was the darkest day. Strangely, a very few widows 
said that the death of their husbands was the gravest blow 
to them: for the woman the death of the son and/or the 
daughter is a much more sorrowful moment than the death 
of her husband. This could be explained in this way. 
The wives are younger than their husbands and generally 
the men lose their wives in their old age, while the women 
are on the threshold of their old age: the man is found to 
be more dependent on his wife especially towards the 
latter half of his life, while the woman is found to be 
capable of managing her home, cooking her food, working 
as acoolie. Moreover, the woman is closely associated 
with her daughters (who happen to be in the same village) 
and grandchildren and so she does not feel greatly 
frustrated. 
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One Basavannevva, a disabled widow, aged 85, was 
in tears when she was narrating the death of her only son. 
The ego had married her daughter’s daughter to her son. 
But before the son was blessed with a child he died and 
the ego thought of committing suicide. But her brother 
who was in the same village pacified her. She then 
adopted a relative’s son and the widowed granddaughter 
was-married to the adopted son. She tried to forget the 
death of her son. But the behaviour of the adopted son 
did not give her any happiness. For, the adopted son did 
not talk to her; he neglected her completely. The old 
woman wanted her adopted son to address her as mother. 
But whenever he addressed her he did so as his grand- 
mother. ‘‘ He is nobody tome. If he were my real son 
he would have called me his mother,’’ Basavannevva 


commented. 


Another woman who has her husband alive was 
shocked to hear of the death of her third daughter who 
was in confinement in a hospital. She was very upset, 
because with the death of her daughter, her grandchildren 
became orphans. 


: The old parents are found to be unhappy when their 
daughters and sons get divorced. Here is a case of an 
old widow whose daughter and son both got divorced on 
the some day. Mallavva, the ego, said, ‘‘ If our children and 
grandchildren are happy we are also happy. If 
they are not happy how can we be happy at all? 
Misery was born with us. My daughter Basavva 
was given to Sajji Thippappa who did not take her to 
his house at all. We thought that today or tomorrow 
everything would be alright and ‘that fellow would become 
wiser, But all in vain. At last I said to my daughter, 
‘Come, Oh! my dear daughter! We have come in 
happiness to the world and let us live together in 
happiness. And on the day that my daughter was 
divorced my eldest son was also forced to divorce his 
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wife. My daughler-in-law was Sajji Thippappa’s younger 
sister, That harlot did not get on well with us. She 
broke the family life of my son. Do you know who was 
behind all this? She was a procurer, a whore. I am 
ashamed of having her as my relative. She was the sister 
of my son-in-law. She had developed taste outside [i.e. 
she had illicit sexual relations] and that is why she 
thought of breaking the marriage of my daughter... That 
was the darkest day in my life when the family life of both 
of my children was broken. ” 


Some of the bitter experiences of the older persons 
are connected with the illicit sexual relations of their 
daughters and/or daughters-in-law. One Guttevva expressed 
how she was distressed when she learnt that her daughter 
was found sleeping with a Valmiki man. The girl was 
taken round the village in a procession by young persons. 
The mother, though herself well known for her extramarital 
relations, did not tolerate her daughter going astray. 
Another old woman who has been staying alone in a 
dilapidated hut recorded that the day which she consi- 
dered as very dark was when she learnt that her daughter- 
in-law was found to have had illicit relation with a 
low-caste man. But the darkest day was when her middle* 
son was attacked and one of his legs was struck with an 
axe by a brother of her daughter-in-law’s paramour. The 
situation was like this: the brother-in-law of the 
adulterous woman severely beat the profligate once 
and the profligate and his brother were waiting for an 
opportunity to beat the man black and blue. So one 
evening when the man was found alone in his field he was 
caught and was beaten severely. The brother of the 
profligate struck the man’s leg with his axe. After having 
related this incident the old widow said, ‘‘ My son,,. the 
blooming youth, was made to sit idle in the house ; it was 
because of ‘hat dirty harlot. Oh! Siva, I could not see 
with my eyes my ‘baby’ suffering from the pain.” | . 
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There is another incident, again related to a widow. 
The widow’s son used to collect wood from the govern- 
ment forest stealthily. Someone in the village informed 
the forest authorities at Dharwar. The officials came and 
searched the house and the back-yard for the forest 
timber. The logs were found hidden under the garbage 
and under the water pots in the house. The owner was 
arrested and taken away with the timber. It was learnt 
that*with the help of a village elder, Kallappa, the culprit 
was released on bribing the officials. It is said that nearly 
a thousand rupees were spent on the officials and others. 
“I was not so unhappy nor did I cry so much when my 
husband died as J did when my grown-up son was taken 
by the police before my very eyes and my kinsmen,” the 
old woman said to me. 


But the old men have somewhat different events of 
sorrow to record. The failure of rains and the difficulty 
of finding food for members of their family and fodder for 
their cattle were the difficult days for them. In their 
younger days they did not experience such a difficult time- 
Though there were famines they were not as severe as the 
difficult days they were now passing through. 


The next moments of sorrow for men are those when 
their sons defied their authority and used bad words 
against them. The most unhappy occasions were those 
when their sons got divided. And still unhappier were the » 
events of the death of their wives. 


‘1 did not like to stay any longer’’, said Mallappa, 
an old man of 75 years, ‘‘ when my son whom I loved and 
brought up with all care, abused me and even hurled a 
cane towards me with the intention of hurting me. . 
The ego went away and stayed for a month with his 
relatives in another village. He was persuaded to return. 
The old man could record only that incident as the darkest 
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moment of his life. ‘‘ I did not feel so unhappy when my 
eldest son died. I thought when this son of mine insulted 
me that I should have remained childless. ”’ 


‘‘ | did my best to prevent the partition of my family.* 
I threatened my sons; I pleaded with them not to break 
away ; I approached my village elders requesting them to 
intervene and help me in averting the division. But the 
sons did not listen to me or to any elder. The days were 
bad and my stars were bad. My family was divided. 
I felt very bad when my wife died, of course. But when 
my family was divided I felt that I was really widowed and 
left alone.’’ Thus a widower narrated the process of 
division of his family with great emotion. He could not 
see me clearly as his eyesight was dimmed. He stopped 
many a time to control his emotions while he was narrating 
the incident. 


‘It is not your brother, nor your son ’’, said Balekayi 
Gurappa, ‘‘ but your wife that will look after you well. 
If you have lost your wife you have lost everything. 
What interest do you have in the world? You are asking 
me whether Iam happy. Do you expect meto be happy 
after having lost my wife?’’ The old man, however, 
admitted that if there were a daughter to look after one, 


nen 


* Researchers have found similar situations else where in India. 
‘* The elders and leaders of the family’s lineage and jati-gzoup 
counsel patience and _ unity...... Parents will think twice 
before betrothing their daughters to a fractious lot. These 
elders point out to the brothers what they already know: 
that each will lose by the division. They will lose 
economically, by the immediate expenses of setting up a 
separate household, and in the long run by the dispersal of 
their land and labour. Then there is the danger-for which 
ample local precedents are usually quoted-of long lawsuits 
between brothers about property rights which sap energy and 
drain away resources.’’ See D. G. Mandelbaum, ‘ Family, 
Jati, Village’ in Milton Singer And Bernard S. Cohn (ed), 
Structure and Change in Indian Society, Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1968, pp 33-34. 
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one might forget the miseries of widowed life. Men, more 
than women, gave importance to the care rendered by 
daughters to the aged. 


It is interesting to note that the old men rarely gave 
instances of immoral behaviour of their offspring or 
relatives-in-law as the events of sorrow forthem. Perhaps 
these events did not trouble their normal life as much as 
the other events did, or who knows, they did not like to 
give expression to these issues. 


The sorrowful events were found to be leading the 
older persons to further difficulties. The severity of 
sorrowful incidents generally depend on the age and the 
sex of the aged. These events, further, are found to have 
affected the role of the aged adversely as well as favourably. 
The old people who have undergone such bad experiences 
have found themselves to be affected adversely as their 
prestige is reduced in the eyes of the society. On the 
other hand, for the elders whose help is sought on such 
occasions, the events become opportune moments to 
exhibit their leadership qualities. 


Happy Days: 


The happy days for the aged are generally connected 
with certain achievements, building of houses, marriage 
of grandchildren, and birth of  great-grandchildren, 
adoption of sons, clearing of debts, ending of a crisis, 
and paying a visit to pilgrim centres etc. 


The elderly men are proud of narrating how they 
constructed their houses and purchased their lands. In 
Kannada there are two proverbs connected with the 
construction of houses and performing marriages. These 
two tasks are said to be very complicated and full of 
difficulties. If you have built a house and performed a 
marriage ceremony you have achieved something substantial. 
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After all, in one’s life there are only a few occasions of 
performing marriages and fewer are those of building 
houses. My informants and their relatives used to’ 
describe the efforts of their ancestors in building their 
houses. One old woman said, ‘‘ This house of ours was 
built hundreds of years ago by our ancestors. This was. 
the first house to be built in the village and now it is the 
oldest of all the houses. Recently built houses have 
either collapsed or are leaking.’’ The same kind of 
narration I was made to listen to by some other older 
persons about their houses. It is to be carefully noted 
here that not all the older persons have built their houses; 
they have at best repaired, purchased or partitioned. And 
when an old man builds a house it,is a feather in his cap. 
There were four older persons who had constructed their 
houses, and they invariably mentioned that event of entering 
into the new house ceremonially (house- warming ceremony) 
as the day of utmost happiness. 


There are certain moments when the aged are likely 
to be honoured these days. There is only a single 
instance of an old man being honoured by the government 
which awarded him prizes for growing more paddy than 
any one else ina. particular unit of land. This peasant, 
who has all the praise for the government and its schemes, 
narrated with pride how he was invited to join a party 
of peasants from all over the State to travel round the: 
country and visit the capital city, Delhi. The old man 
was presented with brass and copper vessels. He said it was 
the happiest day when he went to Delhi and 
saw Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister 
of India. ‘‘ These villagers are ‘hopeless’ people. They 
are not progressive. They donot know how to make use 
of the help given to them by the government”’, the old 
man said with contempt for his villagers. However, the- 
villagers say that he had deceived the officials who came— 
to inspect the paddy field. According to them he had 
already cut some sheaves of paddy and hid them under the 
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thickly grown spot of paddy. That was how he got the 
prize. Whatever may be the truth, the travel and 
winning the prize were the happiest moments for that 
old man. 


The older people, as they advance in their age, feel 
the nearness of their end and they begin to develop 
indifference towards life. But one thing that binds them 
to this world is the desire to see the marriage of their 
grandchildren celebrated. It may be recalled here that 
even the marriages of children are performed to fulfil the 
desires of the aged. Some of the older persons, both men 
and women were very enthusiastic in describing the 
marriage of their grandchildren. 


Equivalent to the marriage is the adoption of sons 
and the birth of great-grandchildren. Those who have 
adopted sons felt supremely satisfied when they became 
‘parents ’ through the institution of adoption. The birth 
of the great-grandchild is a great event of happiness. 
After all, to b2 a great-grandparent is not a_ small 
achievement! 


Of all the happy events the older persons have 
experienced, going on pilgrimage was the most memorable 
for them. But there were very few people who had the 
privilege of going on a pilgrimage to far-off religious 
centres. Round about the village there are two important 
pilgrim centres. They are, Ulavi (in North Kanara 
District) where Channabasaveshwara * is worshipped, and 
Saundatti (in Belgaum District) where the Goddess Yallavva 
‘resides’. Most of the older people have visited these 
two centres. There are a few people who have visited 
Hampi (former capital of the Vijayanagar empire, now in 
ee * Channabasaveshwara was one of the contemporaries and 


close followers of Basaveshwara, a social reformer of 
lith-12th centuries A. D. 
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Bellary District), Sreesaila (in Andhra Pradesh) and 
Phandarapura (in Maharashtra State). An old lady said 
to me once, ‘“‘ Swamiji, you will get heavenly bliss if you 
take some of us, the poor old people, to Sreesaila. You 
have been very kind to us and you are our ‘father’. We 
have only this, the last desire, to visit Sreesaila and have 
darsana of Mallikarjuna.” That} could not fulfil their 
desire is a different matter. 


In the normal life of the villagers we rarely find ups 
and downs in the community, affecting the entire people. 
But the individuals have moments of sorrow and happi- 
ness which are shared by their close relatives and sometimes 
by their castemen and sympathisers. As is already pointed 
out, these events have meaningful functional relationship* 
with the role of the aged in their family, kin, caste and 


community. 


es 


* Here the term ‘functional relationship’ is used in the sense 
A.R.Radcliffe-Brown has assigned to it. ‘‘The concept of function 
involves the notion of a structure consisting of a set of relations 
amongst unit entilies, the continuity of the structure being 
maintained by a life process made up of the activities of the 
constituent units, ’’ Please see his book Structure And Function 
In Primitive Society, The English Language Book Society 
and Cohen & West Ltd., London, 1964, P. 180. 
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IN BRIEF 


Makunti is a medium sized, multi-caste, kin-oriented, 
agrarian rural community located in the Malnad tract 
of Mysore State. Itis about seven miles away from an 
educational town, and it is surrounded by a number of 
villages both in the Malnad tract and in the plains. 


In the village, there are a number of modern institu- 
tions and projects, in addition to older ones, in operation, 
such as a primary school, two co-operative societies, a 
post-office, a Panchayat office, two flourmills, a housing 
colony and the Community Development Project. A road 
built by local self-government connects the village with 
the town. Recently, in 1967, a bus service from the 
town is introduced. 


The people of Makunti are generally following 
traditional occupations according to their caste positions 
such as agriculture, priesthood, carpentry, blacksmithy, 
cobblary, watch and ward, clothe-washing, hair-dressing 
etc. There are exceptions to this rule. Some have given up 
their traditional callings and taken up other or new 
occupations and_ professions: Shepherds, Muslims, 
particulariy Pinjars who were quilt-makers, Jangamas 
(the Priests), and Harijans (shoe-makers) have taken to 
agriculture; some agriculturists, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
Uppars (salt makers and masons) have taken to black- 
smithy, dress-making, urban employment, factory labour, 
hotel keeping, trade and business, teaching, civil service, 
Panchayat employment, running flour mills, repairing 
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cycles and machines, medicine etc. The changes in the 
occupational pattern shows that ‘ clean’ jobs are attracting 
the lower caste people who were hitherto confined to 
‘unclean’ jobs; the traditional superior position hatd 
some (vegetarian) castes have been enjoying has hetlpe. 
them to run restaurants. However, for certain services 
such as of goldsmiths, pipe players, potters etc., the people 
are depending on other villages and towns. 


Makunti people are also one of those whom Kusum 
Nair met during her ‘ sociological’ journeys in India in 
1958. They ‘‘ are immersed in purely local and immediate 
interests, are generally unaware of larger issues, and are 
most of them illiterate as the wind.’’* However, they are 
not left to live an isolated life in their litthe community 
any longer. Owing to anumber of factors such as the 
introduction of Panchayati Raj with adult franchise and 
Community Development Project, land reform measures 
and welfare programmes, increased facilities of transporta- 
tion ai.d communication, urban contacts and expansion of 
postal services, establishment of modern economic 
institutions such as co-operative credit societies, introduc- 
tion of modern technological devices such as flour-mills 
and radios, the village is undergoing changes. And older 
people, along with others, are naturally affected by them. 


This book is a study of the aged in this changing 
agrarian community. There is an attempt here to under- 
stand the position and problems of the aged in the light 
of the prevalent value system, changing social 
structure and against the wider community that 
includes the village of our study. Further, it is noted 
while studying that the basic social units of family, caste 
and village are intimately connected with one another and 


*See her book, P. xxiv 
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with other social elements through value system and 
behavioural pattern which are part of the complex 
structure of Indian culture. That is to say, the group of 
older persons is treated not as an isolated unit, for the 
aged are part and parcel of their family and they have 
important responsibilities to discharge; they are the 
repositories of the culture of caste system and the ancient 
lore; and they occupy important positions in the sub- 
caste councils and Banas (factions). Since the castes are 
united vertically in the village and horizontally in the 
regional community, the elders have a number of 
important occasions to play decisive roles in the 
community affairs and in the affairs of other communities 
in the region. 


But changes are affec:ing the aged, and challenge is 
thrown to their authority in the family, in the caste and 
in the village. Young persons who goto schools and 
colleges, who work in urban areas, who do business in 
distant places, who enter into new occupations and 
professions such as teaching, administration, medicine, 
engineering, politics etc., have been developing new attitudes 
towards the family, the caste and the village. Asa result, 
their attitude towards the aged has been undergoing radical 
changes. 


Changes in the caste structure due to political, 
economic and educational advancement are witnessed. 
Sanskritic as well as western values are seaping into the 
ranks and files of the lower caste people. The Panchayat 
elections have brought the untouchables, the other lower 
caste people to power. Sitting in the schools, eating 
in the same hotels in the city, working in the factories and 
in the offices all have given opportunities to them to get 
a feeling, if not the real experience, of equality with the 
high caste persons. Formerly the lower caste people or 
the younger persons never used to sit in judgment over the 
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actions of the high caste people or those of the older 
persons. 


Those who now occupy new positions in the village 
administration or who have taken to modern occupations 
and gained krowledge of the outside world use high 
sounding Sanskrit and some English words such as Samskriti 
(culture), Nyaya (justice), Arogya (health), Abhivriddh, 
(development), Shoshane (exploitation), Plan, Newspapersi 
Co-operative Society, University etc. And they pass certain 
remarks on the behaviour of the aged which are. not 
palatables 


Though the older persons in Makunti are playing 
still their traditional roles in their families, among kinsmen 
and caste fellows and in the village as a whole, they ars 
losing their grip on the younger persons. Much againte 
their desire, their sons get the property and family divided, 
try to get brides of their liking, spend. money on things 
which the older persons consider it to be a waste, oppose 
their decisions and even at times beat them. Formerly, 
the kinsmen and caste people, it is said, used to consult 
the aged, follow their advice in a number of matters and 
rarely went against their decisions. But now the elders 
are not consulted on certain important matters. In the © 
case of village administration, it is quite visible that the 
younger persons have replaced the elders, and the earlier — 
actions of the latter with regard to the developmental 
activities in the viJlage are severely criticised by the 
former. The replacement of the aged by the young, how- 
ever, has not led to the improvement of village conditions. 


Disputes between the villagers, the kinsmen and even 
between the brothers are nowadays taken to court of law 
instead of to the elders for solution. 


The changes taking place in the community are not 
welcomed by the aged. They show their distress in a 
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number of ways. Their declining authority has added 
another dimension to their age-old problems. They feel 
they are not properly cared for when they are ailing: they | 
are not sufficiently fed and clothed by their sons and rela- 
tives. The aged attribute all this to the play of Kali, 
the lord of Kaliyuga. Some feel it may be their bad fate 
or their action in their past life (Karma ). However, the 
neglect of the aged by the young and immoral actions 
committed by the people are clear indications, according to 
them, of the onset of Adharma (unrighteousness). Simi- 
larly, the failure of rains, frequent visits of famine, low 
rate of agricultural yield and the rampant poverty are, 
they believe, due to the neglect of virtuous ways of living 
by the people in modern days. And some young people 
also agree with them. 


According to the villagers, a virtuous person is one 
who respects and obeys the elders, protects the parents, is 
polite and speaks always the truth, does not deceive others, 
does not think in terms of breaking away from their parents 
and brothers, marries the girl selected by the elders and 
lives with her for life, looks upon all women (excepting, 
of course, his wife) as his mothers and sisters, earns his 
living honestly, does not flaunt his wealth, does not. look 
down upon the poor and the depressed, and does not 
break the traditional practices set by his caste, 


But these ideals of behaviour are not always found in 
all the persons, even including the aged. People quarrel 
for trivial matters, elope with girls, divorce wives, 
thieve from the fields, deceive the kin and the aged, beat 
the parents, run away from home leaving their wives and 
children to starve, and speak lies. It is insisted by the aged 
that the number of violators of Dharmic norms and the 
incidence of sinful actions are increasing in these days. 


Because of these empirical conditions and the changing 
attitudes of the people towards the aged, the rampant 
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173% 


poverty and _ indebtedness in the Awabe the old® / 


people in Makunti are facing a number of problems, both 
physical and psychological. 


The problem of the aged is one of the fast emerging 
social problems. For, “.... the population of the old 
people in the world is increasing by millions due to a 
greater life expectancy and a drop in the death-rate. The 
rate of growth of the world population as compared with 
the rate of growth of the aged is less. The world 
population has grown at the rate of 1°9 per cent per year, 
while the population of old people over 60 is growing at 
the rate of 2°5 per cent per year. ’’* 


But, when compared with the problems of the aged 
in the urban areas, the older persons in the villages are in 
a better position. There is no problem of retirement for 
them. For the people in the villages work even in their 
advanced age and, therefore, do not encounter the 
problem of adjustment. However bad is the condition in 
the rural families, the aged are still protected; they are 
respected by their kinsmen, caste fellows and the villagers 
at large. The aged do not suffer from the problem of 
isolation as their counterpart do in the cities, since their 
sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, brothers and 
sisters, grandsons and granddaughters and other 
relatives either live around them or pay frequent visits to 
the aged which condition the aged in the city lack. 
Therefore, the problem of the aged is considered to be 
really a city problem. ** 


Rapid industrialisation and urbanisation are deeply 
affecting the villages in India. The uncared for aged 1 in 
the villages are likely to join the army of beggars in the 


*H. M., Billimoria, ‘Welfare Services for the Aged’, in 


Social Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 3, June, 1969, p. 13., 


Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi-1, 
**Ibid., P. 13. 
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cities, thus contributing to the increase of destitute 
population there. Therefore, there is a need to study the 
problem of the aged in the cities as well ; their traditional 
SOles,; theme mosition in the danivty and =in the 
neighbourhood, their physical, economic and emotional 
needs etc-, are to be carefully analysed. It is heartening 
to learn that efforts are now being made to study the aged 
in some of the Indian cities such as Bombay, Madras, 
Chandigarh and Nagpur. * The findings of these studies 
may throw light on the structural position of the aged and 
their problems in the changing Indian society. Based on 
these findings programmes of welfare for the aged can be 
developed by the State and voluntary organisations on 
sound lines. 


There are homes for the aged in different parts of 
India, and some State Governments have introduced old 
age pension schemes for the destitutes. But the homes 
are very few and they need radical changes in _ their 
administration. The old age pension schemes are not 
properly implemented. Therefore, there is also a need to 
make a comprehensive study of the present welfare services 
for the aged, and suggest proper lines of action. 


I hope the present study has succeeded, in some 
measure, in clarifying various problems of the aged in our 
rural society and in contributing to gerontclogical research 
in our country. 


* Ibid., p. 22. 
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‘n’ after the numeral refers to the footnote on the page. 


The following abbreviations have been used: 


au., author; ci., city; 
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country ; 


de., deity: di., district - 


fem., female; m., male x., name; off., office; rel., religion or religious - 
S.d., same as; st., street; te.. temple; vi., village; wk., work.] 


A.C, Mayer, au., 146n 

Adharma, 199 

Adjustmental difficulties of daugh- 
ters-in-law, 96 

Adult franchise, weapon in the 
hands of the younger, 144n 

Affinal families, intimate contact 
with, of grandparents, 171 

Agama, 24 

Age 
—becoming a grandfather at, 


—calculated with the help of 
geographical and = social 
events, 73 

—factors of neutralising effect 
on, 148 

—meaningful in 
conditions, 91 

—trait, 98 

Aged 

—adjustmental 
167-68 

—care extended to, 167 

—changes affecting & challenge 
to authority of, 197 

ott status and role of, 


favourable 


problems of, 


—contemporary position of, in 
Holland, 87 

—declining authority of, 199 

—distinct areas of activity for, 


—factor of, in examining the 
roles of, 89 

—factor of age to be considered 
in the role of, 90 


A 


—family as an institution to 
play their roles in, 100 
—in the cities, need to study 

the problem of, 201 
—in primitive societies, 1-2 _ 
—in the village, better position 
of, 200 ; 
the village, in India, 
a homogeneous group, 87 
—material status of, 91-92 
—-not a homogeneous group, 
86-87 : 
—physical and_ psychological 
problems of, 200 
—preferential marriage, a source 
of comfort for, 171 
—problem of, considered as 
a city problem, 200 
—proper status to, 68 
—role of, in the admn. of the 
community, 138 
—running teashops, 174 
—status and treatment of, 98 
—study of, in the changing 
agrarian community, 196 
—study of the position & 
problems, of, 196 
—study of the status and role 
of, in western society, 86; 


—in 


—victimised or helped by 
the young & old 137 | 
Age-grading, change associated 


with time, 88 
Age-groups 
—different, dress of, 83 
—favouring innovation, curbs 
on the activities, 149 
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—old people according to, 54 

—significant differential social 
characteristics of, 52 

—various, common activities of, 
80-81 

BL i people according to, 
5 


Ageing 
—process of, 86, 158 
—sociological aspect of, 88 
Ageing persons 
—sons of, living away from, 115 
Age limit 
—determination of, 52 
—difficulties in fixing, 56 
—lower, to be considered as an 
old person, 53 
Agencies to adjust to changed 
condition, 159 
Age of individual, with reference 
to phases of activities, 91 
Age of members of council 
—drop in average, 144 
Age of parents, a factor’ to 
division of family, 116 
Agricultural occupations, 119 
Ajja, grandfather, term for an 
old man, 66, 68, 166 
—old man, young Swamiji 
addressed, as 156, 160 
—older person, 156 
Ajjanakatti, vi., 73 
Ajjanavar, surname 129 
Ajianavara Rudramma, fem., 168 
Ajji, Amma, Avva, terms for an 
old woman, 66 
Ajji grandmother, image for 
worshipping, 166 
Akkasali, s.a. Pattar, 27 
Allah, God, 36, 40, 160 
All India National 
Party. 26n 
Amaragola, vi., 49 
Ambalikoppa, vi., 26, 49 
Ameenavva, fem., 36 
America, co., 56 
Amminabhavi, vi, 48 
Ancestors, names of, s.a. those 
of Gods, 166 
Ancestor-worship, 165— 66 
Andhra Pradesh, State, 44, 194 
Angadi, a family related to 
Amminabhavi, 130 
Angadi Basalingappa, m., 48 
Angadi Kallappa, m., 43, 100 
Angadi Sivamma, fem., 165 
Angadi Sivappa, m., 131 


Congress 


Angadiyavar, surname, 129 

Annapurna, urban n., 42 

Anthropological methods, 10 

A. R. Chandler, au., 1 

A.R. Radcliff-Brown, au., 194n 

Arabagatti. vi., 18 

Area 
—of change in vi. life, 158 
—of recognition, male superior 

to female ins 68 3 

Areru, s.a. Maratha, caste, 13, 
31-33, 38, 45, 96 

Arera Banappa, m., 43 

Arera Bhimappa, m., 183 

Arera Buddappa, m., 31-32 

Arranged marriages, 132 

Arya, Areru derived from, 13 

Arya Samaj, a socio-rel. institu- 
tion 24n 


Asrama 
—stage of life. 56; 
—system, 60 


Atma, personal soul, 26 

Authority, emphasis on stability 
and submission to, 149 

Average age, at the time of great- 
grand parenthood, 69 

Aya system of exchange of 
service and grains, 23, 39 

Ayagar, vi. functionaries, 81, 
134 


Ayurvedic, clinic, 47-48 ; 
—physician, 177 
Ayyanakatti, vi., 41 


B 


Badada Fakirappa, m., 177. 
Badagera Harischandra, m., 27n 
Badagera Kalappa, m., 47 
Badagera Lakshamma or Badagera 


Laxmavva, fem., 15, 43, 126, 
165 
Badagi, carpenter, subcaste of 


Panchala, 14-15, 20, 27, 40, 45, 
90, 130, 141-42, 150, 164, 174 

Bana, faction, 197 

Banajiga, subcaste of Lingayat. 
20, 22-2 

Banakattu, ward, based on neigh- 
bourhood sentiment, 150 

Banappa, m., 34-35, 116 

Pangere sacred turmeric powder, 
] 

Bandi Odda, mason, subcaste of 
Odda, 20, 35, 141 
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Bangarada huvvu chelluvudu, custom 
of sprinkling gold- made flowers, 
70n 

Balaga, group of kinsmen, 135 

Balekayi Gurappa, m., 190 

Balligattiyavar, surname, 129 

Ballodi, vi., 26 

Balur Banappa, m., 34 

Basamma, fem., 114, 166 

Basappa, m., 41, 166 

Basappa Angadi, m., 12 

Basava, de., 48 

Basavanakoppa, vi., 105 

Basavanna, de., 22, 40-41, 48, 
123, 160 

Basavanneppa, m., 7, 21, 79 

Basavannevva, fem., 184, 187 

Basavannevva Sankin, fem., 17 

Basavantamma, fem., 7 

Basaveshwara, social reformer of 
Karnataka, 72, 96, 160n, 193n 

Basavesvara aud His times, wk,, 
25n 

Basavi, rel. prostitute, 92n 

Basavva, fem., 41, 134, 187 

Bedatihalla, n. of a rivulet, 37 

Behaviour 
—ideals of, 199; 

—of society towards ageing 
individuals, 88 
Behind Mud Walls, 1930-60, wk., 
3 


134 
Belgaum, di., 21, 37, 193 
Relief 
—in ancestors’ prowess, 99; 
—in calculating old age, 68 
Belief systems, sharp differences 
in, among tribes, 98 
Bellary, di., 194 
Bellatti, vi., 14, 18, 29, 45, 98 
Belur, surname, 129 
Belur Dyamavva, fem., 124 
Berikoppa, vi., 174 
Betala hunnu, wound on the back, 
46 
Bhadrayya Swami, m., 155 
Bhajan, devotional song, 133,/965 
Bhajana Mandali, by feeb group, 
36 and n, 82. 
Bhakti cult, 160 pe: n 
Bhakti movement 1!60n 
Bhatta-gadde, wet land to grow 
_ Tice, 16 
Bhavasara 
20-21, 150 
Bhiksha, alms, 7, 28 


Kshatriya, caste, 


Bhimappa, m., 31, 131 
Bhoopanna, m., 48 
a country cigar, 18, 27, 119. 
Bijapur, di., 26. 37, 41 
Bilimandi, ‘ white people °, 
Lingayats considered as, 130 
Blossoms in the Dust, wk,, 144n 
Bole iyaves OnE n, .af-s?., 13, 


Bombay, ci., 19, 201 

Bombay State, 18 and n 

Brahmachari, bachelor, 58 

Brahmacharya, stage in life, 57 

Brahmana (Brahmin), caste 6, 
23n, 25n, 33n, 58, 139, 173 

Brother as head of the family, 

Buddikayi Fakkirappa, m., 50, 64 

Buddikayi Shankarappa, m., 126 

Bulgaria, co,, 61 

Bull God, 41 

Burki, subcaste of Maratha, 20 


C 


Castes 
and subcastes, hierarchical posi- 
—tion of, 20-21 
—co-operation 
another, 38 
—fn. tor to determine type and 
degree of punishment, 94, 
—factor of neutralising effect, 148 
—no _ strong organisations 
of, 130; 
—older persons studied against 
the background of, 88 
—shaping work-pattern, 80, 
—structure, changes in, due 
to, 
—treated as a trait, 98 
—united vertically and hori- 
zontally, 197 
Caste dictates, adherence to on 
occasions, 130 
Caste system, 98 
Cattle sellers, dealing with, 44 
Census Authorities, 71 
Central Social Welfare Board, 
30 and n 
Chaitra, n. of month, 165 
Chalis, forty, 60 
Chalisu, spectacles, 60 
Chandigarh, ci., 201 


of, with one 
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Changes and events associated 
with time, 88 
Changes 
—in the body, indicating old 
age, 66 
‘in traditional occupation of 
caste & subcastes, 21 
—in ways of living, reasons 
for, 138 
Changing attitudes towards the care 
of Aged Japanese Parents 
in Hawaii, atticle, 78n 
Channa, m,, 163 
Channabasamma, fem., 12 
-Channabasaveshwara, rel. saint, 
193 and n. 
_Charige, a brass vessel, 166 
wart social class system, 
7 
Chennikoppa, vi., 41 
Chennikoppa Kariyavva, de., 124 
Chettigayva, de., 13 
Chettigavvana Vara, 
131, 183 
Chikmath, surname, 129 
Child marriage, 68 
Chilime Mariyappa, m., 18 
Chinnada hoge, golden age, 50 
and n 
Chitti, n. of a measure, 73 
Chitti Paravva, fem., 47 
Choice to choose between the two 
parents, psychologica! implica- 
tions of, 118 
Christian Calendar, dates accord- 
ing to, 72 
‘Circle’ Sangappa, m., 43 
Clark Tibbits, au., 52n, 88 and n 
Classificatory mother, husband’s 
sister treated as, 122 
‘Clean jobs’, attracting lower 
caste people, 196 
re families of carpenters, 
27 
Cognate group, 130 
Coincidence of roles, 89 
Common hearth, basis for the 
unit of family, 100 
Communalism, introduced during 
elections, 130 
Community 
—older persons studied against 
the background of, 88 
—shocks received by urban 
and industrialised, 87 


ceremony, 


— tradition bound, agrarian, 138 

Community Development Pro- 
gramme, s. a. Community 
Development Project, 3, 12n, 
17, 138, 158,.4195 

Confinement, going to natal place 
for, 78-79 

Conjugal village, 96 

Conjugal & natal village, 96 

Contact with brothers for socio- 
religious and economic purposes, 
80 


Co-operative Credit Society, 127 

Coparcenaries, property to be 
inherited by, 97 

Crises, light and severe at 
different stages of life, 158 

Cross-cousin marriage, 77, 171 

Crossus sativus, kumkum, 173 

Curing disease, a virtue or skill 
to retain hold, 170 


C. Von Furer Haimendorf, au., 


149 
D 


Daiva, traditional vi: council, 95 

Daivanidhi, traditional funds, 146 

ee money of offering, 28, 
3 

Danappa, m., 66-67, 121 

Danappa Sannimani, m., 15 

Dates of birth 
—determining of, use of 

Halavas in, 73 
—keeping records to calculate 
age, 70-71 

Daughter in her natal. home, 
decision making role of, 121 

Davanagere, ci., 43 

David O. Moberg, au., 55 and n 

Death of father, leading to 
division of family, 78-79 

ae 4 Herald, English Daily, 4n, 

n 

Deeksha, consecration, 26 

Delhi, capital, 192 

Deepavali, festival, 14, 16, 44- 45, 
51 

Desai, a family, 14 

Desai, land owning brothers. 
39-40 . 

Desai, surname, 36, 98, 127, 141 
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Desai ont, St., 14, 29, 150 

Desire of older relatives, reason 
for early marriage, 75 

Devadasi, rel. prostitute, 33, 38, 
92n 

Devata, s.a. Yellamma, goddess, 
337 125 

sea (spirits), good and bad, 
1 


D.G. Mandelbaum, au., 190n 

Dharwadadavar, surname, 129 

mapaewar,: Cl. 5) 7. “te cke. 19, 
21, 25, 33n, 39-43, 45, 47-49, 
S0°and n, 73; 7659/1. 124, 
135-36, 175, 177, Tweets 

Dharwar, di., 15n 

Dharwar-Haliya!l Road, 11] 

Dharwar Taluka, 10 

Dhoti, a dress, 28 

Divorce, high incidence of due to 
early marriage, 75 

Dosi, pancake, 44, 119 

Dramatic association, youth club, 
82 

Dube, S.C., au., 3n 

Dummavada, vi., 47 

Durgannavar Kariyappa, m., 34 

‘Dwaparayuga, Age, 18n 

Dyamanna, m., 46 

Dyamannz Mulimani, m., 35 

Dyamappa, m., named after God, 
41 


Dyamavva, vi. de., 8, 27-28, 40, 
145-46, 160 

Dyamavva, fem., named after de., 
41 


Dyamayva, festival of, 41, 73 
Dyamavvana oni, n. of st., 14-15, 
150 a 


Economic condition (economy), 
trait, 98-99 
Economic consideration, reason 
for early marriage, 75 
tconomic status factor to deter- 
—mine the type and degree of 
punishment, 94 
—factor of neutralising effect, 
148 
—shaping work pattern, 81 
Elders (elderly persons) 
—active participation of, in 
community work situations. 
144 
—at the funeral ceremony, 133-34 


—behind all plays, 152 

—changing position of, 65 

—charismatic leaders in the 
community, 155 

—decisive roles of, 197 

—declining authority of, 157 

—impressing his personality to 
hehe accept leadership, 

—indication of declining 
authority of, 118 

—maintaining control over 
community, 157 

—mostly belonging to upper 
ward, 151 

—negative attitude of competi- 
tion between groups due 
to, 133 

—of lower ward 
apathetic, 151-52 

—regarded as ward leaders, 150 

—reemerging as __ successful 
leaders, 150 

—retaining control over elected 
members, 145 

—role in community admini- 
stration of, 150 

—role in solving disputes, 134 

—settling marita! alliances, 131 

—solving problems of people, 
147 

—submissiveness and deference 
to, considered as_ highly 
valued virtues, 149 : 

—the village officer receiving 
co-operation from, 139 

—traditional role modified in 
community organisation, 
bad, 


feeling 


—using surreptitious ways, 147 
Elderly kin at the  betrothal 
ceremony, 132 : 
Enacting plays, way of expressing 
sentiments and enthusiasm by 
the youth, 152 ry 
English, use of highsounding 
words of, 198 

Extended family, breaking up of, 
172 

Extra-marital relations of married 
younger people, 74 i 

Extra-sexual connections, punish- 
ments accorded to, 94 
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F 


Factor of living together, a 
iS cf help in last days, 
ll 

Factors resulting tn changes in 
community, 196 

Faculty of arguing, a virtue or 
saill to retain hold, 170 

Faculty of bargaining, a virtue or 
skill to retain hold, of narra- 
ting stories of yore, 99 

Faculty of singing, trait, 99 

Faina Jyrkila, au., 1, 2n 

Family (ies), 

—atfinally related, 130 

—custe and village, basic social 

units connected with one 

another and with other social 

elements, 197 ; 

—developing into smaller units, 
100-01 

—extended, 110 

—extended or joint, 103-04 

—having one older person, 102 

—having two older persons, 
102 

ie three older persons, 

2 


—horizontally extended, 103 
—life, shaped by agrarian 
economy, 119 
—meaning of, 100 
—nuclear or elementary, 104 
—older person in, studied 
against the background of, 
88 
—of older person studied on 
the basis of feeling of 
affiliation and extent of 
care rendered, 101 
Family break up, beginning of, 
with the departure of 
the first son, 118 
Family status 
—at stake, 116 
~-factor to determine type and 
degree of punishment, 94 
—roles in play assigned on the 
basis of, 152 
Family structure and status 
—trait, 99 
—types of, in respect of the 
composition of members. 
114 


Family - three generational, 103, 
106-07, 112 
Father 
Bi and owner of house, 
15 
—legal status, connect:d with 
property, 117 
—superior position of, 117 
Father-in-law, preferred by 
daughijer-in-law, 118 
Fifty-fifth year, dividing year of 
people into young and old, 
54 


Financial Expert, novel, 602 
Flour Mill, introduction and 
effects of, 19 

Fortieth year. 

~ importance of, 60 

~-year of transition. -60 
Fortune-telier, 48 
Frederick L Weniger, au., 87n 
Functional relationship, 194 and n 


G 


Genealogical method, for pro- 
bing into the past, !58 

Gerrit A Kooy, au ., 86 and n 

Ghudubhai, surname, 129 

Gida, plant, 46 

Gidada Hubball!, vi., 26, 47, 49 

Gida kiluvudu, a process of pulling 
a plant by root, 46 

G. K. Suri, au., 61n 

Glick C. E. and others, au, 78n 

God, conceived to be an elderly 
person, 160 

Gokul, vi., 26 

Gowramma, fem. 6 

Gowri Hunnive, a festival, 165 

Grahastha, householder, second 
stage in life, 57 

Grama kendra, village council 
hall, 14 

Grandparenthood, 68 

Great Ancestor, of the Helavas, 
72 

Great-grand-parenthood, 68 

Group Village-Panchayat, 45 

Grownups, not’ agreeing to 
arranged marriages, reason for 
early marriage 75-76 

Gymnasium, youth club, 82 

Gundagovi Sangappa, m., 16 
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Guiding in matrimonial proce- 
dure, virtue or skill to retain 
hold, 170 

Guru, preceptor, 26, 28-29 

Guttevva, fem , 188 

Gaddige, grave pit, worship of, 
22 


Gana, group, 140 

Ganda male hunnu, scrofula_ of 
throat, 47 

Gane, corrupt form of gana, 140 

eae Nayaka, leader of a group, 
14 

Gangamwma, fem., 43 

Gangannanuvar, a sutname, 129 

Gangannanavara Kallappa, m., 13 

Gangappa, 151 

Garadimane, gymnasium, 12 

Garbhagudi, sanctorum, 28 


H 


Habitat, trait, 98 

Hadapada, barber, subcaste of 
Lingayat, 20-21 

_ Hakkalu, dry land, 14 

Halappa Kammar. m., 23 

Hampi, capita! of Vijayanagar 
empire, 193 

Handbook of Aging and _ the 
Individual, wk., 87n 

Hande Rahuta, subcaste of 
Lingayat, 20 

Hanuman, de., 40 

Hanuman, fe., 12, 13, 34, 124 

Hanumantha, m., 42 

Hanumantappa, m., 41, 140 

Harijan, untouchable caste, 11, 
is, 21, 33, 37-38, 90,94, 24, 
129-30, 138, 140, 142, 148, 
7 160,, 1/3, 183, 195 

Harijan colony, 11 

Harijan Sangappa, m., 37 

Hasemane, bridal pedestal, 76 

Hattihabba, s.a,, Deepavali festival, 
151 

Hawaii islands, 78n 

Hebasur, vi., 29 

Hebasur Lakshamma, fem., 29 

Hebballi, vi., 47-49 

Helava, lame person, 72 and n 

Helava, nomadic tribal people, 
72-73 

Hindu, 24-25, 33, 36, 56, 58-60, 
165 


Hindu calendar, dates recorded 
according to, 72 

Hinduisation, 17] 

Hinduism, 24 and n, 25 

Hindu Social Organization, wk., 
58n 

Hindu Succession Act, 1956, 97 

Hiremath, 
—sub-group of Jangamas, 22 
-——different from Mathapati, 22 
—surname, 129 

Hiremath Karitangevva, fem., 15 

bees” Solabayya, m., 155, 
1 

Hiremath Swamiji, 123, 133 

Hiriya 
—meanings of the term, 65 
—and Hiriyaru, Hiriyalu, terms 
to identify elder or older 
persons, 65, 166 
—elderly kin, 135-37 

eee habba, Ancestor worship, 

Hittilu, farmyard, 17, 179 

H. M. Billimoria, au, 200n 

Holegeri, s.a., Harijan colony, 
11-12, 37, 40, 150 

Holeya, subcaste of Harijans. 19, 
21, 34, 36-38, 45, 129 

Holeyara Sangappa, m., 37 

Hotihunnive, festival, 51 

Holland, co., 87 

Honesty, trait, 99 

Honnur Basappa, m., 49 

Horagia Math, fe., 13 

Houses, types of, 17 

Hothige, book of genealogy, 72 

Hubli, ci., 2), 24,4369 477 

Huligili, Pongamia globra, n of a 
tree, «l61 

Hullambi, vi., 26, 49 

Human society, principles and 
pete of general validity in, 
8 

Hunasikatte, vi., 47, 49 

Husi, corridor in the house, 17, 
38 


Huttakkanavar Shankara, m.. 47 
Huttakkanavar Sivappa, m., 7 


I 
Implements, traditional, use of, 
19 


India, co., 53, 56, 58 61-64, 87 
India’s Changing Viliages, wk., 3n 
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Indians, increasing life expect- 
ancy of, 70 

Indian Election Commission, 73n 

Indian social setting, view on, 
149 

Individuality of the ward 
expressed on occasions, 15] 

Industrialization, changes due to, 


Informal leaders 
council, 144 

International Social Science Journal, 
Journal, 88n 

Interview guide, 5 

Ishta linga, personal god, 23n, 
0 


elected to 


Isolated behaviour patterns, 88 
J 


Jadhav, subcaste of Maratha, 20 

Jaga, a basket to keep and carry 
an image of goddess, 173 

Jaga Horuvudu, process of becom- 
ing Jogati, 173 

Jagali, verandah, 29 

ae rel, treated as caste, 20, 
>) 

Jainas, participating in village life 
as Hindus, 25—-26 

Jajmani, a traditional system of 
exchange, 39 

Jangama, Lingayat priestly group, 
Opes ee 250, 25. 32 eee 
40-43, 75, 94, 109, 134, 139, 
EPP SE 
—place of, in the community 

6-7, 22 

—school run by, 71 
—subgroups in, 22 
—taking to agriculture, 195 

Jangama Gadigeyya, m., 49 

Jati, caste, 25n 

Jawar roti, cake, 7 

Jeetha, a type of agricultural 
labour, 32 and n, 39, 81, 112, 
116, 125 

Jevura Gangavva, fem., 63 

Jevur Mallayya, m., 30 

Jodalli, vi., 26, 49 

Jogati, devotee of Goddess 
Yellamma, 33n, 94, 172—74 

Jogatihood, a rel. way of making 
one’s living, 174 

he -family, a binding force, 


Journal of Gerontology, Journal, 
In 

Jyotibhayi, surname, 129 

Jyoti Sankappa, 122 


K 


Kadamba, dy. of rulers, 40 

Kadappa, m., 151 

Kadi, buffalo fight, 14, 44 

Kalappa, m., 27 

Kali, lord of Kaliyuga, 199 

Kaligala or Kaliyuga, Age, 18 and 
n, 50, 126, 199 

Kallagowdathi Kallavva, fem., 7 

Kallagowdati Mallappa, m., 29 

Kallangadi Mallappa, m., 71 

Kallangadi Sivappa, m., 50 

Kallappa, m., 41, 95, 117, 124, 
140, 151, 154-55, 189 

Kallappa Angadi, m., 6, 15 

Kallappa Hiriya, m., 134 

Kallapur, vi., 74 

Kallavva, fem., named after a de., 
41 


Kallesappa, m., 151 

Kallimani Kallappa, m., 47 

Kallimani Kallappa, m., 15, 43 

Kallola Basappa, m., 44 

Kallu Odda, stone cutter, 35 

Kalmesvara, fe., vi., formerly 
located, around, 40-41 

Kalyana Kendra, Welfare centre, 14 

Kama, God of Love, 36, 153 

Kama dahana, burning of nae 
of Kama, 153 

Kamala, urban n. ., 42 

Kamana habba, festival, 36, 151 

Kamana hakkalu, n. of a site, 11, 
27. 150 

Kamappa, m., 35-36 

Kambalayya, m., 151 

Kammara, blacksmith, caste, 23, 
27 

Kana habba, festival, 81-82 

Kanchugara, brazier, 27 

Kappu jana, coloured people, 
Valmikis considered as, 33, 130 

Karadiguddada Balavva, 'fem., 22 

Karigadubu, a sweet dish, 81 

Karim Sahab, m., 171 

Kariyavva, de., 17, 22, 40-41, 
151n, 160, 181 

Kariyavva, jem., 
de., 41 ' : 

Karma, past life, 199 ; 


name after 
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Karnataka, State, 23, 24n, 72, 
160n 

Karwar, di., 48 

Kasamma, /fem., 121-22 

Kase angi, !oose shirt, 83 

Kasim Sahab. m., 46 

Katri, vi. square, 14-15 

Reevavare Ont, ms :.0f ‘stisnhdsy 


Kaudi, quilt, 120 and n_ 
Kelageri oni, 7. of st., 14, 150 
Kelageri Konthevva, fem., 167 
Kelagina oni, lower ward, 150- 
Kenchappa, m.. 140 sf 
Kendra, Panchayat Hall, 14, 19, 
36, 44. 75, 120, 145-47, 153-54 
Kingroup 
—diagram of, 108 
—elder encouraging the young- 
sters belonging to, 146 
Kin-oriented community, 129 
Kin relations, 77 
Kinship 
—changes in, 51 
-—diagram, 105, 109 
—networks of, 77 
-—organisation, trait, 99 
—radius of, 49 
—relations, 68, 171, 183 
—Sstatus, 67, 70, 94, 
—strengthening bonds of, 49-50 
—-structure, 69 
—system, 88 
Kin village, 132 
Kittur, vi., 114 
Kolata, a group dance, 151 
Kolur Gangappa, m., 84 
Kongi Savamma, fem., 184 
Konthevva Salagatti, fem., 79 
Koppa, vi., 75. Fane? 
Koppe, a sack turned into 4a 
cover, 64 : 
Kotabagi Mallappa, m., 14. 64 
Koti Kalappa, m., 155 
Kotur, vi, 72 
Krishnavva, fem., 31 
Krithayuga, Age, 18n 
Kshatriya, caste, 23n 
Kubusa, choli, 83 
Kuddavva, fem. i534 | 
Kugannavar pe Seis fem., 165 
Kugavva, fem., 
Kulagettake, high caste woman 
~ who has become low caste, 34 
 &n 
Kulkarni, off, 134-35, 139 


Kumbi Gangavva, fem., 74 

Kumkum, crimsoned saffron pow- 
der, 173 

Kuruba, shepherd caste, 

Kurubagatte, vi., 26, 49 

Kurubara Siddappa, m., 32 

Kusum Nair, au., 144n, 196 


20, 82. 


L 


Lakshamma, fem., 27- 29 
Lakshmana, m., 27 
Lambani, tribe, 41 
Large increments of free time, 88 
Lavani, system of tenure, 39-40 
Leaders 
—associated with, in commu- 
nity work, 143 
—of the ward, degree of 
relationship with, basis of 
assignment of role in play, 152 
Leadership pattern 
—a study of, 9 
—change in, 144 
Legislative Assembly, 26 
Leo W. Simmons, au., 98 and n 
Life expectancy, rise in India, 
62-63 
Linga, god in the form of, 160 n 
Lingayat 
—caste, and =ing.Gje4aers, 
18-23, 24 and n, 25-27, 31-36, 
38, (45, .-70, 758 cee, 
94-97, 109, 129-30, 134, 
138-43, 150,.153-54, 160, 170, 
£73-74, 177,;- $84 
— burying the dead, 164 
—influence on Muslims, 77 
—stable kinship network of, 
125 
Lingayatisation, 171 
Lingayatism, s.a., Veerasaivism, 
different from | Hinduism, 24 
and n, 25 and n 
Lingayat movement, a note on, 
24-25 
‘Little tradition’, people of, 3 
Living together, a source of help 
in the last days of life, 114 
Local mobilization, 62 
Loneliness, process of, 184 | 
Loss of spouse and associates, 88 
Lower age limit for older Soc ag 
fixing of, 54-55, 70 : 
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M 
Madarageri, 's.a., Harijan colony, 
1 


1 

Madi, condition of purity, 178 
and n 

Madiga, subcaste of Harijan, 21, 
129 


Madivala, 

—subcaste of Lingayat, 15 20 

—traditional washerman, 21 

—not to wash clothes of Holeyas, 
21 


Madras, ci., 201 

Maharashtra, State, 194 

Mahatma Gandhi, 37 

Mailigi, condition of pollution, 
178n 

Maintenance, trait, 98 

Makunti, vi., 10-11, 14, 16, 18 
and n, 19-23, 25-26, 29, 32n. 
33, 36, 37 and n, 38-39, 41-51, 
53-54, 58-59, 63, 65-66, 70-78, 
79 and n, 82, 84n, 90-93, 95-98, 
100, 102, 104-05, 114-17, 119, 
121-23, 126, 129-31, 138-39, 141, 
144n, 145, 146n, 150, 155, 
159-60, 162, 166-68, 174. 176, 
178, 179n, 180, 182, 185, 195-96, 
198, 200 

Maligappa, m., 12 

Mallappa, m., 64, 125, 189 

Mallappa Balegatti, m., 124 

Mallappa Gangannavar, m., 43 

Mallavva, fem., 120n, 121, 187 

Mallayya, m., 22, 30 

Malleshappa, m., 121, 140 

Malleshi, m., 74 

Mallikarjuna, de., 194 

Malnad region, 45. 195 

Man, head of family, 115 

Mane aaliyatana, equivalent to 
matrilocal system, 95n 

Maratha, caste, 13, 20, 31, 90, 
96, 129-30, 138, 141-42, 160, 
174. 

Marayya, m., 75 

Marewad, vi., 48 

Marewadada Basavanna, de., 48 

Marewadada Sarana, m., 30 

Marewadadavar, surname, 129 

Marital relations, sphere of, 49 

Marital status, trait, 99 

Mariyappa, m., 135 

Marketting, people going to 
Dharwar for, 45 


Marriage 

—cross-cousin, 106 

—uncle-niece, 106 

ae to breaking up of family, 
- 

—not bringing radical changes in 
the type of work, 80 

Married status, source of help in 
last days, 114 

Master, masthara, teacher, 82 

Masur, vi., 11, 19, 29-30, 38, 106, 

116, 174 

Masur katri, n. of a cross road, 
11 

Math, s.a., monastery, 5, 28, 31 

Mathada Sivamma, fem., 101 

Mathapati 

—subgroup of Jangama,22 

—inferior to Hiremath, 22 andn 

Megala oni, upper ward, 150 

rae azadirachta, margosa tree, 
a! 

Mental and physical condition, 
trait, 99 

Mentally sick, in Makunti and 
their cures, 47 

Merchants, business of, at 
Makunti, 42 

Meti Basappa, 77., 49 

rp eee virtue to retain hold, 
/ 

Misrikoti, vi., 36 

Moghal empire, 31 

Mohammad, m., 36 

Moharam, Muslim festivai, 36 

Mother 

—dominant role of, 117, 

—preferredto father by the son, 118 

—and daughter dominating in 
decision making, 122 

Muddamma, fem., 162 

meat breed of cattle, 43 and n, 


Muduka, muduki, terms to identify 
elder or older person, 65 
Mulimani Kallappa, m., 117 
Mulimani Kallavva, fem., 76 
Mulimani Konappa, m., 95 
Mulimani Sangappa m., 59 
Mumti, an implement, 64 
Muslim, Religion treated as caste, 
14, 21-22, 33,36 40, 90, 95, 98, 
129-30, 138, 141, 153-54 160, 
165, 170, 173, 183 
Muslim Babu, nick name, m. ,55 
Muttaide, married woman, 166 
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Mysore State, 5, 11, 18n, 23, 44, 
53, 58-59, 149n, 195 
Mysore State population, 1961 
census distribution, rural-urban, 
62n 
N 


Nadafs.a., Pinjara, subcaste of 
Muslim, 21 

Nadaf, surname, 129 

Nagayya Bolemmi, m., 43 

Nagpur, ci., 201 

Naik, subcaste of Valmiki, 20, 32 

Names, urban influence upon, 
41-42 

‘Naming after the dead, 166 

Narendra, vi., 131 

Natal family 

—sons breaking away from, 78 

-—-women living in, 96 

National calendar, 72 

National Extension 
(N.E.S.), 11, 19 

Navalur, vi., 26, 49 

Nayaka, leader, 141 

Need satisfaction, degree of, 159 

Neelamma, urban n., 42 

Neighbourhood groups, working 
ion independent communities, 


Sesvice 


Neralagi, vi., 35 
New relations 
— bringing a wider contact, 79 
—development of, 79 
Nirn hakisuvudu, process of curing, 


Non-vegetarian 

—-Hindu. 20 

— Non-Hindu, 21 

—untouchable, 21 

North Kanara, di, 193 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology 
wk., 70 n “ 


Obligation, 

—of brothers to sister, 79 
—-weakening of, 79 

Wee agea 3 pattern, change in, 


Odda, caste 20, 35-36, 38, 90, 
130-138, 183 

Old and young, struggle between, 
for power, 146 

Old age 

—bases of, 54-55 


—telief of people about, 70 

—chronological base of, 56 

—criteria of, 65 

—determining of, 65 

—elevated to honourable height, 
156 

—fiftieth year treated as a point 
of departure from adulthood 
to,.. 70 

—fixing of, in rural societies in 
India, 63 

-—ideas of, age limit fixed for, 61 

—in primitive society, 56 

—in urban community, 56 

—lower limit for, 70 

—physiological bases of, 55 

—problem of defining of, 60 

—problem of fixing lower limit, 
61 


—psychological bases of, 55 

—relativity of, 54 | : 

—restricting factor in their role, 
89 


—sociological bases of, 56 

—varies with circumstances & 
countries, 61 

Old Age Pension (Scheme) 4, 
62n, 201 

Old man, interested in property 
of his daughter, 97 

Old men, adventures in younger 
days, 16 : 

Old people: moment of happiness 
of-— 

—adoption of son, 193 ; 

—birth of great-grand-children, 
191 

—building houses, 191-92 

—going on pilgrimage.193 

—honoured by Government, 192 

—house warming ceremony, 192 

—marriage of grand-children, 191, 
193 

—travel and winning the prize, 193 

moment of sorrow of— 

—death of son, 192 

—death of wives,186 

—defying the authority of, by 
son, 189 

—divorce, 187 

—failure of rains, 189 

—illicit sexual relations of 
daughters, 188 

—partition of family,190 

Older group, shift of power 
from, to younger, 144 
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Older leaders— 

—incapabilities of younger 
shown by their developmental 
work by, 147 

~-invited to attend marriages, 124 

People preferring guidance of, 147 

Older man 

—head of the family, 120 

—of advanced age, chores of, 120 

Older parents 

—jeetha system a source of belp 
for, 81 

—partition of the family during 
the advanced age of, 119 

Older persons (people) 

—accumulated experience of, 
influence of the roles, 89 

~alive, becoming great—grand— 
parents, percentage of, 69 
—as leaders in community life, 
139 

—attending ceremonies, 123, 131 

—attitudes about, 

—authority of, in the area of 
family life, 116 

—average age of, in Makunti, 91 

—behaviour of, governed by 
changes in family, 115 

—belief of about malevolent 
gods & goddesses, 161 

—coming in dreams, 163 

—concentration of, in rural areas, 
62 

—condition of, lowet caste,124 
-25 

—consulted on matter of ritual 
complexities, 123 

—deceived and plundered, 168 

—declining authority of, change 
in naming system evidence to, 


—declining authority of, in 
community, 143 
—deterioration in the control of, 
due to physical disability, 177 
—dreams of, 161.- 
—economic role of, 89 
“Lemotional security of; 
in the company of close _ rela- 
tives, 167 
—glorified ‘image of, in litera- 
“© ture,>l a 
—group of, treated as part & 
parcel of the family, 197 
‘honoured at death, 164 


Ba of, projected in ghosts, 

—in caste-group, 90 

—influence of family situation on 
the activities of, 110 

—in Holland, 87 

—in rural area, 53 

—in rural Mysore, 53 

--in Western society, not a cul- 
turally homogeneous group, 86 

—-institutional arrangements to 
safeguard the interests of, 168 

—kinship ~ &’ subcaste, wider 

. Spheres of activities of, 170 

—least spendthrifts, 169 

—life of; 52 

—linking joint—family, reasons 
for, 126 
=e grip on younger DemmOnes 


—miseries of; leading to conflicts 
in kin group, 127 
—not happy about breaking joint 
families, 125 
—numerical strength of Lingayats 
among, 91 
—occupying impt. positions in 
subcaste councils and banas, 197 
—of rural community, problems 
of, 4 
—of rural, role played by, 4 
—on aS pesepey of kinship 
world, 
— place nt origin; 95 
—position of; in the villages of 
India, 4, 158 ? 
—-prestige ‘of, at stake, 116 
—-problems of, 158, 176 
—adjustmental, 181 
defecation, hygenic, 178 | 
exploitation, 176, 180-81 . 
family troubles, 176 
isolation, 183 
loneliness, 176, 181, 184 
medical & personal hygiene, 
176. 178 
neglect of, 176, 179-80 © 
non-recognition, 176 
poverty, 176 
 reactlon of the society towards 
the death. of, 163, 167 
—recreational role. of, 89 


—relationship between, 10:5 


—religious activity: taking re- 
course to. for their upkeep, 172 

, 4 % 
oes 23 4 ¢ -- 
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—religious role of, 89 

—repositories of the culture of 
caste system and ancient lore, 
197 


—resorting to 
treatment, 177 

—retaining hold on people by 
virtue or skills, 170 

—roles of, among kingroup, 89 

—roles of, in caste group, 89 

—role of. in the community, 89 

—role in family life, 89 

—showing more interest in 
philosoohical discussion, 160 

—sorrowful events leading to 
further difficulties of, 191 

—status aifected by conduct of, 
95 

—status and role of, in primitive 
societies, 98 

—staying with sibling, 114 

—studied according to rural 
Situation, 88 

—used as agents to carry news, 
127 

—unwillingness to stay with the 
daughters of, 96 

—vita! parts of social structure, 


10 

—widowed, 114 

—with desires, becoming devils 
after their death, 161 

—with wealth, greatly cared for, 
169 

Oldest person, role in marriage 
ceremony, 133 

Oldsters, working to conserve 
traditional ways and _ values, 
149 

older widows, guiding younger 
women, 82 

older women, 

—chores of, 120 

—discharging the functions of, but 
not recognised as the head of 
the family, 120-21 

old woman, position of, 6 

original family, brothers, breaking 
away from, 115 

Oscar Lewis, au., 39n 

Otto Pollock, au., 100 and n 

Otto von Mering, au., 87 n 

Outsiders, advancing money, 
control of, upon agriculturists, 


magico- medical 


” 


P 


Padabhoomi, uncultivated land, 16 

Pan, 119 

Panchala, artificer, subzaste, 20, 
26-27 

Panchamasali, subcaste of 
Lingayats 20-21, 23, 27, 99, 
130, 143 

Panchayat 

eee body, 18, 43, 83, 

—change in elections to, 144 

—council, 14, 45, 139, 145 

—chairman, 154 

—Hall, 14, 18 

—members, age of, 145 

Panchayati Raj, 9, 83, 138, 144n 

Pandarapur, Phandarapur, pilgri- 
mage centre, 13, 31, 194 

Pandarinath, de., 13, 31, 160 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 192 

Papi, reprobate, 177 

Parallel cousins, marriage alliance 
between, 77 

Paramatma, Great Soul, 26 

Parental family 

—aegis for the divorced and 
widowed, 79 

ek son getting away from, 
17 

—and work roles, competition, 88 

Parent-child relationship, miti- 
galing conflicting situations, 
] 


Parikhara, a dress, 83 

Parvatamma, fem., 76 

Parvati, de., 160 

Participant observation, method 
of study, 5 

Partition of the family, 118 

Past history, trait with reference 
to sexual behavieur, 99 

Patel (Patil) village headman, 9, 
18, 32, 43, 45, 71, 97, 139,148 

Pati, husband, god identified with, 
160n 

Pativrate, virtuous wife, 125 

Patriarchal society, 93, 97 

Patrilocal, staying with husband’s 
family, 96 

Pattar, goldsmith, subcaste of 
Panchala, 15,. 20, 29, 90, 130, 
141, 164 ? 

Pattara Padmavva, fem., 29 

Peasant societies, study of, 70 ~ 
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Peerala Devaru, God Allah, 36 

Personal ability, 99 

P. B. Desai, au, 25 n. 

Peter Townsend, au., 18, 182n 

Physical traits, 70 

Physical and psychological _ ills, 
treating of, 46 

Physiological changes, indicating 
old age, 66 

Pinjara Kasim Sahab, m., 37 

P. N. Prabhu, au., 58n 

Political and social organisation 
trait, 98 

Politics and society in India, wk., 
146n, 149n 

Pollution, on death. 165 

Pongamia Glabra, ! ‘ian beech, 


Population movement, effect on 
disabled and older people in 
villages, 2 

Possessing magical powers, trait, 


Powelt-pattern, 84 

Prabhava, n. of Jupiter’s cyclic 
year, 59 

Prasad, sacred and propitious gift 
of goddess, 173 

Predicting events, 
retain hold, 170 

Preliterate societies, study of, 70 

Processes of Ageing, wk.,52n, 610, 
86n 

Property, a factor to govern 
division of family, 116 

Public Assistance Programme, 61 

Pudakalakatti, vi., 49 

Puja, Worship, 46, 123 

Purification rituals, 165 

Purohit, priest, 76 


virtue to 


R 


Raichur, tn., 31 

Rakshasi, fem. demon, 141 

Ramanna, m., 32, 34 

Reaction of society, facilitating 
or obstructing process, 159 

Recruitment, mechanism of, 88 

Reduced income, change in times, 
88 

Relationship, sexual, of younger 
widows, 93 

Relative absence of clearly defined 
social expectation, 88 


Relatives 
Saas of the meetings of, 
0 


—types of, 112 
Religiosity, trait, 99 
Religious and Magical power, 
Boe or skill to retain hold, 
Religious belief, trait, 98 
Religious and recreational acti- 


vities, inextricably mixed, 
150-51 

Renuka, goddess worshipped by 
Holeya, 40 


Ree activity & mobility, 
Retirement, age of, 65 
Retirement age 
—criterion for, 61 
—fixing of, 62-63 
R. H. William and others, au., 
6I1n, 86n 
R. K. Narayan, au., 60n 
Richard H. William, au., 52n 
Robert M. Gray, au., 55 and n 
Roles 
—additional, pre-conditions for 
the assumption of, 88-89 
—interconnected, of individual, 
—succession & coincidence of, 
Role pattern, activities and 
changes in, 74 
Role system, coherence of, 88 
eee co-operative credit society, 
Rural urban labour migration, 62 
Rustum, m., 36 ; 


S 
eer subcaste of Lingayat, 20, 


Sahab, (sahib) off., 6, 64 

Saidu Sab (sahib), m., 37, 49 
Saivism, religion, 24n 

Sajji Thippappa, m., 187 
Sakkaravva, fem., 34-35 

Salagatti Thippamma, fem., 19, 
Salakinakoppa, vi., 46 
Samvatsara, year, 60 

Sandina oni, n of st., 12 
Sangappa, m., 38, 140 

Sangavva, fem., 116 

Sankina Kambalayya, m., 68, 75 
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Sannappa, m., 140, 143 
Sannellappa, m., 42 
Sannimani Danappa, m., 43, 64, 66 
Sanskrit 
—language, 13, 23, 57 
—use of highsounding words 
of, 198 
Sanskritic values, seaping in the 
lower caste people, 197 
Santha, new name, fem., 42 
Sanyasa, life of a recluse, last 
stage in life, 57-58 
Sanyasi, recluses 58, 160-61 
Sarakari-kama, 153 
Sarana, devotee, 160n 
Sarayi, liquor. 30 
Sarpanch, chairman of _ the 
Panchayat, 18, 143, 145, 149n 
Sati, wife, devotee identified as, 
160n 
Satura Seethavva, fem,, 44 
Saundatti, tn., 33n, 173, 193 
Savavwva, fein., 31 
Sayyad, subcaste of Muslim, 21 
een of the Panchayat, off., 
Seegigatti, n. of a family, 73 
Seegihunnive, festival, 151 
ens subcaste of Banajiga, 
Seer, n. of a measure, 73 
Selle, n. of apron, 166 
Senescence, 55 
Senility, 55 
Seniority, factors having neutra- 
ls effects on the claim of, 


Settar, surname, 23, 129 

Setti, derived from Sreshthi, 23 

Sewing machines, 21 

Sex 

—factor of neutralising effect, 148 

—trait, 99 

S.F. Nadel. au., 88 and n 

Sankarappa, m., 29-31 

Shashatyabdi, sixty years, 59 

Shashtyabdi purthi, a ceremony to 
celebrate the 60th birthday, 
58-59, 60 

Sheik, subcaste of Muslim, 21 

Sheikh, surname, 129 

Siddalingappa, m., 154-55 

Siddalingesvara, te., 40 n 

Silpakara, stone cutter, 27 

Singing, virtue to retain hold, 
170 


Single—member household, 102 

Siva, de., 30, 177. 188 

Sivalingappa, m., 68 

Sivaji, Maratha emperor, 31 

Sivamma, fem., 67 

Sivappa Gangannavar. m., 15 

Sivapuja, worship of Siva, 30 

Sivasimpi, tailor, subcaste of 
Lingayat, 20-21 

Sivavva, fem., 22 

Sloka, verse, 57 

Smasana, graveyard, 11 

Smokeless chula, oven, 17 

Snake-bite, cure of, 46 

Social Adjustment in old Age, wk., 

100n 

Social attitudes, change associated 
with time, 88 

Social forces in Hawaii, Journal, 
78n 

Social gerontology. 64 

Social isolation, different from 
loneliness, 181-82 

Social system, placing the Aging 
in the perspective of, 86 

Social Welfare, Journal, 200n 

Societal condition 

—adjustment to, 159 

—-identifying themselves with, 96 

Society and Adjustment to Old 
Age, wk., 1, 2n 

Socio-cultural activities, sharp 
differences in, among tribes, 98 

Socio-cultural factors, condi- 
tioning the experiences of aging 
individuals, 87 

Socio-economic relationship of 
communities, 45 ‘ 

Socio-religious conditions, to 
treat one to be older, 66 

Someswar, te., 50, 124 

Somajiyavar, surname, 129 

South Indian inscriptioas, wk , 40n 

Sreesaila, pilgrimage centre, 194 

Sreshthi, noble, 23 

States Reorganisation Commiis- 
sion, 18n 

Structure, definition of, 88n 

Structure and change in Indian 
society, wk., 190n 

Structure and Function in Primitive 
Society, wk., 194n 

Structure and status of the 
family, trait, 99 

subcaste, 98 

—constituted of kinsmen, 130 
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—distinctions, 143 

Submission, leadership to 
conservation and. resistance to 
change, 149 

Successive role, 89 

Sudra, 23n, 25n 

Sulla, vi., 26 

Surnames 

--belonging to same caste groups, 


—caste, a factor in, 129 

—factors used in giving, 129 

—imprtant person in_ the past, 
a factor in giving, 129 

—occupation, a factor in giving. 
129 

—place of origin, a factor in 
giving, 129 

Swami, monk, priest, 5-8, 8-13, 
27 and n, 30-31, 40, 155, 160-62 


T 
Talathi, s.a., Kulkarni, vi. off., 
3, 139 


Talavar, working as vi. servants, 
32, 38 

Talavara Bhimappa, m., 44 

Bh yk keri, ward of Talavars, 

Talavara oni, n. of st, 150 

Talavara Sakkaravva, fem., 34 

Tali, wedding necklace, 50 andn, 

Taluka, 10 

Taluka office, 71 

le Indica, tamarind tree, 
6 

Tamma, younger brother, 164 

Tammanna, m., 29-30 

Tangulu, left-over cold food, 119 

Tarihal Ishappa, m., 44 

Tata, grandfather, 66 

Tavarekatte, vi., 41 

Tayigganda, abuse, one who has 
ie connection with mother, 

Teacher, entering date of birth, 
| 


Telugu, language, 44 

Temples, in Makunti, 40 

Territorial groups, working as 
independent committees, 150 

The Church and the Older Person, 
wk., 55n 


The family life of Old people: an 
enquiry in East London, wWk., 
82n ; 

The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, 


77 
The problem of oid age security 
with special reference to India, 
article, 61n 
The Role of the Aged in Primitive 
Society, wk., 98n 
The Theory of Social Structure, 
wk., 88n 
The Traditional Chinese Attitude 
towards Old Age, wk., in 
Thippamma, fem., 170 
Traditional 
—occupations of castes and 
subcastes, 21 
—occupations, changes in, 195 
—occupations, shaping work 
pattern, 80 
—superior position of castes, 
determining occupation, 196 
—values governing the attitudes 
of youngsters, 99 
—way of life, providing fami- 
liar socia! atmosphere, 167 
Traits, different in primitive 
societies, 98 
Tretayuga, Age, 18n 
et exhibiting sharp differences, 
c 


U 


Udachappanavar, surname, 129 
Udiki, system of remarriage. 
76-77, 93 
Ugadi, New Year’s day 165 
5h. Coa., 61 
Ulavi, pilgrimage centre, 193 
Ulavi Basappa, te. of, 50 
Uncle—niece alliance, 77, 17] 
Untouchables 
—socio-rel. system of, 37- 38 
—feeling equal with high caste 
persons, 197 
Uppara, 
—salt maker or mason, tradi- 
tional, 32 
—caste, 14, 20, 995, 130, 195 
Urban communities, new things 
brought from, for use, 119 
Urban contact, changes in pamine 
_ due to, 167 . 
‘Ura katri, vi. square, 13 


a ee 
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~ bein. physician, 32, 47, 49 

Vaisya, a Hindu class, 
Banajigas being the counterpart 
of, 23 and n 

Valmiki, caste, 12, 15, 19-20, 
32-34, 37-38, 40, 70, 90, 94, 96, 
112, 116, 124, 129-30, 138, 140, 
150, 152, 160, 174, 183, 188 

Vanaprasthasrama, third stage of 
life, 57-58 

Vanija, s.a., Banijiga, 23 

Vanijya, trade, 23 

Vasanthappa, m., 116, 139 

Veda, 24 

Vedanti, a person speaking about 
meen & morals, 44 and n, 

5 


Vegetarian Hindu, 20 

Veerasaiva, 58 

Veerasaiva Math, 24-25 

Veerasaivism, ae and n, 25 

Veerayya, m., 

Vibhuti, sacred ee 48, 161 

Vijayanagar empire, 193 

Village 
—administration of, 18 
—Council, 27, 38, 142 
—social structure of, 19 

Village elders, guiding youth 
clubs, 82 

Village Level Worker (V.L.W.) 
12 and n, 43 

Village life in North India, wk., 
39n 

Village Panchayat Act, 38 

Village Panchayat Secretary, 
leadership role of, 97 

Village School, 11, 71 

Village society, reacting to 
individual’s role, 159 

Virakta Math, n. of a monastery, 
fet a-14, 22, 26, 27n,.30, 32: 
36n, 40, 71, 155, 160, 162 

Virakta Math Oni, n. of st. 14, 
150 

Vrituous person, qualities of, 199 

Vishnu’ de., | 

Voters’ List, 73n 


W 


| Welfare Extension Scheme, 30 


West Bengal, State, 144n, 


Widow, living with brother, 114 
Widowhood, incidence of, due to 
early marriage, 75 
William and Charlotte Wiser, au., 
134n 
Wilma Donhue, au., 52n 
Women 
—becoming devil, 162 
—becoming great-grand-parents 
earlier than men, 69 
—controlling the exchequer of 
the family, 121 
—dominant role to play in 
marriages and festivals, 82 
oon eee in domestic chores‘ 
120 
—engaged in marketting, 121 
Work-pattern of people, shaping 
of, 80-81 


x 


yade, sweet dish to offer to gods 
and goddesses, 123 
Yadgiri, tn., 28 
Yajamana 
—lord agriculturist, 81 
—meaning of the term, 65 
—term to identify older person, 
64 and n 
Yaligara Mallappa, m, 42 
Yaligara oni, n. of st., 13 
Yallappa, m., 140 
Yallavva, goddess, 173-74, 193 
Yerikoppa, vi., 26, 29 
Yellamma, goddess, 33 and n, 34 
Younger person 
—administration in the hands 
of, 83 
—developing new attitudes, 197 
—divided into three groups, 74 
—emerging leadership of, 65, 
145 
—leading solitary lives through 
marriage of, 76 
—rebelling against the authority 
of the parents, 132 
—replacing the old, 144n 198 
—-settling their own marriages, 
131 


Youths 
—of the wards, encouraged and 
assisted by elderly person, 
151 
—forced to submit to older 
persons on occasions, 153 
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